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How the various tastes for jBower gardening may be 
gratified and perfectly satisfied, and at a smaller out- 
lay than is generally supposed, is shown in the follow- 
ing pages. I have endeavoured to meet the wishes of 
a numerous class of lovers of flowers who have gardens 
miserably deficient of modern ornaments because 
many of them on counting the cost find it beyond 
their means. In these few pages I have shown that 
where there is a will there is a way, and that the cost 
of having a good and gay garden is merely nominal. 

I strongly recommend those amateurs who wish to 
be successful in their own gardens to adopt the idea of 
the * Ladies' Own Miniature Nursery,' a small section 
to be exclusively set apart for nursing their pets before 
they are ventured intx) the open borders or beds. 
Without some such plan it is all but impossible to get 



anything of much v'alue in some seasons, in conse- 
quence of the unprotected state of the Bmall seedlings 
from slugs and various insects and from the influences 
of the weather. If a nursery is needful for the class 
of growers in whose groimds soil and situation are at 
command, and other things can be made agreeable to 
the requirements of the various classes of plants, surely 
it is so in the case of those of more limited means and 
space, who are not able to devote their whole time, as 
do gardeners, to looking after those enemies which 
often destroy the young plants before, in fact, they can 
well be called so. These views are in accordance with 
those set forth in regard to the various classes of glass 
constructed and advertised for the use of ladies at 
home. 
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PAET I. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE GARDEN. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

It is an acknowledged fact that a small spot as a 
garden may by good judgment and the proper appli* 
cation of ordinary means be made as interesting and 
beautiful as a large one, and I have proved this. I re- 
member that about thirty years ago a gentleman whom 
I knew well, who had a large and beautiful place, and 
kept a set of gardeners, one day came into my small 
nursery, cast his eyes round, and said, * And are all 
these (meaning plants) yours ? and did you grow them 
all here?' And I well remember some others disputing 
as to whether all they saw could be grown on the spot 
where they were, while some even said *they were 
brought there/ It is true the seed or cuttings were 
brought there, but they as plants were grown there. 
Well, I don't think it was much to wonder at after all, 
but it proves that much may be contained in a little 
place. 

B 
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2 CONSTRUCTION OF THE GARDEN. 

I always seemed to have something of a natural 
propensity, I think, for * multmn-in-parvo ' practice as 
far as I can see now, and I am fully convinced that it 
is the best ; for, first, it suits the majority of gardeners, 
whether they are professionals or amateurs, for one 
person can then manage as much as two on an increased 
scale, and so on in proportion. Even now one can go 
into any locality abounding more or less in what may 
be called second-rate gardens, and not find ten out of 
one hundred ^ multum-in-parvo gardens ; ' yea, I will go 
a little further than that, and say you cannot find 
many gardens above half done, nor made to answer the 
end for which they are capable. There are various 
reasons for this. I was once told by the persons on a 
gentleman's place when I was appointed his gardener, 
that he (the gentleman) did not care about a display of 
flowers ; all he wanted, said they, was * a Cauliflower.' 
But I was a lover of flowers, and so I am now, and I 
took no notice of what was said, but proceeded, as was 
my wont, with the getting up of stock for a full display 
of flowers both indoors and out, and ultimately I found 
that the gentleman manifested aloud his approbation 
of my success, by saying, * Ah, some people understand 
farming, but you understand gardening.' This was 
more than I could have expected, but it stimulated me, 
and proves that there is without doubt in all men and 
women an innate love for nature's beauties, which only 
requires moving into action by showing them living facts 
in the display of her pets. I merely name these things 
to show how much depends upon the energetic action of 
one single individual. * Pleasure,' said a gentleman to me 
one day, ' we must have, and it is as well to pay a hun- 
dred a year for a good garden as for anything else.' * Yes,' 
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said I, or thought so, ' and better.' This was natural 
to me, for I never could see anything to compare with 
a good garden ; and I can vouch even now, with all 
the resources of pleasure, that there is nothing under 
the aim capable of affording so much solid satisfaction 
as a good garden. 

It is quite astonishing what an amount of interest 
may be derived from a very small spot. I have known 
persons possessing mansions where large grounds, &c., 
adorned the place, and who have kept a set of gardeners, 
admire a small garden that could be put into a comer of 
their gromids, and then scarcely be found ; and now I can 
point to places that were worth nothing, and thought to 
be past all gardening purposes, that are now the admira- 
tion of not a few. I know full well that all depends 
upon the perseverance of the person, and I am fully 
convinced that no young man can have an hour to 
spare for any other kind of pleasure if he wishes to 
excel, nor does he want it, as a gardener ; for if our 
pleasures are ideal, then in gardening we have solid 
fancy, i.e. imagination combined with material feet, 
and not the fairy fancy alone. 




CHAPTEE I. 

THE SITUATION AND SHAPE OF THE GARDEN. 

The situation of the flower garden is really of but com- 
paratively small account, since there are plants suited 
to all kinds of aspects. The difference of aspect has 
chiefly to do with early and late flowering. In some 
localities a late aspect is even best. In others early 
ones are best, but as a rule warm southerly aspects 
destroy the beauty of the flowers sooner than westerly 
and northerly ones. Generally we like early aspects 
for early flowers, which are more valuable on that ac- 
count, but in most gardens there are both early and 
late aspects, and no matter which it is, all may be 
made beautiful. 

It generally happens, and cannot be avoided in the 
locality of towns, that villas large and small are situated 
so as to overlook each other, and as a rule this is not 
pleasant to either party, so that every device is sought 
for to prevent it, and mostly trees are planted which 
ultimately prove injurious to the grounds, and eat out 
all the virtue from the land, so that little or nothing 
else can be grown under or near them; and all this 
occurs for want of judgment in selecting and planting 
at the commencement. Now where dwellings of this 
sort are so placed, and where the space is limited, a 
judicious selection of suitable trees should be made, 
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and I know of none better suited for this class of plant- 
ing than the Lime tree, the AcaciarEobinia kept cut in, 
the Ilex Oak, Cupressus macrocarpa and sempervirens, 
Eed Cedar, and American Arbor-vitse, and Bays. The 
Lime and Aca<da may be cut in annually to any extent, 
and they will grow close by this means, but they are 
deciduous. 

The Ilex Oak is of an evergreen habit, and remark- 
ably well adapted for planting in places where a blind 
is necessary, aud not merely an overgrowth wanted. 
This plant will grow fast, and may be cut in annually, 
when it will get very thick, and form a most effectual 
blind, without imposing upon the grounds near to it. 
The Arbor-vitae may be planted three feet asunder, 
and will then soon form a complete blind. Evergreen 
Climbing Eoses make a beautiful and good blind of the 
most ornamental description. These may be grown on 
stout wire fences, or framework made of rough (peeled) 
oak wood, not split, but the tops peeled and used 
round ; but of the two I prefer coarse strong wire net- 
ting, which, if secured to stout oak or larch posts well 
let into the ground, will last a lifetime. These ever- 
green Climbing Eoses form beautiful subjects for screen 
fences as blinds, and will do this completely within 
three years from the planting. They will then last for 
a lifetime, and may be trained as thick as you please, 
and to any height under twenty feet ; nor will they 
require much attention for this purpose beyond tying 
in as the growth is made, and perhaps a little spurring- 
in once a year. Adelaide d'Orleans is a most beautiful 
variety for this purpose, being of a light rose colour ; 
Donna Maria is another beautiful variety, with pure 
white double flowers; Felicite perpetuiS is another 
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much like the last, a most abundant flowerer and a fast 
grower. Myrianthus is another lovely variety. There 
are also a great many more of this class, which may be 
selected from the various catalogues, that will do as well 
for this purpose. There is no doubt that these fast 
Climbing Eoses form the very best of screens as blinds 
in small villa grounds where the space is limited, as 
they will soon accomplish the object in view, and not 
impose upon the ground where flower roots may be 
planted. 

By judicious management in the first instance, and 
by filling the ground below with suitable plants, a con- 
siderably larger amount of satisfaction may be derived 
from a given space than is generally obtained. There 
are many very poor spots that might be made a little 
paradise in this way. The expense is not half what is 
generally anticipated, and I will show ladies in this 
work how to go about the ornamentation of their gardens 
economically. 

THE GRASS LAWN. 

Generally there is space enough for a lawn, either 
small or great, and it is a great set-off to a house and 
to everything else, whether consisting of shrubs or 
flowers. Now a really good grass lawn is, I must say, 
a very unconamon thing with villa establishments. The 
best I ever saw was one managed by the owner himself, 
who was a minister. This gentleman mowed the lawn 
himself with a scythe, and it would be a most difficult 
thing to search the whole of England over to find one 
to excel it either in beauty or purity, or one with a 
more perfect surface. 

There have been numerous treatises written on the 
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making of lawns, but there is only one way to do it 
properly. To attempt to get a really good lawn like 
the one I have just described can never be accomplished 
by sowing seeds on the place intended for it } at least 
I never saw one yet, nor do I ever expect to see such a 
thing. I know that there are some objections to my 
way of making a lawn, and there are moreover some 
things much in favour of sowing seed for it. First, 
the additional trouble and expense in getting and laying 
the turf, and the ease with which a pretended lawn 
may be made by sowing seed, and the small expense 
attached to it. But if every item connected with get- 
ting a really good sward for a lawn is taken into con- 
sideration, it will be found that it will cost ten times 
as much as it does to make one by laying good turf; 
and besides by this course a perfect lawn may be ob- 
tained in twenty times less time than it can possibly 
be had by sowing the seed, however well it may be 
done. So much for the making of a lawn. 

Now the way to manage it is a thing of much more 
importance than is generally supposed. First. of all, to 
obtain a perfectly even and smooth surface, beating and 
heavy rolling in wet weather are absolutely necessary. 
If a lawn is not as smooth as a drawing-room carpet, it 
must be made so by heavy beating and rolling through 
the winter. After a hard frost, and when a thaw has set 
in, is the time to beat and roll it if it has an uneven 
surface. The next thing is to eradicate all weeds, 
leaving nothing but fine grass. It will be found that 
lawns that are made by sowing seed are, as a rule, 
always troubled more or less with coarse grasses and 
various weeds : these must be got out by hand- 
weeding. 
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Having obtained a good even surface, the next 
thing is the mowing of the lawn. Ladies can do this 
now with the small machines, but whoever does it let 
me caution them against cutting the grass too close to 
the ground. Where this is done, you never see a good 
carpet-like sward, and after the continuance of dry 
weather for a week or two, the surface being too bare, 
the roots of the grass are exposed to the sun's influ- 
ence, and the bald places soon get brown. A full half- 
inch of the grass should be left on the surface ; the 
machine should not be set to cut closer than that, 
let the lawn or the weather be what it may ; but 
seeded lawns suffer the most from drought when cut 
too close. Every time a lawn is mown it should be 
also rolled before the mowing, as well as afterwards. 



THE BEST KINDS OF SHRUBS, 

Good selections of shrubs for small villa gardens are 
rarely made. The truth is that the builders mostly 
apportion and plant the grounds, and not many of them 
know much about gardening ; and if they do, they do 
not think it worth their while to go to the expense of 
providing anything choice, so as a rule they plant what 
is the least expensive. It is true that any kind of 
shrub looks well while it is young and healthy, but 
planters of villa gardens should look forward twenty 
years, and imagine how such and such common shrubs 
will then look. 

No doubt it is necessary to have something for a 
background to a shrub border, and I admit the com- 
mon Laurel makes a good one ; but for beauty there is 
nothing comparable to the Bay and Laurustine. These 
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are not such gross feeders as the common Laurel, and 
are very beautiful, especiallj the latter. 

Now suppose the pleasure groimd is surrounded by 
a wall or close fence of wood, or even an open fence, 
Soses should be planted (Climbing Boses I mean) on the 
fence or wall first, and then the Laurustine at intervals 
of ten or twelve feet, three feet distant from the fence. 
Here is a most ornamental background for any first- 
class parterre, and ultimately these Eoses and project- 
ing Laurustines will form what may be called a natural 
effect in miniature landscape gardening. These Boses 
neatly trained upon the fence, and the Laurustines 
merely cut in once a year after the flowering, to keep 
them sjrmmetrical and appropriate subjects, will form 
no mean objects in any place. Supposing there is a 
border (which there may be or not), then there will be 
recesses formed by the projecting Laurustines which 
will form excellent reserves for clumps of choice flower- 
ing plants, and here they will make a beautiful contrast 
to the background, and will be well protected from 
boisterous winds, and also from too much sun, which 
generally soon destroys flowers. 

This kind of boundary ornament to the pwrterre 
will doubtless be a more natural one than such as we 
generally find in small vilja grounds. The interval 
breaks may be of any kind of good ornamental shrubs 
besides the Laurustine, such as Hemlock Spruce, Ju- 
niperus pendula, Berberis Darwinii, or Syringa; but 
as a rule few things will match the Laurustine for 
beauty and appropriateness in all respects. When the 
Boses are once planted at intervals of nine or ten feet, 
these will not require to be done again, and the re- 
cesses may for economy's sake be planted with perma- 
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neiit plants, Bach aa choice Carnations, Pinks, Gloves, 
PhloxeB, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Irises, Single 
Scarlet Anemone, Squills, Tulips, Gladiolus, &c. All of 
these are hardy and permanent, and will rarely require 
replacing if properly managed. (See ' Management of 
Perennial Plants.') If the recesses are once &irly 
planted with such hardy classes of plants, they will 
continue for many successive years. Again, dwarf 
flowering shrubs may be planted to fill up these re- 
cesses, such as Azaleas, Daphnes, Dwarf Roses, and other 
various flowering shrubs of a dwarf habit ; whilst those 
who like change and variety, combined with a small 
expense, may sow annuals. And here I would recom- 
mend such as Ten-week Stocks, Saponaria, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Asters, Mignonette, Campanula peutagonia. 
Scarlet Linum, liarkspur, Godetia, Limnanthes Doug^ 
lasii, Prince's Feather, Schizanthus of various sorts, 
Oxyura chrysanthemoides, Calliopsis Drummondi and 
Coronata, and Dwarf Minor Convolvulus. These are all 
good and free-flowering annuals of a protracted flowering 
character, and may be sown where they are to flower, 
with the exception of the Phlox Drummondi, which 
should be sown first in a pot or seed-pan, raised in the 
frame or greenhouse, and then planted out in May. 
All the rest may be sown in March, after making the 
surface of the soil quite fine. (See ' List of Annuals 
and How to Sow Them.') 




CHAPTER II. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR A SMALL 
GARDEN, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 

Generally the chief inquiry is, ' What kind of pretty 
shrub can I plant in such and such a place ? ' I want 
something good and not too dear. These are generally 
the first notes on entering a nursery. Well, I here 
beg to recommend what is good. First, there are the 
Ehododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, Daphnes, Andromedas, 
Berberis, Weigelas, Deutzias, Spiraeas, Coronilla Emerus, 
Thea viridis, Ceanothus intermedins, C. fontanesiana, 
Hugelia, and C. divaricatus, Fabiana imbricata, and 
the Eseallonia macrantha ; besides several Heaths. 
These are all hardy, of moderate growth, free to flower 
and easy to grow, being the only suitable flowering 
classes fit for small villa gardens, except the Fuchsia 
and some of the Veronicas and Roses. 

These may be grown either in beds separately, or 
in groups of from three to six. In growing them as a 
selection some judgment is required in selecting them 
and also in planting them. If a bed is to be planted 
with the Rhododendron, the Azalea, the Kalmia, the 
Andromeda, the Daphne, and the Heath (all of which 
require peat soil), place the Ehododendrons in the centre 
of the bed, then the others in the following order — the 
Azalea, the Kalmia, the Daphne, the Andromeda, and 
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last of all the Heaths. The bed should be large enough 
to allow of one foot six inches or two feet clear between 
them when planted as plants one foot high, i.e. for the 
first four, and the Andromeda and the Heaths one foot 
apart : then between these, all over the bed, may be 
planted in the centre of it a few Lilium longifolium, 
and towards the front one root of Liliimi Thunbergi- 
anum aureum nigro-maculatimi, one of the dwarfest 
Lilies extant, having a very large flower. This plant 
does not grow above six to nine inches high, and 
is of a golden yellow colour with black spots, being 
quite a remarkable sort. It will do well among the 
Daphnes and Andromedas, and for the front row of 
all plant one of the Fritillaria meleagris between each 
Heath. These are a beautiful and singular class of 
dwarf lily-like flowers, of various colours, and two or 
three of the small bulbs may be planted between each 
plant of Heath, or six Crocuses or six Snowdrops in 
round clumps. 

Here then we have a bed of almost constant 
beauty. The Lilies will show themselves above the 
shrubs and give a most lively feature to the evergreens. 
The subsoil of the bed must be well secured from 
stagnant water ; and it is easily done, if there is any 
danger of this, by digging out the bed two feet deep, 
and putting at the bottom a good layer of coarse 
broken brick and split logs, and in these some coarse 
peat just as it is dug from the common. Then fill the 
bed up with finer peat, leaf-mould, and sand, or maiden 
loam and peat, with some sand (pit sand, not sea 
sand). The planting should either be done in October 
or deferred until April. 

Standard Bhododendrons may be planted on lawns 
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as single objects with two feet and a half clean stems 
in a circle bed of three feet in diameter, filled with 
good peat soil, and under the Rhododendron three 
plants of Azalea or Andromeda; and then between 
each of these three plants a clump of Erica herbacea 
or Grenista tinctoria flore pleno. Perhaps the Genista 
kept trimmed would be the best, as it continues 
flowering a long time, is remarkably showy with its 
bright yellow flowers, and is quite hardy. By such an 
arrangement we have a permanent * Multum-in-parvo ' 
clump of good flowering handsome shrubs. The Rho- 
dodendron should be of the handsome CatawMense 
varieties, and out of this class choose any colour most 
desirable ; for here any colour may be selected, from 
pure white to dark purple, nor can anything be more 
exquisitely grand or beautiful. The Azaleas may be 
selected in the same manner of choice colours from 
white to deep red, and nothing can well excel in 
beauty the varieties of these Azaleas ; while for those 
who delight in splendour of colour combined with great 
variety, nothing among flowering shrubs can really 
equal such a bed as this. 

And here I propose on the well-kept lawn a bed six 
feet in diameter for a small parterre, and one of ten 
feet in diameter for a medium sized one, and one of 
twelve or fifteen feet in diameter for a large pleasure 
ground, filled entirely with good varieties of these 
Azaleas grown in peat, with a front row of Hepatica, six 
inches from the grass edge, and the bed planted over 
between the Azaleas with Lilium lancifolium rubrum 
punctatum or L. longiflorimi. These Lilies will flower 
when the Azaleas are only green, forming a mag- 
nificent object. Moreover, they will not injure the 
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Azaleas, nor will the Azaleas injure them. Thus we 
have again another * Multum-in-parvo ' arrangement, 
that will be but one expense, and that not beyond the 
means of all who have a villa garden, either of great or 
small dimensions. 

Good plants of these Azaleas may now be had for 
one shilling each, the Lilies for sixpence each, and the 
Hepaticas for six shillings per dozen. These should all 
be planted in October, and not later, for the Lilies and 
Hepaticas; but the Azaleas must be in first. Plant 
the Azaleas two feet asunder every way, and a few 
inches deeper than they were originally; make the soil 
firm about the root, and then insert one Lily bulb 
exactly midway between them. Let in the bulb fully 
six inches deep clear from the surfece into the soil with 
a garden trowel, and cover the root carefully with some 
good leaf-mould, sand, and peat, allowing the soil to rise 
three or four inches above the level of the bed in the 
shape of a cone. I think this quite necessary in plant- 
ing these Lilies out of doors at this time of the year, 
to keep all superfluous water from them, on account of 
the probability of heavy rains. Before the spring comes 
these hillocks, by one means and another, will have 
become level with the bed. If severe frosts should set 
in, lay a forkful of long stable manure over the roots of 
the Lilies. 

For those who prefer a garden of choice flowering 
shrubs, I now proceed to recommend the planting of 
small or large beds, according to the size of the place, 
consisting of another group of Daphnes. Some will 
not like these, on account of the strong scent of the 
flower, but as a rule they are favourites. As a selection, 
they form a very interesting bed, as well as a useful one 
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for cut flowers. One of D. Cneorum, one of Pontica, 
one of Neapolitana, one of Collina, one of Auckland!, 
one of Mezereum, and one each of Onidium, Oleoides, 
Autumnale, and Grandiflora, one of D. Blagana, a very 
fine variety, and one of D. vanegata. These will form 
a beautiful and choice group : they must be planted in 
peat and maiden loam of equal parts. 




CHAPTEB III. 

THE MINIATURE ROSARY. 

To those ladies who have a particular fancy for a col- 
lection of Roses, complete on a small scale, I recom- 
mend to plant dwarf ones from the various xjlasses in 
distinct sectional beds. They will then have variety 
of character and colour, and seldom be disappointed ; 
nor will it be necessary to buy fresh ones every year 
or two, as is generally the case when a few isolated 
standards are distributed over the place in the general 
borders, where other shrubs eat out all the virtue and 
moisture from the ground which the Eoses require, and 
which not being able to obtain, they soon fail. The 
general method of growing Eoses with the majority of 
amateurs seldom proves satisfactory, for they are fre- 
quently planted in borders where a variety of other 
plants and shrubs are grown, without much or any 
extra painstaking to suit the condition of the soil to 
the requirements of the Eose. The consequence is that 
after two or three seasons they begin to fail, and often 
die altogether, and then more have to be bought, and so 
the thing goes on perpetually. 

Now, I want to show how this is to be avoided 
with most Rose fanciers, and how to obtain the greatest 
advantage from a given space as regards Roses. Some 
soils are best suited for growing them on their own 
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toots, while others suit the Dog Rose the best. But, 
upon the whole, Boses that are worked on the Manetti 
stock suit most soils well — I refer now to the dwarf 
kinds which are the best for small gardens. The reason 
is that in special beds they are the most suitable, no 
doubt, for those who do not know much about them, 
and if they do know all about the cultivation of them, 
they have not, perhaps, the necessary means at their com- 
mand for growing really good standard Roses, such as a 
good and kind-natured soil, good situation, manure, &c. 
Dwarf Roses then are the best adapted for small 
villa gardens, and these should be grown in detached 
beds, on the flat or on a very slight incline, but never 
on banks, except the climbing varieties, which are hardy, 
and may be grown with advantage in that way if the 
soil is good ; but the Perpetual Roses must be planted 
on good deep moist soil, or a failure is sure ultimately 
to ensue. I advise by all means to plant them in beds 
of six, nine, twelve, or more, according to the size of 
the bed, and this should be regulated by the dimen- 
sions of the place. To hold six Roses a bed should be 
six feet in diameter, and for nine Roses of a free growth 
it should be not less than eight feet in diameter. Now 
to some these sizes will appear much too large, but 
they will be full small enough on my method of cul- 
tivation. Let the bed be dug deep and well prepared 
previous to planting, by adding to the original soil 
(unless it is good and new) six inches of maiden soil — 
the top spit from a common or meadow — and six inches 
of decomposed stable manure. Dig all in and well mix 
the whole : let this be done in the month of October, 
and at the end of the month, or in the beginning of 
November, plant the Roses, but not later if at all pos- 
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sible to avoid it. Plant them well, first trimming oflF 
all the broken and lacerated roots by cutting them to 
a sound part. Then make a hole with a small spade 
large enough to take the longest roots without turning 
up, insert each plant in its respective place a few 
inches deeper than it was in the ground before, and 
put a spadeful of maiden loam on the roots, then fill 
up, fixing the plants firmly by placing the foot on the 
roots. 

If the growth is long firom the last season, cut a 
foot oflF each shoot at the time of planting, to keep them 
from rocking to and firo by the winds, but leave the final 
pruning till March, when they may be cut back to 
within a few inches of the base of each shoot. These 
Soses will break strong the following summer, and 
give some vigorous and long growth, when each of the 
strong shoots should be pegged down over the bed and 
so arranged as to cover the surfece. They may remain 
as permanent bases firom year to year, firom which will 
break, at every bud, a lateral bearing one Eose or 
more. When these have done flowering they may be 
cut back to one or two buds, and then they will give one 
or two more firom the same spur. (See * The Pruner,' 
by S. Wood.) Here then you will have a * Multum-in- 
parvo ' Rose-bed that will last for many years if annu- 
ally top-dressed with good decomposed manure and 
well pruned. 

These dwarf Roses are supposed to be worked close 
to or under the ground, and not upon stems above 
^he ground, for this plan would not answer the same 
purpose. Care should be taken to select all of the 
same disposition as regards growth, otherwise the fi"ee 
growers will overgrow the weak ones, or at least there 
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will be an unequal growth, and a consequent defici- 
ency in the bed. Soses of the different classes should 
be reared in separate beds : for instance, the Hybrid 
Perpetuals should be by themselves, and the Teas 
by themselves; the Hybrid Chinas and Gallicas each 
by themselves ; the Bourbon and Macartney Soses by 
themselves; and the Scotch Soses also in a bed by 
themselves. All these possess some peculiar feature 
of their own which would be partially lost if grown as 
a selection of the various classes ; and for those who 
are desirous for a Sose garden on a small scale, I recom- 
mend a bed of six selected from each section, well 
planted, and nothing would prove more satisfactory, I 
am fully convinced. 

THE DESCMIPTIVE MINIATURE ROSARY. 

The character and diversity found in the various 
tribes of Soses are no doubt a good guarantee that they 
are of themselves sufficient for the parterre without 
any addition from the other classes of plants, for those 
who can be satisfied with them, and for those ladies 
who want much for a little outlay ; but a good selection 
must be made from the various classes of dwarf Soses, 
and planted in small beds of well-prepared soil. 

I know that just now Tea-scented and Hybrid 
Perpetual Soses are nearly all that are thought of by 
Sose growers ; yet I would ask — beautiful, delicious and 
grand as these are — where among them can be found 
that exquisite and curious shape and decidedly rich 
tricolour found in the family of the Gallicas and 
Provence Soses ? Of these, what among Soses or any 
other class of plants can compare with the Crested Moss 

c 2 
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or Provence, the new Village Maid, and CEillet Parfait, 
striped like a Carnation ? Then there are the Mosses 
and the grand Hybrid Chinas, of which Coupe d'Hebe 
may be taken as a type of a perfect specimen ; nor 
can one of any class match this Eose. Again, there 
are the Damask Soses, Bosa Alba, the Scotch Boses, 
&c. We have in all, at the least, ten classes of Summer 
Boses, and nine classes of the Autumn kinds that will 
do for bedding. Thus we have distinction of colour, 
character, and variety, sufl&cient to form a complete 
Multum-in-parvo miniature rosary. 

Six dwarf plants of a class well selected ; and six 
varieties from each of the following classes, each set in 
a five feet diameter round bed : — 

Gallicas White Tea-scented 

Provenoe Damask Hybrid Perpetual 

Moss Scotch Bourbon 

Hybrid Provenoe Austrian Yellow China 

Hybrid China Bosa Sulphurea Macartney 

Using Berberidifolia for the outside row, and Maria 
Leonida for the centre, which will make a very hand- 
some and uncommon bed, having a white middle and a 
yellow border. 

By this arrangement we have a diversity of colour 
and character and adaptation not frequently to be met 
with, for less trouble and expense than can be had in 
any other way. And although I do not like boasting 
about this method of gardening, I feel that I could 
make such a garden with these ninety-six varieties as 
would throw a great deal of our fanciful modem gar- 
dening into the shade, and with much less expense too ; 
and instead of having to replenish the beds every year, 
these Boses will by good management improve as they 
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get older. This good management consists in judi* 
eiously pruning and manuring them annually. Now 
here we have less than one hundred selected dwarf Boses 
planted in separate beds of as distinct colours as pos- 
sible, and all of which may be contained within a very 
small compass. These beds should be far enough apart 
on the lawn to allow of a full dressed lady, or even two, 
walking between them comfortably. 

This rosary, although small, will keep up a flower- 
ing reputation for the greater part of the year which 
will surpass most of our general villa gardening as 
regards both bedding and foliage plants, which, to say 
the most of, are unsuitable in nine cases out of ten. 
Not that I am prejudiced against these, but it is not at 
all convenient for many persons to grow them ; and to 
buy them every season causes a small garden to become 
troublesome in some cases. Moreover the owners do 
not feel so much pleasure in what costs more than they 
feel justified in spending annually. I find that not 
many will care to furnish their little gardens far enough 
to compete with the present advanced state of floral 
gardening, because, say they, ' it costs so much every 
year.' Well, on this plan we may have quite a * Multum- 
in-parvo flower garden' at a low rate, with no further 
expense for plants afterwards. 

If the place is large enough to allow of a five feet 
bed of each of the classes of Soses here described, and 
it is well arranged, as indicated by the plan (see frontis- 
piece), so that a space of ten feet can be allowed from 
bed to bed every way — then an increase of variety may 
be introduced on a scale proportionate to the capacity 
of the place, by making a three feet diameter bed 
between each Eose bed, to be filled with common bed- 
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ding plants according to choice, which of course will 
much enhance the beauty of . the parterre ; and the 
more so if these small beds are filled with early bulbs, 
such as Crocuses, Snowdrops, early Tulips, Anemones, 
&c. They may likewise be sown in October with hardy 
annuals, such as Nemophila insignis, the Virginian 
Stock, CoUinsia bicolor, Candytuft, &c. ; or if these in- 
termediate beds, as I call them, are planted out with 
pemmnent summer Violas, blue, white, yellow and 
single scarlet Anemones, Myosotis dissitiflora. Campa- 
nula garganica. Phlox vema, Gentiana acaulis, Echeveria 
glauca, choice Pansies, Auriculas, choice Pinks, Carna- 
tions and Picotees, Saxifraga granulata, with an edging 
of red double Daisies, &c., no further trouble or expense 
will be incurred ; and these being all dwarf plants, free 
of flower and quite hardy, the value of this small garden 
will be still further enhanced, for it will contain a choice 
and beautiful variety, flowering from February or March, 
according to the season and locality, until October. 

It is not so much expense to form and to plant a 
small garden such as I have just described, as may be 
supposed. I will now endeavour to show the cost of 
planting such a garden. First, there are the Soses : say 
100 dwarf plants at l8. each, 5L The preparation and 
making the beds and soil fit for them : two loads of 
thoroughly decomposed manure at 68. per load, 128. 
One man, two days' work planting the Boses, at 38. 6d. 
per day, 78. ; and, say, sixteen beds three feet diameter 
— round beds are the best — containing each — 

t. d, 

24 Violas, at 3«. per doz 6 

24 Scarlet Anemones, at 2s 4 

24 Myosotis dissitiflora 6 

1 8 Campanula garganica, or carpatica, or C. 

subnlata, at Ss. per doz 4 6 
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M. d. 

18 Phlox vema (a dwarf procumbent variety, 

a very pretty rose-coloured flower) . 6 

30 Gentiana acaulis (well known) « . .70 

30 Echeveria glauca 5 

18 Choice named Pansies 9 

24 Alpine Auriculas 12 

12 Named Pinks 6 

36 Sazifraga granulaia (a most Ruperb double- 
white Stock-like flower, dwarf) . .40 
36 Double red, white, or mixed coloured Daisies, 

at 2jr. 6^. per doz 7 6 

The above may be considered a flair estimate as to 
the nmnber of plants required for each bed, and also 
for the cost of them as good flowering plants. But I 
should caution the reader against sending to strangers 
for them — ^persons who advertise these perennial plants 
by the hundred thousand and million. I well remem- 
ber once in my life listening to one of those great 
men, who said he had ' a hundred thousand herbaceous 
plants for sale,' and that he should sell them in the 
spring. He invited me to see them (this was in the 
autumn). I went, and more disgusted no one could 
well be, for I would not have given him \0L for the 
whole of his stock. I therefore caution the reader 
against being misled by such advertising boasters of 
their hundred thousands at such a cheap rate. As a 
rule they look much better in print than in the 
ground. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE PLANTS. 

Generally, the best time for planting hardy peren- 
nials is from February till April, but some may be 
planted in September. In some of the mild counties 
this might be the best for the Pink, Carnation, Gentiana, 
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Anemone and the Myosotis ; but in the cold counties 
March may be considered as good a time as any. 

Some little variation of soil is necessary for the dif- 
ferent species. If the original soil is of a good nature, 
such as tender and light , little more will be required for 
any of the above named; but if it is not of a nice 
open texture, and contains no sand, care must be 
taken to add Such compounds as are necessary to 
ensure success for each subject. Old decayed manure, 
or horse droppings swept up from the road with the 
sand in them, will be found an excellent compound 
for Violas and Pansies; also for the Gentiana, with 
the addition of one-third decayed leaf-mould. Half 
a barrowful of good leaf-mould with half a bushel 
of sand added, should be put to the bed for the 
Saxifrage, and be well mixed with the soil in the bed. 

A similar soil will do for the Echeveria and the 
Auricula, taking care that each of these two beds are 
well drained, and raised considerably above the level. 
The Pink, Myosotis, and Phlox will do well in good 
ordinary soil with some go6d manure added to it. The 
Anemone should be planted in soil composed of a little 
decomposed manure and maiden loam well mixed in 
the bed. The Campanula and Daisy may be planted 
in good ordinary soil, if moderately light, or made so 
by the addition of the horse droppings from the roads, 
or some decomposed manure. 

Prepare the beds and have them all ready a few 
days previous to the getting of the plants, and then 
insert them speedily with the garden trowel, watering 
them if the weather is dry. The Saxifrage ought to 
be carefully planted in the autumn, as it should get 
established before the winter. It merely requires to 
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be dibbed in an inch under the surface ; "but if planted 
in the spring when it has made sotae top, the pieces 
should be let into the surface with a trowel. The 
Gentiana prefers a Blight shade, and may be utilised as 
an edging for the Rose beds, and also for the edgings of 
the Azalea and Ehododendron beds. So much for ' the 
Miniature Rosary,' and the small intermediate beds. 
Now I will change the scene and introduce what may 
perhaps be considered a more desirable thing by some 
whose taste may be for grandeur and beauty of a 
Multum-in-parvo kind. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE GARDEN OF HARDY PERENNIALS. 

By going the best way to work, I find that the beauti- 
ful Miniature Rosary and the small beds between the 
Rose beds filled with dwarf plants as previously de- 
scribed, may be obtained for about lOi., and that it will 
last for many years. But as some persons will look 
at this as rather a large sum to lay out for a small 
garden, I will now show how a good and pretty flower 
garden may be made for much less. 

Supposing the garden, or ground designed for a 
parterre, contains about the same dimensions by the 
square perch or pole as that required for * the Mini- 
ature Rosary,' and that as many beds of the same 
dimensions are made, which are not at all too large 
if the plants are to do well and have a really good 
effect even on a small scale. 

A five feet diameter bed may appear large at first 
thought, but on striking a circle of five feet diameter 
on the ground it will appear full small enough ; and 
when that flat circle is filled up and raised a little 
convex 'on the surface, it will not perhaps appear large 
enough ; and when it is filled with plants it may then 
seem to the eye too small. Five feet diameter round 
beds are by far the best and most effective for anything 
except for very dwarf plants. These plain circular 
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beds become very ornamental on a lawn when well 
arranged, and are more appropriate than such whim- 
sical arrangements we often see in the journals. 

I admit that I have in my * Good Gardening ' given 
plans of numerous fanciful designs for flower beds, but 
these were given principally to show that any design 
can be made by one simple rule by any person. But 
for real practical purposes I advocate the use of the 
circular bed so arranged as a group that a picturesque 
effect is realised. Circular beds then being used for 
this as well as for the Miniature Eosary, I now propose 
to fill them with none but the choicest hardy perennial 
plants as permanent ornaments. 

Generally (I may say always) among small villa and 
first class cottage gardeners, good old and new perennial 
plants are wholly or partially neglected, just as our 
good old Auricula was for years. I am now professing 
to write for a Multum-in-parvo flower garden ; but it 
will be reversed if the rule is not adhered to in prac- 
tice. Herein many fail in all kinds of gardening. Some 
of the plants I shall name cannot be raised from seed, 
and therefore must be purchased; others, again, can 
be raised from seed with a little care; and the first 
and foremost of those to be bought is the herbaceous 
Iris, and of these select from the Japanese or the 
German species, of which choose such as old Susiana, 
Nudicaulis, Minerva, Minos, &c. Some of these are 
rather high priced, but it is only the first expense. 
However, many beautiful varieties can be had at a 
cheap rate. Good mixed varieties can be had for 12«. 
or 15a. per hundred, and twenty-five strong roots will 
plant one of the five feet diameter beds with advantage ; 
nor will such a bed require any more planting or atten- 
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tion for many years, except a top dressing with decayed 
manure or the horse droppings from the roads as before 
mentioned. 

The next good thing is the Chinese Pseonia; a 
selection of twelve varieties of these wiU be quite 
enough for one of the five feet diameter beds alluded 
to, and will surpass in grandeur and delicacy all the 
other hardy perennial plants. Their cost is about 6d, 
r>ach. Next in importance are the hardy herba- 
ceous Phloxes, and of these select the Van Houttei. 
It is an old sort, but I have not seen (and I have 
grown many sorts since I had this) one that I like 
better than this remarkably showy and sjinmetrical 
trusser, with its pure striped flowers. Then get 
Beauty of Milrig, Countess of Holme, Kubra dianthi- 
flora, &c. Of course these are old varieties, but 
they are good nevertheless, and I question very much 
whether many of the newer sorts that are three times 
the price are half as good. Of course I am quite aware 
that the beauty of a Phlox, like most other things, 
depends chiefly upon the way in which it is cultivated. 
As I have already said, I have had scores of the newer 
varieties of the Phloxes, but I never could yet produce 
a spike of flower from them like those I used to get 
upon Van Houttei, Beauty of Milrig, Countess of 
Holme, &c., nor do I believe they are to be surpassed 
as trussers. 

A few others may be selected, to form eighteen 
varieties in all, to match them in character. These 
may be planted in one bed ; eighteen plants will be 
quite enough, and if well planted will form a most 
superb bed at a cost of 6«. or Sj?. 

Next come the Campanulas ; and of these choose 
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Grandiflora, a fine blue-flowered and white-flowered 
variety ; these two will make a beautiful bed when 
intermixed ; twenty-four plants will be quite enough 
for one five feet diameter bed. They may be raised 
from seed, of which I will speak under the head of 
* How to Raise Seedling Plants.' 

The next good hardy perennial plants are the Del- 
phiniums, and of these choose Formosa, Barlowii, Per- 
fection, and Nudicaule (scarlet). These may also be 
raised from seed, and will form a magnificent bed of 
eighteen plants. Soil, a good common one with sand 
in it. 

Next comes the Aquilegia, the best varieties of 
which equal, if they do not excel, the Delphiniums 
in their general features. The leaf is very handsome, 
the flowers exquisite, and the colour of every shade. 
The single Columbine is a handsome thing, but the 
double is certainly most exquisitely formed. Select 
from this tribe A. caerulea flore pleno, Buttenana, sibi- 
rica, caryophylloides, and califomica hybrida. Five 
plants of each wiU fill one of the five feet diameter 
beds to perfection, and form one of the few superb 
beds of hardy choice flowering perennials. Everybody 
knows what a hardy constitution the Aquilegias have, 
and not a few will appreciate them, though some 
persons may think me rather foolish for making so 
much of a common thing. Well, I cannot help it, for 
many of those old cast-oflf tribes even now excel the 
new ones. They may be raised from seed. (See 
'How to Eaise Seedling Plants.') 

These Aquilegias should be raised from seed in the 
spring, and transplanted into nursery beds as soon as 
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they are large enough to handle, and finally planted 
into the beds in the early autumn. 

Another good hardy perennial fit for a bed is the 
Eschscholtzia erocea, or californica. Some persist in 
calling this genus an annual, but this is a mistake. 
Eschscholtzia erocea and E. califomica are perennials 
at any rate, and will last for many years, and continue 
to give an abundance of gorgeous flowers, to which 
nothing can compare when in full flower on a sunny 
day, A five feet diameter bed of this will form a more 
conspicuous object on a lawn than anything else. 
They should be planted one foot asunder at the least, 
and about eighteen plants will fill the bed. They may 
be raised from seed in the spring and planted into the 
bed in June, when they will flower abundantly in the 
following autumn. 

The next in importance are the Antirrhinums, 
which are a rich class of plants, especially the bicolor 
and tricolor varieties. The dwarf-growing and striped 
sorts are really handsome and rich in colour. Of these 
choose, to be raised from seed, the Tom Thumb class ; 
and of these the best mixed seed, then there will be 
a good variety. The seed may be sown in the spring 
to flower in the autumn of the same year ; but I prefer 
to sow it in the beginning or middle of August, thinly 
in a bed, where let it remain all the winter ; then put 
the plants out into the bed where they are to flower in 
March, planting them one foot three inches apart. The 
soil may be of any good common kind ; let the plants 
into it with a garden trowel, quite up to the first 
branches. 

Another important class is the Dianthus, and of 
this choose the Auricula-eyed Sweet William. When 
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a good strain of this can be had, there are but few 
things to equal them in flower. They may be raised 
from seed to begin with, and afterwards be propagated 
by division of the root every year. The old roots of 
the Sweet William after flowering divide and form 
into several crowns, and the strongest of these should 
be taken up after they have made some fresh root, 
which they will readily do if a spadeful of fresh soil is 
merely put upon the runners. When the late autumn 
or the month of February or March comes, transplant 
them, burying them quite up to the leaves; by so 
doing annually a good stock of flowering plants will be 
kept up, of a compact and good flowering character, 
otherwise old plants of the Sweet William will never 
continue to be flowering plants such as to give satis- 
faction. Nothing I am sure can surpass a full bed of 
these when in flower; twenty-four good plants wiQ 
fill a five feet diameter bed, are quite hardy, are as 
handsome as anything that can be grown as a hardy 
flower, and are less trouble than most other plants. 

Another hardy flowering perennial is the Double 
Giant Brompton Scarlet Stock. There is no doubt 
that this is one of the most noble things to be found 
in gardens. I have called it a ^ perennial,' which, how- 
ever, is not quite correct, for it is properly a bien- 
nial ; that is, a plant that requires about a year to grow 
before it flowers, from the time of sowing the seed 
until it dies oflF; but the Brompton Stock will occa- 
sionally last more than one year, and will sometimes 
flower a second season. Some profess to be able to 
strike cuttings of Stocks, but, as a rule, every Stock 
struck from cuttings may be valued by comparison as 
gold among silver coins. 
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Thirty-six strong and robust plants will be enough 
for one five feet diameter bed, and if of a good strain 
will make a display in May and June of a superior 
style, and withal give out a fragrance which cannot be 
surpassed. The seed should be obtained firom those 
who make it a particular matter of interest to save it, 
and that which will give double flowers warranted* It 
may be sown either in the open ground or in boxes or 
seed-pans (see * How to Baise Seedling Plants '). These 
Brompton Stocks should be planted with the hand 
dibber as soon as they are four inches high, cutting ofiF 
the long roots a little and letting the plants clean 
down up to the leaves, without turning the roots up. 

The next in importance as a perennial is the Ane- 
mone — the single Scarlet Anemone, especially Fulgens, 
which is rather a scarce kind. It is remarkably well 
suited for a permanent bed with its large and brilliant 
scarlet flowers. It is best when not disturbed for some 
years, but a top-dressing with decayed manure once a 
year will be necessary. This kind must be purchased, 
and the price for the true sort will be much more than 
for the common single scarlet kind, which is a good 
thing, and may be had at 38. per hundred ; but Fulgens 
is as high as 6d. per dozen, and I have given as much 
as 188. per dozen for it. The common single scarlet 
sort makes a very showy bed ; one hundred good roots 
will plant one of the five feet diameter beds, as they 
must not be planted too thick at first, for they will 
increase and spread. Grood ordinary garden soil of a 
light sandy nature, with some leaf-mould and maiden 
loam, to which a fair proportion of fine pit sand may 
be added, is fit for the Anemone. Plant in September 
or March. (See ' The Bulb Garden,' by S. Wood.) 
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Pinks and choice Carnations and Picotees. — 
Now there is such a diversity of each of these, and 
such a wide difference in quality, that I would moat 
particularly caution amateur lady gardeners to be care- 
ful where they get them, and never to procure those 
which are advertised in numbers of forty, fifty, and a 
hundred thousand, at a very low price ; for if they do, 
they will no doubt wish they had not done so. I there- 
fore strongly advise my reader to get his or her Pinka, 
Carnations, and Picotees from well-known growers, and 
to give a &ur price for them, as no really good ones 
can be had as proper plants for a low price. One 
dozen of each may be bought for II. ia., the Carna- 
tions and Picotees; 12s. per dozen pairs for the Pinks. 
' Per dozen pairs ' is the way all these are sold by good 
standard growers, and they will be really good at that 
price. Here I think it necessary to go into the pro- 
pagation and proper growing of each of these classes, 
setting apart a chapter for them. 




CHAPTER V. 

ON THE PINK. 

There are many classes of the Pink tribe, and nume- 
rous varieties of each class, all of which possess a certain 
degree of beauty, or some peculiar qualification of its 
own worthy of notice, and, I may say, of cultivation 
too. But I can only give the cultural treatment of the 
Dianthus caryophyllus. Some will ask. What is the 
difierence between a Pink and a Picotee, for they seem 
very much aHke ? I admit it is even so to a great 
extent in some cases ; but the difierence exists in the 
lacings of the flower of each class. There are Pinks 
with no markings or lacings, but these are not florist's 
flowers. The florist's Pink possesses a lacing around 
the petals, and this is difi'erent to that of the Picotee, 
inasmuch as it is more or less fringed, or not quite so 
clean as that of a good Picotee ; and this lacing difi'ers 
again firom the Picotee, inasmuch as there is some white 
on the edge of the petal beyond the lacing, while that 
of the Picotee is quite on the edge of the petal, forming 
a clean threadlike finish to it. 

THE PROPAGATION OF THE PINK. 

Some people ihultiply the Pink by slips, or splits, 
as some of our old ladies call them. That is an easy, 
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rough-and-ready way of doing the thing, and it is even 
done by some professionals too ; but this method of 
propagation is not good for the production of fine 
flowers, as these splits or divisions of the plants contain 
numerous pipings, some old wood, and no roots, so that 
they never become as vigorous as plants struck from 
clean pipings, and consequently never give such fine 
flowers. Some persons layer them, but as this way is 
extremely inconvenient for a very stout person to do, I 
advise everybody to pipe them as the easiest, most 
convenient, and certain way of propagation, and any- 
body can do it without trouble. 

These pipings are nothing more or less than cuttings 
taken ofiF the plant, and consist of the strongest young 
grass that the plants possess in the months of June or 
July. These pipings or cuttings should contain not 
less than three joints, counting from the top down- 
wards ; the third joint must be the one to form the 
base of the piping. Having selected as many of the 
cuttings as will fill a bell-glass, or hand-light, at about 
one and a half inch apart every way, proceed to prepare 
them as soon as possible. In doing this, snap oflF the 
grass by a short and sudden jerk, or they (the leaves) 
may be taken ofiF with a pair of small propagating 
scissors ; but those at the base of the cutting must be 
snapped oflF, first removing with a keen-edged small 
knife the base of the cutting nearly up to the joint, 
leaving a very small portion of the wood below it. 
Then remove the remainder of the base of the leaf 
with the thumb-nail, and carefully cut away the re- 
maining portion of the stem up to the joint, but not 
into it ; preserve the swell of the cutting thus : — 
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This base should be cut nicely over at right angles 
immediately under the swell of the cutting at a. This 
is really the secret of success in striking Pink 
and Carnation pipings. 

The next proceeding is the insertion of 
the prepared piping. Previous to preparing 
the cuttings, make the soil ready. This con- 
Fio. 1.- sists in forming a compost with two parts of 
SBcrnow of decomposed leaf-mould sifted fine, one part 
maiden loam made fine also, and one part 
silver sand ; well mix the whole, and having 
selected a spot under a south wall or fence, remove the 
soil, or place a few bricks on the surface, forming a frame 
to hold the soil, two bricks thick — i.e. one brick laid on 
another will be quite deep enough for it in which to 
insert the pipings. This little brick curbing (of course 
boards will do) should be large enough to receive the 
hand-light, or bell-glass inside, so that the light may 
rest upon the bed of soil, inside the frame. Having 
put down the fine compost, level it, and make it mode- 
rately firm with the hand, and all the pipings to fill 
the striking light at one and a half inch asunder being 
ready for insertion, take a small water-pot with a fine 
rose, and gently water the soil all over evenly to satu- 
ration. Let it remain for ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour, then forthwith proceed to insert the pipings 
one by one, by gently pressing them into the wet bed 
of soil up to the leaves, which should all be left upon 
the top joint. The pipings will go into the bed of fine 
wet soil easily without any dibber stick, and when all 
are in, let them rest for an hour ; then put the glass 
over them, keeping it quite close for a fortnight or 
three weeks, by which time the pipings will be rooted, 
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when some air may be given them by placing a thumb 
pot under the light on one side. Little or no shading 
will be required from the time that the pipings are 
inserted till the air is admitted, i.e. till they are rooted ; 
for if shading is done under these circumstances, many 
of the pipings will no doubt rot ofiF. 

I have found this to be the surest and quickest way 
of making Finks firom old stools, and I think it wUl be 
found that plants made from pipings make better and 
more robust plants than those do which are made from 
layers. The fact is, those made from layers are suc- 
coured by the old stool, which when the layer gets 
detached misses its sustainer for some time, while the 
plants from pipings have to sustain themselves all 
through. In three weeks from the time the pipings 
are put in they will be all rooted. Let them remain 
one week from this to get strength, and then one more 
week with the glass entirely ofiF, and at the end of the 
fifth week the newly struck young plants may be re- 
moved and planted out into beds of good fine soil. 

THE SOIL AND SITUATION OF THE BED, 

The situation of the bed should be a south, south- 
east, or south-west aspect, and the soil should be a well- 
blended compost of maiden loam, old decayed manure 
(or horse droppings swept from the road) and sand. If 
horse droppings are used, enough sand will be swept 
up with them without adding any more. This manure 
may be added to good common garden soil, which will 
grow Pinks well. 

The bed for good choice sorts should be raised three 
or four inches above the ground level, to ensure good 
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drainage. The plants should not be planted closer than 
nine inches apart, and from that to twelve every way. 
The soil being made fine, proceed to plant the young 
plants with a common hand-dibber, or with a small 
garden trowel, letting them in well up to the leaves ; 
and when all are in, water the whole to settle the soil 
well about them. Here they may remain to flower, 
occasionally stirring the surface of the bed about the 
plants with a light hoe ; this will keep down weeds and 
encourage the growth of the plants. 



WINTERING THE PINKS. 

In some localities, and during severe winters, it will 
be dangerous to leave the plants unprotected, as the cold 
drying and frosty winds will cause them to suflfer from 
the eflfects thereof, and if much exposed many of them 
will probably die oflF. In such localities and under 
such circumstances, protect them by sticking either fir 
branches or furze into the bed pretty thick among the 
plants, driving them into the ground so as to make 
them firm, and setting them upright. These fir or 
furze spray branches should not be above ten or twelve 
inches above the Pinks after they are driven into the 
bed, nor is it necessary to envelope the plants, but 
merely to prevent the high winds from blowing them 
about, and to afibrd them shelter during the dry frosts. 
As soon as these are over, in the spring, they may all 
be removed, and the surface of the bed top-dressed with 
horse droppings from the road, and the surface of the 
bed stirred all over to a depth of three inches, leaving 
it fine and neat. 

In some cold soils and in some counties it would 
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be a good plan either to pot the newly struck plants 
for the winter, or to plant them into a shallow cold 
firame to remain there till all danger from the injurious 
frosts is over, and then to plant them out into the beds. 
If potted, two plants may be put into a forty-eight size 
pot, or four into a thirty-two size. If they are planted 
into soil in a cold frame, they may be placed as thick 
again as they are required to be when planted out into 
the beds. Draw the sashes quite oflF every dry day, 
and give all the air possible on all occasions ; so also in 
the case of the potted plants ; and look out sharp after 
slugs and the field-mouse. These are troublesome pests 
at times. The mouse lives on green meat, i.e. grass 
and plants of various kinds, and if this fellow gets into 
the frame among the plants in the winter, it will pro- 
bably cause considerable annoyance. If there is any 
danger of this, lay some nicely prepared one inch square 
pieces of fresh bread and butter, with some of the 
popular rat poison mixed thinly with the butter, and 
deposited in small empty flower-pots turned on their 
sides in the frame. 



FLOWEBING THE PLANTS, 

As the Pinks advance towards flowering, and nume- 
rous flower stems are thrown up, thin them out, re- 
serving the strongest for flowers ; and these again may 
have the flower pods thinned so as to get extra fine 
flowers. Sticks must be placed against the flower 
stems as soon as they are six inches high, to which 
they should be tied at once with thin strips of roffia. 
It will be observed that a great many good Pinks are 
addicted to bursting, i.e, the calyx is so short that the 
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numerous petals contained in it are more than the 
sheath or pod can contain without splitting. To prevent 
this a piece of thin cardboard should be placed on the 
calyx before the flower has opened at all, a round hole 
being cut in the centre of the card so as to fit on the 
pod moderately tight, but not too tight. This card 
should be cut round, and as large as a penny piece, 
or a little less than the fully expanded flower will 
become. 

In most cases the bursters, as we call them, are the 
most double flowers in both Pinks and Carnations, and 
jfrequently the flowers are as good (or of better quality 
as far as markings go) as those that do not burst ; yet 
I am of opinion that this bursting of the pod-sheath 
or calyx should be an objection in the case of an exhi- 
bition flower, because, let the flower be never so good 
in other respects, nothing looks worse than a Pink, 
Picotee or Carnation that has lost its symmetry, and 
seems a mass of confusion, like a fair maid with dis- 
hevelled hair. The flowers might be kept in order by 
a small spring wire placed upon the calyx just before 
the flower opens. This circular spring may be of such 
an elasticity as to admit of a little expansion, so as to 
allow of the pod swelling to some extent. 

As soon as the flower pods are nearly full grown, 
a good watering with some moderately strong liquid 
manure may be given to each plant ; this will help to 
develop extra fine flowers. 

Ordinary and good border sorts may be continued 
in the old stools, but these should be taken up once a 
year, divided, and replanted, digging them in well up 
to the grass. This should be done during the months 
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of August or September, but not later ; using some 
old manure, sand and maiden loam upon the plants as 
you proceed. 

Pinks may be forced readily, and for this purpose 
some sorts are better adapted than others, and these 
should be selected. They are generally not so double 
as those not so well qualified for forcing. To get good 
strong young plants fit for this (and old ones are of 
little use), recourse must be had to early propagation ; 
and to do this, cuttings or pipings must be had as 
early as April or May, from plants grown in pots in a 
forcing house or warm greenhouse, placed there in 
December, January or February. 

These pipings can be struck in deep seed-pans 
filled with the same kind of soil as before alluded to, 
and kept in the propagating house. As soon as they 
are well rooted, plant them out into good fine soil, 
water, and encourage them to grow as fast as possible ; 
and by September they will probably be large and very 
strong plants. They should be cut over in August if 
the grass gets too long, and by the end of October they 
may be carefully lifted with a large trowel, having 
previously well soaked the ground with water. Lift 
each plant with a good ball of earth, and place them 
either in seven-inch pots, or in pairs in nine-inch pots ; 
but if boxes are made to hold six each, and are seven 
inches wide, and eight inches deep, by placing the 
plants nearly close together, a considerable saving of 
space in the room will be efifected, and the Pinks will 
do even better. It is not a good method to place the 
Pinks in heat at once, but let the newly potted plants 
be placed in a cold frame or in the house, giving them 
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air for a month or six weeks previous to commencmg 
the process of subjecting them to heat, when a low 
temperature may be commenced with at first. As soon 
as the green fly appears on them, smoke them ; and if 
any signs of mildew appear, dust them over with flour 
of sulphur. 




CHAPTEK VI. 

THE PICOTEE AND CAKNATION. 

The choice named varieties of the Carnation and 
Picotee are in my opinion among the most notable 
gems of the garden, and certainly no good or even 
ordinary garden should be without them. I say this 
not simply to induce the public to purchase them, but 
as a fact; and no lover of real gems in the flower 
garden should be without some good Picotees and 
Carnations. 

Some fine sorts may be raised from seed, to be 
obtained at the best seed shops. I have raised many 
good ones in this way, but not one in a hundred seed- 
lings will prove fit for standard show sorts. I have 
raised as many as five hundred Carnations per year 
from seed, and a great number have turned out well, 
but perhaps not one fit for a show plant. I merely 
mention this in order to prevent purchasers of seed 
at even the very best seed shops from expecting too 
great things. I know that Carnation seed carefully 
and perseveringly saved from the very best named 
prize sorts will produce similar fine flowers, and one in 
fifty may turn out a gem ; but it is hard to get such 
seed at any price, for the best growers of these flowers 
do not care to save much seed from their choicest 
named sorts, and when they do save it they keep it 
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for their own sowing. So that to get seed that will 
certainly produce some really good prize varieties, you 
must save it yourself. Here it is at once evident what 
must be done, viz. to purchase good sorts of those who 
grow them for sale, such as Turner of Slough, and 
some others ; but this grower is no doubt one to be 
depended upon for quality. It is far better to purchase 
one dozen really good ones than to possess a thousand 
inferior sorts. 

The stock should be purchased in the month of 
September or early in October, and then be shifted 
from the small pots into six-inch pots, putting them in 
pairs. Keep them in a dry cold frame till March or 
April, when they may be either shifted into eight-inch 
pots to flower, or they may be planted out into beds of 
good soil ; but for the choicest sorts it is far better to 
flower them in pots. The compost should consist of 
good tender loam two parts, one part good old decayed 
dung, and one part silver sand, or some other clean 
and sharp sand free from minerals. This compost 
should not be sifted, but chopped fine with the spade, 
and well mixed, first putting a good drainage in the 
bottom of the pots to ensure the carrying ofi" of the 
superfluous water. Then place some rough pieces of 
turf over the crocks, put the plants into the pots and 
fill up with the compost moderately firm ; \y^ater, and 
set them in some sheltered spot in the sun, or, what is 
better, plunge the pots up to the rims in tan, cocoa- 
nut fibre or cinder ash. 

FLOWERING THE PLANTS, 

As soon as the plants start for flower, place a neat stick 
to each scape, and tie it early to the stick. When the 
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pods of flower all appear, thin them out to one half or 
one third, and then give the plants a weekly watering 
with weak liquid manure. One peck of sheep drop- 
pings diluted with fifteen gallons of soft water is an 
excellent manure; or the drainings from the stable 
manure heap, diluted two thirds with clean water, is 
also a good liquid manure ; but in no case give it too 
strong, nor oftener than once a week. As soon as the 
flowers begin to expand, in order to preserve a pro- 
tracted flowering season, the pots may be removed to a 
shady spot, or be screened from the midday sun by a 
t^iin awning of calico ; if they are set under a west or 
north wall, the trouble of screening them with awnings 
will be saved, and the plants will do equally well. 



SAVING THE SEED, 

The raising of new sorts of the Carnation and Picotee 
is certainly a most interesting occupation for anyone, 
especially for those who can aflford the money to pur- 
chase good stocks from which to save prime seed, and 
who have leisure time to do the thing well, for a little 
pains may be productive of great gains. This depends 
upon the care taken in obtaining extra vital seed, and 
this is done in the same way as that for the double 
Stock. The seed is produced from the kind that will 
give double flowers by thinning out the seed-pods, re- 
serving only the leading pods to bear seed, and then 
giving one good watering to the plants when the seed 
is formed, and before it gets half ripe, with liquid ma- 
nure ; this will increase its value for producing prize 
flowers. 

It is absolutely necessary and most important that 
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the plants should be exposed, during the formation and 
the ripening of the seed, to the full influence of the 
sun; and if the season should be cold and wet, the 
plants in pots should be put in a house, or in a cold 
frame, giving an abundance of air. When the seed is 
ripe, which can easily be ascertained by picking a little 
piece of the bark of the seed-pod off (if it is ripe, it 
will be of a blackish brown), then pick the seed out of 
the pod, and dry it off well by exposing it to the sun 
- for some days, laying it in a seed-pan on paper in the 
conservatory away from the attacks of mice ; and when, 
it is quite dry, put it in an impervious seed paper 
packet till the following March or April. 

SOWING THE SEED. 

March or April being come, then is the time to sow 
the Carnation, Picotee and Pink seed. Ordinary sorts 
maybe sown in the open groimd, but the more valuable 
should be sown in deep seed-pans, and set in a mild 
heat till it is well up. It may then be set in a close 
cold frame for a week, when air must be admitted for 
a week or two, after which the seedlings may be set 
outside, and as soon as they possess six or eight leaves, 
prick them off into other pans, putting say six plants 
into an eight-inch pan, where they may remain till the 
following March or April, when they should be trans- 
planted into beds of good fine soil to prove them. 
Here they will flower in the following July, when 
selections may be made as to quality; and if exhi- 
bited, judgment will be passed upon them from this 
point as to their merits. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE CARNATION. 

This is chiefly done by layering, but it may also be 
done by pipings ; it is, however, necessary to subject 
the latter to heat to be successful in rooting them. I 
have rooted them on the same plan as described for 
the Pink, but there is a large amount of uncertainty 
attached to the striking of choice Carnations by that 
method. 

Those amateurs who have no means of striking 
pipings of Carnations (such as small striking glasses, or 
heat), had better layer them. This may be performed 
by anyone, either by a lady or gentleman. In the 
month of July select the longest and strongest young 
growth on the plant, and having first put down to each 
plant a measure of fine compost (similar to that in 
which the Pink pipings are struck), say half a peck or 
more, level it down round it. Then cut the leaves 
from each branch to be layered from the main root up 
to the second joint from the top of the layer, leaving 
the grass or leaves untouched above this ; then on the 
imder side of each layer make a tongue slit, entering 
the knife (which should be a pen-knife or a budding 
knife) in at the third or fourth joint from the top, and 
drawing it upwards for an inch ; gently bend the shoot 
upwards, when the tongue will spring out, as seen in the 
diagram. 

If on bending the layer up the tongue does not 
spring out sufficiently, place a small piece of stick in 
the sUt nearly up to the ground line, or a barleycorn 
will do ; this will keep the tongue out enough. Now 
scratch away a pit in the soil and place the tongue in 
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it, and put a hook-peg upon the layer at d, to hold it 
firmly, then fill up the hole, gently pressing the soil to 

the layer ; and when all are 
done on the plant, give the 
whole a moderate watering 
with a fine rose to settle the 
soil well about the layers, 
and should the weather 
prove dry, frequent water- 
ings will be necessary till 
they are rooted, which will 
be in about a month or six 
weeks' time, when the layers 
should be disunited from 
the old plant by passing a 
Fio. 2.--A sBCTWN^F A CARNATION feeeu-edged knife through 

a, leading from the main root ; b, the the part d at 6, leaving the 
tongue ; c, the ground line. f i t t r 

layers undisturbed for a 
week or ten days, or more, when they may be removed 
and potted, or planted out. 

This layering applies to plants grown in the ground ; 
and those grown in pots must either be carefully 
turned out ball entire into the ground, or have the 
pots plunged for the purpose, as there is no method of 
layering Carnations or Picotees grown in pots without 
either plunging the pots up to the rims, or turning 
them out as before stated. Therefore recourse must 
be had to striking cuttings or pipings of those grown 
in pots. Great care is needed here to ensure success 
with regard to some sorts. As soon as the pipings 
have grown long enough, i.e. as soon as they contain 
three joints or more, take them oflF below the third 
joint, and have some nice mild heat ready, 55** or 
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not more than 60^ Fahrenheit — ^no more heat as a 
bottom heat mnst be allowed, nor more for top heat. 
The frame in which the Carnation pipings are to be 
struck should be &cing the north, and entirely screened 
from the fiill south midday sun, because, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep them close, and if the fiiune 
is facing the south, with the bottom heat and the sun 
heat combined, the temperatur will be much too high 
for the pipings to root. 

There is a good deal of diflFerence between these 
choice Carnation and Picotee pipings, and the Tink 
pipings, as the latter will strike more freely than Car- 
nations. The preparation of both is the same, and the 
soil may also be the same. The pots may be either 
small or moderate sized ones ; if three-inch pots are 
used, two pipings may be inserted in each ; or if small 
forty-eight sized pots are used, which are more than 
four inches in diameter, four pipings (two pairs) may 
be inserted in each. The pots being selected, the soil 
ready, and the heat in good steady order, proceed at 
once to fill them, previously placing a few crocks at 
the bottom ; press the soil firmly in the pots, and then 
prepare the cuttings as before described. (See Pink 
Pipings.) As soon as the cuttings are in, water them 
with a fine rose water-pot, let them drain for an hour, 
then plunge the pots up to their rims in cocoa-nut 
fibre, tan, sawdust, or cinder ashes, placed on the heat, 
close the lights, and watch the progress the cuttings 
make ; especially see that the bottom heat is not too 
great. As soon as the pipings show any signs of 
being rooted, which will be seen by the growth of the 
heart leaves, give them a little air by placing a thin 
block of wood under the sash. 

£ 
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DRESSING CARNATIONS, 

Dressing the flowers of Carnations and Picotees is 
a thing that has of late occupied the attention of some 
persons considerably. And I must say many sensible 
and appropriate observations have been made, much 
to the annoyance of its advocates, but to my gratifica- 
tion ; for above all things, I think to extract disqualified 
petals from the flower, and to place artificial or false 
ones in it, and to torture the flower of a Carnation or 
Picotee by putting it into a position other than that 
in which it grew or would grow, on purpose to obtain 
an exhibition prize, is an imposition that should not by 
any means be tolerated by honest judges at any flower 
show. 

Suppose (and this is not beyond supposition) a 
lady or gentleman goes to a Carnation show and there 
sees some Carnation and Picotee flowers of a beautifnl 
and symmetrical character which attract them so much 
that they are anxious to obtain similar ones, and 
inquire where they can get them. They are told, and 
they then order several pairs at a high price, it may 
be at 108. or even \l, per pair. Well, when they bloom 
the next season, the flowers are scarcely recognisable 
when compared with those they saw at the flower show ; 
and say they, * I have been sadly taken in, for these 
are no more like what I ordered than an apple is like 
a nut.' Then such persons are so disgusted with the 
whole affair, that instead of taking a substantial and 
abiding interest in Carnation growing, they lose all 
interest in it and throw up the thing altogether, and 
the trade is looked upon as a swindle. Such, no doubt, 
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are the real effects of * dressing Carnations * for exhibi- 
tions. Now, I say, let no prizes be given for flowers 
thus dressed. 

Some do, however, advocate it, and foolishly com- 
pare dressing Carnations for exhibition to the pruning 
of a Pear tree, which latter process they call dressing, 
— ^to which it can bear no similarity whatever. The 
pruning of the Pear tree, or Peach tree, does not 
change the character of the fruit, while the dressing 
of the flowers of the Carnation, in order to obtain a 
prize, does. Again, a grower of Carnations may get his 
flowers as large as a cheese-plate if he can, and yet not 
cheat the public ; and a man by the so-called dressing 
of his Pear trees may get pears double the size they 
would be if not pruned, and still their character would 
not be changed; but * dressing Carnations' so as to 
alter the marking, and to produce flowers beyond their 
ordinary character by means of chemicals and other 
devices, is a fraud and an imposition upon the public, 
just as much as it is to dress up old cloth so as to make 
it look like new, and then to palm it off as such. It 
seems to me equally fraudulent to * dress up ' Carnation 
flowers so as to make them appear fex superior to 
what the sort really is. If a man is not clever enough 
as a gardener to produce good and fine flowers from 
the sorts fit for exhibition, he should be content to 
grow them for his own gratification or that of others, 
quietly at home. . In my hiunble opinion it is the 
constant disappointment in things of this kind that in 
a great measure militates against the interest in popu- 
lar gardening. Nothing should be too highly repre- 
sented, i.e.. it should not be flattered. It is much 
better to err the other way, for really good things will 

B 2 
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recommend themselves. The wholesale deception in all 
trades, especially in the case of gardening, cannot be 
censmred too much. If we wish the art of gardening 
to make progress, nothing but good things and tme 
to their description should be sold. 

Another good perennial is the Pansy, and also the 
Viola : the former everybody knows. The Violas as a 
rule do not give much scent, but they are most prolific 
flowerera and are first-class things for bedding out. They 
may be raised from seed, and be easily multiplied by 
ct^fcbings as for the Pansy. (See the chapter following on 
the Pansy.) I do not find many amateurs who really 
know how to manage the propagation of these desirable 
and very popular flowers. This I hope will be a 
sufficient excuse for my treating at large the Pansy, 
Pink, Carnation, &c. 




CHAPTEB VII. 

THE PANSY. 

The Pansy, unlike the Polyanthus and the Auricula, 
is nearly ever-flowering and ever-changing, presenting 
multitudinous features, out of which numerous ima- 
ginary or real figures may be formed; but a really 
good Pansy is certainly a superb thing, and as they are 
of comparatively easy culture, it is somewhat astonish- 
ing that we see so few of them in our villa and cottage 
gardens, especially as it is an exhibition plant, well 
adapted for cottage garden exhibitions ; being in flower 
at all times, it is never too soon nor too late for the 
exhibition. I particularly recommend cottagers and 
residents in small villas to possess a collection of, say, a 
dozen good sorts for a small bed. The cost is not much, 
and they may be grown by anyone who possesses a 
square yard of ground. In the few following pages a 
very simple method is put before the reader^ to show 
how to grow them for competition. 

MOW TO OBTAIN THE STOCK. 

Some good seed may be had of private growers at 
home. It is quite a mistake when amateurs send 
abroad to some warmer climate than ours for the seed ; 
curious and novel sorts may be thus obtained, but it is 
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rarely that a good show variety fit for our exhibitions 
can be had from seed from a warm climate. Those who 
are in earnest about growing the Pansy for exhibition, 
or who are desirous of succeeding in raising new sorts, 
should purchase a few really good named sorts of our 
midland or northern growers, such as Turner of 
Slough, or Chater of Saflfron Walden. The latter is a 
northern grower, and the former a midland grower; 
both of note as regards the Pansy. There are also 
many more of perhaps equal standing as growers of 
this feivourite flower. The best way is to get their 
catalogues, and select, say, one dozen distinct show 
sorts in September or not later than October, and then 
to plant them out at once. 

THE SOIL, 

The soil best suited for growing the Pansy is one 
composed of a sandy loam with a good proportion of 
decomposed old manure from old cucumber or melon 
beds. The bed should be well drained, and raised a 
little above the level, so as to give a free drainage to the 
plants through the winter months. This is a very 
important thing in Pansy growing, for if the bed is not 
sufficiently drained, many of the more tender sorts will 
shank oflF, as gardeners call it, i.e. they will rot oflF at 
the surface of the soil ; and so they will if the surface 
of the bed is beaten down by heavy rains, and ren- 
dered impervious to the sun and air through its being 
made too fine by raking, or through not containing sapd 
enough to keep it open. 

It is quite possible to over-nurse the Pansy as well 
as the Auricula. The soil should be well prepared by 
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a judicious blending of the compost, so as to equalise 
its component parts throughout the whole depth of the 
bed, which need not be more than one foot deep, A 
stratum of coarse maiden loam and decomposed manure 
or leaf-mould may be put into the bottom, and the 
upper part of the bed should be made fine, i.e. chopped 
moderately fine with the spade, so as to well mix the 
loam, manure and sand, which may be in the proportion 
of one part of each of the former to about one fourth 
of the latter ; or two barrowfuls each of maiden loam 
and old dung, and one of sand. The sand should be of 
a clean, sharp nature, that which is swept up from flint- 
stone or gravel roads, but not from limestone roads, 
nor indeed from any roads made of rock stone, as this 
often contains poisonous minerals. The sand from flint 
or gravel is pure, and may be used without fear of any 
bad results. 

The surface of the bed should not be made too 
fine — not as fine as sifted cinder ashes or sand, but 
two degrees coarser than such ashes. Soil left in this 
state after the plants are inserted is far better itself, 
as well as for the well-being of the plants to winter 
in, than that which is made finer. 

THE SITUATION OF THE BED, 

The Pansy will grow and flower well in any aspect, 
a westerly or northerly one being by far the best ; but 
I think a north-westerly one may be considered as 
favourable as any ; here an amount of solar influence 
will come to them sufficient to give a robust character 
and substance to the flower without aflfecting its colour, 
which is always the case when more under the influence 
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of a hot sun. The less sun the Pansy has the better 
for the flowers, especially as regards some colours. 
I find that, under certain circumstances, the same 
flower differs so much that it almost appears another 
thing altogether in the early spring to what it does in 
the summer after the sun has borne upon it. Others 
are not influenced in the same way, because they con- 
tain colours that are not to be so afiFected ; yet even 
those flowers become more flaccid when under the full 
influence of the sun, so that, let the kind be what it 
may, a tolerably sunless aspect is the best. 

Pansies as cut flowers last several days, and this 
may be an additional reason for planting them in a 
situation best suited to the production of good flowers, 
notwithstanding that it may be even where they are not 
immediately connected with the general sunny flower 
garden, I know of no better sun-break for the Pansy 
than that employed for the Auricula. 

HOW TO PLANT THM PANSY, 

In due time prepare the bed beforehand, and 
plant then with a garden trowel at not less than nine 
inches apart every way. In planting the Pansy, lift 
the soil out with the trowel, and let the plants in up to 
the leaves, then fit some fine soil to them moderately 
firm, and leave the surface of the bed a little rough ; 
by no means rake it down very fine. Put in some 
metallic or terra-cotta labels against each plant, and 
leave them for a month, when the bed should be sur- 
face hoed, and left for another month; then hoed 
again, and so on through the winter months. Slugs 
are fond of the flowers, therefore look well after them; 
but more of this hereafter. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE PANSY. 

As the young stuff comes up from the roots of the 
plants, and when about two inches long (not more, 
but rather less), and before it flowers, take it off with 
the knife close down to the surface of the ground ; 
trim off the lower leaves, and then insert them three 
or four into three-inch pots, or, if in the summer 
months, insert them in the ground under a north wall, 
in fine compost with a good proportion of fine sand. 
The cuttings may be taken off whenever they can be 
had, watching for them, for if they are allowed to pass 
a certain stage of growth they become useless for cut- 
tings, and will prove disappointing as a supply for 
young plants. 

The cuttings (or the young growth best adapted 
for them) soon get hollow when it is in the least doubt- 
ful whether they will strike root, and then most probably 
they will not strike root at all, so that a little watching 
to catch them at the proper stage of their growth is 
necessary. Insert them in the soil with a small stick 
rounded like a hand dibber. Close the soil to the base 
of the cutting moderately firm, and water it with a 
fine rose. Pansy cuttings will soon strike, and when 
well rooted they may be transplanted into beds as for 
mature plants. (See * Planting.' ) 

If the cuttings are taken off in the late autumn, say 
September, which is about the best time to make good 
plants for spring flowering, they should be inserted in 
pots, as I have said before, and set in a cold frame, or 
under a hand-light; but they need not be kept too 
close, a little air may be admitted at all times, and at 
first they should be shaded during a hot sun. These 
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autumn-struck cuttings should be either potted off 
singly into five- inch pots or planted out in the ground 
in open weather in February or March ; if the weather is 
severe, as it may be in February, or even March, retain 
the young plants in four-inch pots until it is milder ; 
but if they must be kept in pots, give an abundance of 
air night and day to harden them off well before plant- 
ing them out. 

The seed of the Pansy may be sown in the spring 
or autunm; but I prefer the month of September 
above all other times for doing so. From this sowing 
an early spring flower will arise, and this is no doubt 
the best time for it before the heat is great ; but if the 
seed is sown in the spring it will bloom in the middle 
of the' summer, when the flowers will be small and 
inferior in every way. 

SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT OF THE PANSY, 

This refers to the maintaining of a vigorous growth 
in the plants, and the development of fine flowers. To 
do this, top-dress them with droppings swept up from 
the road, or with old decayed manure, in February, 
first stirring the surface of the bed an inch or two 
deep ; then carefully distribute the manure evenly over 
the whole of it, being careful not to come in contact 
with the stems of the plants with too much of the 
manure, i.e. do not surround their stems with a 
quantity of the manure so as to exclude the air, so that 
too much damp is retained round the main stem, for 
through that many choice sorts are lost by shanking 
off as it is called. Let the manure remain on till the 
month of March or April, when it may be merely let 
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into the surface of the bed, and leave the soil mode- 
rately fine. 

As soon as the flower buds appear, apply some weak 
liquid manure to each plant, not immediately on the 
main stem, but round it, in one or two good soakings, so 
as to reach well down to the roots below. This will 
materially help to develop extra fine flowers. This 
liquid manure may consist of some sheep droppings put 
into a tub, as directed for the Auricula. It must be 
cautiously given to some slow-growing sorts, as these do 
not consume so much nutriment as the fast-growing 
ones, and too much would probably prove an injury to 
them. The flower-buds may be thinned out when too 
many appear at once on a plant. 

THE DISEASES OF THE PANSY, 

The Pansy is liable to die oflF through the soil being 
too retentive of moisture. The remedy for this is a 
good drainage below. (See 'The Soil;' and 'How to 
Plant the Pansy.') In some localities it may be neces- 
sary to take some additional pains to prevent this 
disease. These localities are such as are surrounded by 
natural vapour, which will hang about and overcharge 
vegetation with hydrogenic acids, or through its being 
in a locality that creates more moisture than can be 
disposed of by the functions of the plant, or carried off 
by the absorbing elementary influences. The plant 
suffers as a consequence, and those that are of a less 
robust constitution succumb. I once experienced a 
great loss from this very cause. When this is the case, 
it is a very good plan to break up as much charcoal into 
lumps as large as horse-beans as will mix into the 
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whole swrface of the bed, so as to form a moderate pro- 
portion in compound. Especially introduce some extra 
lumps round each weak plant ; this will mechanically 
and chemically act in a beneficial manner in regulating 
and purifying the overcharge of vapour. 

The Pansy is also liable to the attacks of insect 
pests. Slugs are very fond of the flowers, and will 
seriously interfere with the competitor for prizes, if 
not assiduously watched. As soon as the flower buds 
appear, take a lamp and a box of fresh-slaked lime, in 
the evening of a warm day, and throw the light upon 
every plant as you proceed over the whole bed. As 
soon as you find a slug, drop a few grains of the lime 
upon it, and sprinkle a very small portion over the sur- 
face, but not on the plants — not that lime will injure 
Pansies, but it might disfigure the flowers. It is of no 
use whatever to apply lime to the plants during the day 
after the sim is up, nor before it sets, with a view to 
destroy slugs. They are too cautious to venture out 
while the caustic properties of the lime remain, which 
is but a short time after it is applied to the groimd, 
then it is of no further use in this respect. Picking 
them up and putting them in a flower-pot with a cork 
pushed into the hole at the bottom, and a little lime or 
salt sprinkled on them each time any are taken, is a 
good plan, but it must be done either early in the 
morning or late at night. 

The Pansy is also liable to the green fly, and when 
this insect attacks them fumigating with tobacco paper 
must be resorted to. It is likewise subject to mildew, 
and in this case dust the plants with sulphur. The 
wind often proves destructive to this plant, and if the 
bed is exposed to cold winds, which are frequently 
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boisterous and of a drying nature, they will twist them 
clean off at the surface. To prevent this, &sten them 
down with hook-pegs — three or four of these pegs will 
secure each plant. Earwigs will eat the petals, and 
must be trapped as in the case of Dahlias. 

THE PROPERTIES OF A GOOD PAXSY, 

A fine flower must possess density of colour, and 
must be of good substance. Its outline should be 
pretty circular, and be firee firom buckling — i.e, not 
undulated or waved, but carry naturally a pretty flat 
face. The ground colour may be white, yellow or 
pure straw, or scarlet if you can get it. The colours 
attached should be decided, Le. without running into 
the ground colour. The petals should bear a good pro- 
portion one to the other. If the top petals are dispro- 
-portionate in size to the lower and wing petals, the 
flower may be condemned by the judges, even if its other 
qualities are good. The colours on the ground must be 
equal, and the eye of the flower may radiate, but not 
extend beyond its fair limits — not above a circle of half 
an inch, three-quarters of an inch, or an inch ; at any 
rate the rays must not extend to the margin of the 
petals. 

There is now a new class of flower which possesses 
blotches, and is very curious and remarkable ; but most 
of them are inconstant and unreliable. Nevertheless 
they are all more or less beautiful, while some are very 
handsome. 
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THE POTENTILLA, GLADIOLUS, RANUNCULUS, ETC. 

The next good perennial is the Potentilla. Few per- 
sons are aware of the beauty of some of these : — Atro- 
sanguinea, rich dark red ; Formosa, fine large yellow ; 
Menziesii, red spotted ; Vase d'Or, large double yellow ; 
Versicolor, double yellow flaked red; Cameleon, red 
striped purple ; and a variety besides, all of which are 
truly handsome, and will make a very interesting, 
beautiful and durable bed. They are quite hardy, and 
will do well in any good common garden soil. Thirty 
plants will fill one of the five feet diameter beds. They 
may be raised from seed. (See * How to Saise Seedling 
Plants.') 

The Pentstemon is also a good perennial. A 
selection of the varieties of the firee-flowering Genti- 
anoides makes a useful and handsome bed. They may 
be raised from seed and also by cuttings. (See * How 
to Raise Seedling Plants.') 

Now comes the justly popular and grand Gladi- 
olus. The hardy varieties are very showy, and may 
remain in the ground from year to year, and will not 
fail to give an abundance of fine flowers by top-dressing 
the bed annually with three or four inches of decayed 
manure after the flowers are over. Thirty good roots 
will fill a five feet diameter bed. * The roots may be 
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planted in the late autmnn, or in the month of Feb- 
ruary. Let the bnlbs into the bed four inches deep 
with a trowel. The bed should be well drained, and of 
a good deep soil of a sandy nature, having a &ir pro- 
portion of sand in it. Good strong bulbs of the hardy 
sorts may be had for lOs. per hundred. 

Ranunculus aconitifolius flore pleno, white; S. 
acris flore pleno, yellow ; and R. pamassifolius, white : 
are all desirable, hardy, and fine flowering species, 
which as a group will make a very pretty bed. Place 
six of the acris flore pleno in the middle of it to fill 
up the centre, and next to this plant a row of aconi- 
tifolius, and on the outside, nine inches firom the edge, 
a row of pamassifolius — a dwarf. Here then will be 
a really handsome bed of perpetual duration; forty 
plants in all will fill a five-feet bed. These cannot be 
raised firom seed ; but roots may be bought from 6cZ. 
to l8. each. 

A good perennial is the Double White Rocket ; a 
small bed of this will form a beautiful white group re- 
sembling double white Stocks, but of a superior reflex to 
the Stock. This is an old plant which is now seldom or 
never seen, but which surpasses most of the new things. 
The plants should be propagated by cuttings from the 
side shoots as soon as they are long enough, and inserted 
under a hand-light ; they are quite hardy, but require a 
good porous soil : a wet and cold one will not suit it 
during a wet winter. The Double White Rocket used 
to be one of the choicest hardy perennials, and why it 
should not be so now is a mystery to me, for there is 
nothing to be found that can supersede this good old 
plant for beauty and for fi'agrance in the evening. 

This variety will be found under the name of 
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Hesperis alba Acre pleno. The best time to plant it 
is either early in the autuinn or in the month of 
March ; but I prefer the autimin and the month of 
October ; for then if good strong plants are put into 
nicely prepared soil, they will re-establish themselves 
before the winter, and be fit to give fine spikes of 
flower in the following season. There is also a purple- 
flowered variety of the same quality and character 
which would make a splendid companion bed to the 
white. Twelve plants of each variety will fill two three 
feet diameter beds, and will perfume in a most agree- 
able manner a good-sized garden. No one can object 
to the fragrance of the Rocket, for it is not too sweet, 
nor is it accompanied with any degree of pungency. 

The Lychnis is next in importance as a really good 
and hardy perennial. There are now many'beautiful 
varieties of the Lychnis fulgens, but I shall only refer 
to the old Lychnis chalcedonica flore pleno, scarlet, 
and L. chalcedonica flore pleno alba, and of these I 
prefer the scarlet above all others. This truly superb 
old flower has now become nearly extinct, notwi£h- 
standing the fact that it may be said to exceed in 
vividness of colour every species of hardy flowers ; the 
colour being a bright scarlet with an extraordinary re- 
flexion. This species runs rather high — about two 
feet when in good ground ; but if it is planted in mild 
and moderately light soil the growth will not be so 
strong and there will not be quite so much flower. 
The double varieties are propagated by cuttings of the 
firm young side shoots, and by division of the roots. 
Good plants of the double varieties may be had of 
growers of it at 48. and 6a. per dozen. Eighteen good 
plants will soon quite fill a bed five feet in diameter, 
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and will then form a brilliant group which will last a 
lifetime. If a bed were planted alternately with the 
scarlet and the white, it would form a beautiful object. 
There is a single scarlet Chalcedonica variety which may 
be raised from seed, and which is equal to the others in 
vividness as regards the colour of the flower, but the 
double sort is the best. 

The Hollyhock. — In my opinion the Hollyhock 
never has an opportunity to display itself better, if so 
well, as when grouped in a good-sized circular bed. 
I^et a bed ten feet in diameter be riiade in the middle 
of a flower garden, supposing the garden to contain 
not less than twenty square perches — not a large space, 
and most villa gardens contain much more. This ten- 
feet diameter circular bed contains but about eight 
square yards, and a square perch contains thirty square 
yards. A ten feet diameter bed in a circle looks large, 
but in actual measurement it contains but little ; and 
it is not too large for most gardens for eighteen plants. 
These may be rather too many for the bed ; still, if the 
ground is deep and rich, and annually manured with 
some few good waterings of strong liquid manure, the 
plants whilst in flower will continue in good health and 
carry fine spikes of flower. 

They should be planted in the month of October, 
in the early part of the month ; or the planting may 
be deferred till February or March ; but if they are 
planted in the autumn, the chances are much better 
for fine flowers. The bed should be dug deep, turning 
in some good old manure and some sand. In planting, 
care should be taken to arrange the plants so that the 
strongest growers are in the middle. Put them in 
with the spade, letting the roots well down into the 

F 
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soil. If the roots are planted in the autumn, lay a 
spadeful or two of cinder ashes, old tan, or cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse round them, should the weather prove 
severe, and let it remain there till March. 

Good named sorts may be had of noted growers, 
such as Chater, of Saffron Walden, at a very moderate 
price ; but choice varieties may be raised from seed, 
by getting it from such a grower as the above named, 
who sends out seed warranted to produce first-class 
double flowers. (See ^ How to Eaise Seedling Plants.') 

The Wallflower. — Plants of this kind raised firom 
seed of the double German varieties will prove a most 
desirable class for ^The Ladies' Multum-in-parvo 
Flower Garden,' being of a hardy, dwarf and free- 
flowering nature. If the seed is obtained firom those 
who import it in the original sealed packets direct firom 
the growers, few out of a hundred will be perhaps 
worthless; but as a rule plants raised fi'om the seed 
obtained firom Germany will produce splendid flowers, 
and when they are planted as a group or cluster in a 
five feet diameter bed about twelve inches apart, they 
will make one of the most interesting beds possible to 
get from seed. A one shilling paper of the best mixed 
sort will raise as many plants as will be required under 
any circumstances. The seedlings should be raised 
during the months of April and May for flowering the 
following spring. (See * How to Eaise Seedling Plants.') 

The (Enothera. — There are only three or four 
varieties of this tribe worthy of a place in a good 
garden, (E. macrocarpa, CE. taraxacifolia, and (E. acaulis, 
a beautiful silvery white flower : the first named is a 
very large bright yellow flower, and the second is simi- 
lar as regards size, only white ; but T should reconunend 
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tnacrocarpa and acanlis, each of rerr dvarf habit, 
and free flowering. A three feet diameter bed of each 
will form a gronp of intere^ing small beds throogb 
the sninmer. Just as the sim is lovering towanls the 
horinon in the evening, the (Enothera will be seen (if 
you stand hj the bed) to develop its beantifiil bright 
flowers with enchanting and almost magir rapidity. 

The groond must be good, but not over-rich. The 
plants may be bonght, or they may be raised from seed. 
A one shilling paper of each will raise as many jjants 
as such a bed will require. ( See ' How to Raise Seedling 
Plants.') They shoold be raised in the month of May 
to flower the following Jlay and summer of the next 
year ; or they may be raised in the month of August, 
and planted out in the following Mareh or April. 




PAET n. 

ECONOMICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE GARDEN OF PERMANENT FLOWERING CLIMBERS 

FOR BEDS. 

I NOW come to what may be considered out of the 
ordinary way, and in some measure new ; but as one 
thing generally suggests another, so some improvements 
may probably result fiom my remarks. 

I am quite of opinion that anything out of the 
common way, when it is at the same time attended with 
economy, will in most cases recommend itself. The 
tribe of Clematis in variety, and the Lonicera, Pyrus 
japonica, Pyracantha, Vinca, and Passiflora, with. the 
Climbing Rose, are no doubt used for bedding in some 
parts already, especially the Clematis ; but, as a rule, 
one must go a long way to find such a thing at present. 
Be that as it may, the Clematis is no doubt a plant of 
the first order for bedding purposes. 

The Clematis. — ^Now select for a good and beautiful 
flowering variety, Flammula, a well-known free-flowering 
white sort, and quite hardy : this is a fast-growing kind, 
and one plant of it placed in the centre of a five feet 
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diameter bed would be quite enough by training the 
branches and pegging them down with hooks all over 
the bed. Next take Jackmanii, a large deep purple or 
violet-flowered sort and a free grower ; one plant of this 
is enough for a five feet diameter bed, the soil for 
which should be of a good sandy nature. Next take 
Azurea Grandiflora, one plant of this for the centre ; 
then Gem, a fine lavender flower, and Caroline Neville, 
white with mauve bars in the flower; the Queen, a 
splendid flower of a fine lavender colour, and scented ; 
and as many more as you please, but those named will 
each form a lovely six for half a dozen five-feet beds. 
The beds should be round and a little raised above the 
level, forming a slight mound ; i.e. a good convex over 
the surface. (See ' Shape of Beds.') 

In the management of the Clematis as a bedder, 
the beds must be well raised so as to ensure a good 
drainage. The leader branches of the plants should be 
distributed regularly over the bed as they advance. 
The earliest of these will ripen and soon become quite 
permanent, and ultimately the whole surface of each 
bed will be covered with these permanent branches, 
and then they may be pruned similar to a Grape vine, 
in the month of March or April, or just as soon as any 
signs of life appear. The beds will soon be completely 
filled quite up to the edge, and finally be one mass of 
fine handsome foliage and flowers of great splendour and 
of permanent endurance as plants. Here then we have 
economy combined with the climax of beauty. 

The Honeysuckle. — Next comes the tribe of Loni- 
eeras as bedding plants. The tribes of Honeysuckles 
are great favourites and are generally known as climbers, 
not as bedders, for which I am quite convinced they are 
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specially adapted. As climbers they are frequently 
pruned too much in the endeavour to get a full crop of 
flowers, but as bedders this may be avoided to great 
advantage. Some little thinning out, and some slight 
cutting back may be needful, but no severe pruning is 
at all necessary. The choice of sorts is important, and 
in this matter take Fragrantissima, Periclymenum, and 
Xanthocarpa, or common English Honeysuckle, which 
is abundant in flower, hardy, and delicious in fragrance. 
The first is a splendid and sweet variety. 

For those who have no walls or other means of 
growing Honeysuckles, plant one of those named above 
in the centre of a five feet diameter round bed, letting 
the bed be raised well above the common level and 
covered over with good-sized stones, over which the 
Honeysuckle will run and do well ; train the leaders 
regularly over the surface of the bed, and when it gets 
well filled with leaders, prune back some of the laterals 
and leave some nearly full length to flower. Some 
thinning out of the old leaders will be necessary now 
and then, and the laying in of some of the well-ripened 
young wood to succeed them. Thus a constant annual 
good bloom will be ensured. One or two beds of these 
will impart a fragrance to a parterre not to be equalled 
by anything else. Any good common garden soil not 
too rich will do for these Honeysuckles. 

The Pyrus japonica. — Generally this old favourite 
is grown on low walls, where of course it flowers earlier 
than it would if planted elsewhere ; but it is not at all 
tender so as to require a wall on which to flower ; for 
it is as hardy as the Hawthorn. I here propose to put 
one good plant in a five feet diameter circular bed 
of good common soil, training out the leaders over 
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stones laid on the sur&ce to raise it above the soil a 
little, merely to give prominence to the flowers, and 
when the bed gets well filled with wood, which may all 
remain as feat as it is fonned, merely pegging it down, 
a more floriferous and showy permanent bed cannot be 
had. It will be said, and perhaps with propriety, that 
for a greater part of the year there will be nothing bnt 
leaves to be seen ; I admit this, but here is the remedy. 
As the plant is placed in the centre of the bed, there 
will be no roots to interfere with the insertion of a 
few plants of Petimias in the month of May, which can 
be trained over the branches of the Pyrus for the 
smnmer without injury, and which will at the same 
time form a pretty object. 

The Lathyeus, Scarlet and White. — Few per- 
sons would think of using the Everlasting Pea for a 
bed. Be it remembered I do not refer to the one 
called Grandiflora, a splendid large-flowered kind, but 
to that magnificent sort which flowers in such amazingly 
profuse clusters. This is no doubt one of the most 
beautiful flowering dwarf climbers extant; and no 
one can adequately appreciate this plant (especially 
the scarlet one) as a permanent bedder unless they see 
it as such. I am fully convinced of its real value as a 
bedder ; one plant of each sort planted in the centre 
of a five feet diameter circular bed will be quite enough 
to fill it, and will form one of the most splendid beds 
possible. 

The soil should be of a good light nature, and the 
bed well drained and raised from six to nine inches 
above the level, having a good convex form. The 
growth must be pinned down as it advances, and 
spread about the surface so as to cover it all over alike. 
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and when it flowers they will be all thrown above the 
foliage, forming a complete mass, and surpassing every- 
thing else for splendour. This single bed, or the beds 
containing these Peas, may be planted with the Snow- 
drop, Crocus, Star of Bethlehem, &c., which will come 
up in the spring, then flower and die oflf before the 
Pea will have made much growth. The Pea will die 
quite down before the winter, when it must be cut off 
and merely a top dressing of some leaf- mould laid on 
.the surface, a few inches thick, previously pricking 
the surface up an inch or two ; this is all that will be 
required. If the weather should prove severe accom- 
panied by frosts, lay a few spadefuls of cocoa-nut 
fibre, or old tan or sawdust, over the root. The plants 
may be raised from seed. (See ' How to Baise Seedling 
Plants.') 

The Vinca. — As bedding plants these require jao 
comment. The large blue and the white are splendid 
things, and there is a very fine variegated sort which 
makes a beautiful bed. Any good common garden soil 
will do for them. The bed should be raised consider- 
ably above the surface level. Twelve plants will be 
quite enough to fill a five feet diameter bed. They 
may be raised from seed : a shilling paper of each sort 
will raise an abundance of plants. (See ' How to Saise 
Seedlings.') 

The Rubus or Double Bramble. — Some may say, 
' A Bramble for a bed ! ' Well, I know of few hardy 
moderate climbers better suited for a permanent bed 
than Rubus rosea flore pleno. This variety bears double 
and handsome flowers, like miniature Roses, in abun- 
dance, and will make a very uncommon and good bed : 
one plant will be enough for a five feet diameter bed. . 
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Here then is a garden possesatng a new feature, 
yet quite practicable, containing bat a limited variety, 
which, however maybe increased to any extent from the 
six varietiee of the Clematis named ; two of the Honey- 
suckle ; two of the Pea ; one Fyms japonica ; two 
varieties of the Vinca ; and one of the Bnbns — to as 
many more among the Clematis, Honeysuckles, &c., as 
may be desired. So that the number of beds may be 
augmented, say, from fourteen to twenty-eight even, 
with advantage ; for there certainly cannot be found 
anything among all onr plants better suited for a 
Multum-in-parvo flower garden than the Clematis. 
These are acknowledged to be superb climbers, and 
may be so as bedders as well. 

It will be observed that I have generally adhered 
to the principle of the one variety syst«m for a bed of 
everything, because I always notice that the effect is 
more sensational, and consequently more satisfying, 
than when in mixtures, and at the same time such a 
course is always attended with much less expense and 
trouble. 




CHAPTEE II. 

A PERFECT CHANGE IN THE KIND AND ECONOMY OF 

THE GARDEN. 

In none of the foregoing remarks concerning the 
garden can anyoile charge me with extraordinary ex- 
pense. The last-mentioned idea in regard to it may 
be carried out for much less than some ladies give for 
a single dress, which may be of no use after a short 
time. I earnestly wish that the beautiful art of gar- 
dening even now had as much influence with the 
lady as the silk mercer has — not that these things are 
despised by very many ; but what among our pleasures 
can or should supersede the love of a good garden, es- 
pecially a flower garden ? The last-named idea for a 
permanent garden of much beauty would cost about 
258. for plants if they were bought, and the same scale 
of operations were kept to ; and which would require 
no more planting for many years. But as there may 
be some who might still desire greater economy, I 
propose another class of flowers for the Ladies' Multum- 
in-parvo Flower Garden. 

In doing so, I shall give only such lists as are 
guaranteed to possess first-class features in quality as 
well as in duration, together with some cautions. Lists 
are now made extremely comprehensive, and every- 
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thing in the shape of a variety is enlisted, while many 
of the things included are nothing more than parts of 
a variety. 

Annuals are, many of them, superb things ; but it 
is rare to see them in such perfection as they are 
capable of attaining to under good culture. I am 
quite aware that a good deal of difficulty attends 
amiateur gardening, especially lady amateur gardening ; 
but yet there are some ladies who are even better 
gardeners than many of those who make a profession 
of it. Nor do I see any reason why it should not be 
so ; on the contrary, I do see abundant reason why it 
should be quite so. I have a daughter who can excel 
most gardeners in growing pot plants. I will here 
give reliable directions for furnishing a flower garden 
with annuals which cannot fail to give the utmost 
satisfaction. 

The Aster. — The Victoria, a handsome dwarf and 
abundant flowerer — twenty-four plants will fill a bed 
three feet in diameter. There is a white and also a 
red variety. If the bed is filled with the white and a 
ring of the red outside, a beautiful efiFect will be pro- 
duced, and vice versa ; there are numerous other kinds, 
all beautiful ; but the Dwarf Victoria Aster is no doubt 
the best. The soil of the bed for these should be 
light, rich, and well drained, consisting of good com- 
mon garden soil with a good portion of old pulverised 
manure or leaf-mould and some sand in it, and the bed 
should be well raised above the level. The seed should 
be procured in the beginning of March, and be sown 
thinly in seed-pans filled with sifted leaf-mould two 
parts, maiden soil one part, and fine sand one part, set 
in a warm greenhouse or frame, where the tempera- 
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ture can be raised by keeping it closed till the seed 
is up, when air should be admitted daily. 

The method of sowing is this : sift the soil through 
a quarter-inch mesh sieve and well mix it ; then place 
a crock or two over the holes in the pans and a layer of 
the coarse sittings over them, then fill the pan up to 
the rim with the compost. Knock the pan a few times 
on the bench to settle the soil down, level, and press it 
all over with the ends of the fingers moderately, make 
a smooth surface and sow the seed evenly over it, and 
then cover the seed a quarter of an inch with some of 
the fine soil, and set in the house, but give no water 
for some days. When the surface of the pan is dry 
give a slight watering with a very fine rose water-pot. 

When the Asters get from four to six leaves, prick 
them ofif two inches apart into other pans, and in the 
month of May towards the end, plant them out where 
they are to flower, carefully lifting them from the pans 
with a ball of earth, and plant them with a small trowel. 
The soil of the bed should be well prepared and made 
fine the day the Asters are to be planted, and not much 
before. If the weather is dry and hot, plant them in the 
evening and give them water. This will be much in 
favour of them starting well, a fast and free growth 
being necessary to obtain fine flowering plants. 

The Stock. — There are several classes of this tribe, 
but for annual summer bedding there are none I think 
to equal the double German Ten Week Stock. It will 
appear too partial, and perhaps not fair in a work like 
this, for me to mention any special house where these 
are to be had ; but if I speak from experience (and I 
must do so), I can attest that the best assortment of the 
German Ten Week Stock I ever had came from the firm 
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of Messrs. Lamoureux and Co., of Plymouth. I remem-> 
ber having six varieties from them — a scarlet, purple, 
white, crimson, yellow, and one other colour ; and there 
were fully two out of every three, I believe, as double 
as a Bose ; nor could anything exceed the character and 
beauty of these Stocks. I do not at all doubt but that 
equally fine sorts can be had of other good houses, for 
of course these were imported, and from the same seed 
growers as other houses get them. 

Well, then, my advice is, apply to those seedsmen 
who import the seed in the original sealed papers ; get it 
in February,and sow it at the end of the month, or in the 
beginning of March, in seed-pans, as for the Aster, and 
in precisely the same manner, except that the compost 
may be a little heavier, i.e. it may consist of one part 
leaf-mould and one part maiden soil, with a little fine 
sand added. To be successful with these, they must be 
raised in a slightly elevated temperature as for the 
Aster, and if sown in seed-pans thinly, they may remain 
in them till they are planted where they are to flower ; 
or, if a cold frame is vacant and seed-pans are plentiful, 
they may be pricked oflf into them, two inches apart, 
and finally transplanted into the beds, eight inches 
apart. The ground should be good, being moderately 
solid and firm. A most unique bed of these may be 
made by a little management of the colour. The 
purple Stock, for instance, grows taller than most others 
of the Ten Week Stocks; these may therefore be planted 
to fill up the centre of the bed. Then a ring of scarlet, 
and then a circle of the double white as an outside belt, 
thus giving a radiated effect to the bed. 

Those who do not care for this style may plant pretty 
closely a bed of each colour, which, if done well, will be 
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really handsome. Get a one shilling packet of each 
colour, which will produce more plants than will be 
actually required if sown as directed ; but if sown in the 
open ground as early as March or even April, the pro- 
bability is that you will get none ; and it is necessary 
to sow the seed early to get a protracted display of 
flowers. These Stocks are easy for any amateur to 
manage. The seed must not be covered more than a 
quarter of an inch with fine light compost, and no water 
must be given for some days. 

The Phlox Drummondi.— I need not describe this 
annual, well known to be one of the most beautiful 
things for bedding purposes. But as few lady amateurs 
seem to succeed with it, I beg to offer a few remarks 
upon the best way to raise it and grow it. Get a one 
shilling packet of the best mixed seed as imported, 
which will contain not less than six varieties. Do this 
in the beginning of March, and sow it in seed-pans, and 
in the same kind of soil as I have recommended for the 
Aster, and in precisely the same way, with the same 
temperature, water, &c. As soon as the seedlings are 
fit to handle, i,e, when they possess from four to six 
leaves, prick them off into other seed-pans. Give them 
some water and let them remain in the frame, or on 
the shelf in the greenhouse, giving air daily till the 
middle of May, for the southern counties, and until 
the end of the month for the midland and northern 
counties ; when they may be planted out into nicely 
prepared beds of good common garden soil, with a good 
barrowfol of fine leaf-mould added, and half a barrowful 
of pit sand well incorporated with the original soil. 
Let the bed be raised to a good convex form, and be 
made fine by raking. (See * How Ladies should Sake.') 
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As soon as the iriants begin to make an inch ^^r two of 
growth, nip out the point of the leader ; thi* will indace 
a branching habit; and a$ the laterals progress, peg 
them down over the bed with anall books cot from the 
hedge. It is necessaiy to get tte PLIo«x Drmnmondi 
as early as possible, because this annual will continne a 
long time in flower, which is lo^st when it is sown late. 
To sow the seed in the open groond is folly, and to sow 
it where the temperatore cannot be raised is not mnch 
better. Let no one porchase a packet of the Phlox 
Dmmmondi with a view to sowing it in the open 
ground. Glass is now so cheap that no one, however 
limited his or her means may be, need be without a cold 
frame, which, if set in a southern aspect and kept close 
for a few days, wiU be all that is required to raise the 
temperature sufficient to grow any of these half-hardy 
annuals without any heating material, merely raising 
the floor in the frame a foot or so by a layer of sawdust, 
tan, or cocoa-nut fibre refiise, &c. (See * The Ladies' 
own Miniature Nursery.*) 

The Zinnia. — The Zinnia is seldom to be found 
growing in the gardens of amateurs, and when some 
persons see it^ they are at a loss to know ^ what this 
splendid flower is.' Poor, old and neglected annual ! 
It is a thousand pities that you should be such a stranger 
in these days of intelligence, when the love of what is 
really beautiful is so eagerly sought after ! What the 
Stock and Mignonette are among scented flowers, the 
Zinnia is among the handsome ones. 

This annual is equal as regards the duration of the 
flower to any known greenhouse bedding plant. To get 
the full advantage of this protracted flowering quality, 
the seed must be sown in Ma^ch, and not later than the 
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middle of that month. Sow it in the same way as for 
the Phlox Drummondi, and give it a little mild heat 
if at all convenient ; if not, set the pan containing the 
seed in as sunny a part of the house or frame as possible, 
and keep it close till it is fairly up, when air may be 
admitted daily. Prick off the young seedlings when 
they have made from four to six leaves, and finally 
transplant them into beds one foot apart, towards the 
end of May. The bed should be five feet in diameter, 
and the soil should be good and light. As the plants 
advance in growth, carefully bend them down, and peg 
them as for the Phlox ; thus a continuous bed of flowers 
will be had for one shilling (the cost of the seed) which 
will be of a superb quality. 

The Salpiglossis. — Here is an old annual that 
would if properly cultivated make many of the new 
things hide their diminished heads. The Salpiglossis 
resembles the ordinary single Petunia in its outline, 
but is of a far superior richness as regards colour. The 
varieties comprehend every shade from nearly black to 
a light yellow or straw colour ; and at the same time 
they possess in each shade a qualification of colour 
unequalled in depth and richness by every species and 
variety of flower. It is impossible for pen to convey 
anything like an adequate idea of this genus, nor would 
it be easy even for an artist to represent them. 
Suffice it to say no good garden should be without abed 
of good mixed Salpiglossis. 

Get a one shilling packet of the best mixed seed 
from some good house in the month of March, and sow 
it as for the Zinnia, except that the seed being very 
fine must not be covered, when sown, more than the 
thickness of a shilling piece ; water must be carefully 
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given it with a fine rose water-pot. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle well, prick them 
off as for the Phlox, and finally plant them out into a 
bed of good fine soU, similar to that for the Zinnia. 
Plant them out nine inches apart in the month of May, 
and they will continue to flower splendidly till the frost 
comes ; and a more desirable or better plant either for 
bedding display, or for cut flowers for vase work, or for 
the table, cannot be found, for they will continue good 
for a long time, and even half-grown flower buds will 
develop themselves after they have been cut several 
days. 

The Petunia. — The Petunia, treated as an annual, 
causes but little trouble, and will flower freely in almost 
any kind of good soil. A packet of the best mixed 
seed at the cost of one shilling, obtained at the end of 
February, should be sown the first week in March in 
seed-pans thinly over a surface of fine soil, as for 
the Salpiglossis, and in precisely the same way, and set 
in a greenhouse or frame. When the seedlings are fit 
to handle, prick them off, and finally plant them out 
about one foot apart into a bed. A shilling packet will 
raise more plants than will be required to fill a five feet 
diameter bed, wiU give but little trouble, and will keep 
up a display of flowers till the frosts come. 

The Portulaca. — It is not very often that we see 
the Portulaca grown well, and there are various reasons 
for this. Sometimes the weather is much against 
success ; and sometimes the plants are neither handled 
well, nor the soil properly prepared in the bed before 
they are planted. I am not going to speak of my 
success boastingly, but I have not seen a bed comparable 
to one I once had of this beautiful annual. I managed 

G 
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to pot the small seedlings off singly into three-inch pots, 
I think, and when I planted them out, I turned the 
plants out ball entire into the bed, so there was no check. 
The soil was well prepared before planting, and con- 
sisted of good conmion garden soil with a large proportion 
of fine leaf-mould added to it, together with some sand. 
The bed should be elevated considerably above the 
level, so as to ensure a perfect drainage about the neck 
of the plants, for it is here that failures ensue, from 
too much wet collecting about the main channel of the 
plant. They should be planted ten inches or one foot 
apart, and they will soon meet if they go on as they 
should. The bed must be exposed to all the sunshine 
possible. The seed should be sown as for the Petunia, 
and treated precisely in the .same manner, except that 
the Portulaca should be potted off singly, as previously 
described. A sixpenny packet of the best mixed seed 
will produce as many plants as may be required. 

The Brachycome. — This contains two distinct 
colours, a fine blue and a pure white. Both are good 
for bedding. My way of growing them is first to sow 
the seed thinly under a hand-light on a compost of fine 
sifted leaf-mould two parts, maiden loam one part sifted, 
and one part fine sand, well mixed. Make a bed with this 
four inches deep on a sheltered south border, make the 
surface level, and mark the size of the hand-light on it 
by pressing the light on it, then sow the seed thinly 
over it, and cover it with fine soil as thick as a shilling, 
and set the light on. Give no water for two or three days ; 
then sprinkle the surface with a very fine rose water- 
pot— one that has a rose with holes in it as fine as a pin's 
point, or with the dewpot (see *Dewpot'), and shade 
the seed a little during the middle of the day if the sun 
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is hot ; sow the seed in March. As soon as it is well 
up give aix daily by tilting the light, and as soon as the 
plants are strong enough to handle, prick them off into 
a nursery bed of fine soil two inches apart ; shade them 
for a few days during midday, and finally transplant 
them out into the flowering bed, which should not be 
more than three feet in diameter. This should be 
composed of a soil like that used for sowing the seed in. 
The plants should be carefully taken up with a ball of 
earth, carried to the bed, and let into the soil with a 
small garden trowel, six inches apart, and the soil care- 
fully put up to the leaves and gently pressed to the 
plants. If the weather should be dry, give them a good 
watering to settle the soil to them ; and if the plants go 
on well, which they should do, there is nothing that 
will better repay the little trouble they give, for a 
splendid display of flowers will result for a long time. 
A threepenny packet of seed of each colour will give 
plenty of plants to fill one bed with each. 

The jACOBiEA.— The double crimson Groundsel is a 
beautiful thing for a small bed in a sheltered spot. It 
is rarely that we find it used now for bedding, but there 
are few things that make a richer looking bed than 
this. It may be raised from seed, or propagated by 
cuttings. From seed, there is some uncertainty about 
getting all the plants with double flowers ; but if the 
seed is procured from some good reliable seedsman, who 
either saves it himself or procures stocks from reput- 
able seed growers, confidence may be placed in the 
quality of it. Sow it in pots or small seed-pans in 
March, and place it in a slight heat : it should be 
sown in soil similar to that recommended for the 
Zinnia &c. Prick off the seedlings singly into three-inch 
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pots as soon as they are an inch and a half high, and 
set them in a cold frame, or in the greenhouse. Nip 
out the tops of the plants to induce a bushy habit ; and 
plant out seven inches apart in May, in good light soil. 
A one shilling packet will produce plants enough to 
fill a five feet diameter bed. The double Jacobaea is a 
superb and continuous flowering pot plant fit for the 
conservatory. 

The Mesembryanthemum Crystallinum. — There 
are many ladies who would be very glad to possess a few 
specimens of this remarkable and useful plant, but it 
often happens that they cannot be had for money, and 
there are not many lady amateur gardeners who can 
raise it from seed. Not that this is difficult, but they 
fail nevertheless from one cause and another. Some- 
times the seed is not vital, and sometimes, in fact very 
frequently, it is not sown carefully enough. It should 
be sown thinly in a seed-pan filled with the same soil 
as has been recommended for the Portulaca, covered 
in the same manner, and treated generally in the same 
way. 

When planted out, a similar bed must be made for 
it, where it will luxuriate to great perfection if exposed 
to the sun, when it will surpass everything in crystal 
splendour, and will be found one of the most useful 
plants for cut flowers, for garnishing dessert dishes, 
and for table vase work. A sixpenny packet will raise a 
sufficient number of plants to fill a five feet diameter 
bed : twelve plants are quite enough. 

The Marigold. — I am now treating entirely on 
the French varieties, as these are the most beautiful ; 
and if the seed is from the double French Unique, there 
is nothing in my opinion more handsome or better 
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deserving of a small bed in the best part of the par- 
terre ; the finest double striped sorts are as handsome 
as the best Persian Hanunculus. The seed should be 
sown in pots or seed-pans at the end of March, pre- 
cisely in the same way as for the Zinnia, pricked oflf in 
the same manner, and finally planted out nine inches 
apart. They will continue in flower till the frost pre- 
vents them from doing so. Some object to them on 
account of the rather strong smell they emit when 
handled, but the beauty of the flower more than com- 
pensates for that. 

The Lotus JACOB-fiUS. — This is a variety of the 
Bird's-foot Trefoil, and not the Indian Lotus flower, 
which is a diflferent thing altogether. The Lotus 
Jacobaeus comes from the Cape de Verde Islands, and 
is a small, erect-growing, free-flowering plant with 
flowers nearly black, and in some cases quite black. It is 
a very neat and remarkable flower for a pot in the green- 
house, and will continue in flower for a long time. It 
may also be used for small beds, and can be raised 
from seed sown in pots or seed-pans, as for the Phlox, 
and treated in the same way. 

As soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, pot them off into three-inch pots, using the 
same soil as for the Phlox with a little good peat added 
to it. Be careful of giving too much water at first, and 
eventually turn them out at the end of May, when 
they will make a beautiful and uncommon bed. A six- 
penny packet of good seed will produce plants enough 
to fill a bed three feet in diameter, and then there will 
be some plants to spare. 

Here then are twelve choice half-hardy annuals or 
plants, all of which may be bought for about eleven 
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•hiUingB if raised from seed, asd whtcb may be raised 
bj anyoDe. They will moreover fil a good sized 
flower garden with beaaty during the whole of a sum- 
mer, and be quite equal to most things and superior to 
some which may have cost three or four times that 
amount. 




CHAPTER III. 

A STILL FURTHER REDUCTION m THE EXPENSE OF 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Beauty combined with economy is now the order of 
the day as regards the garden. In view of this I shall 
proceed to devise a still cheaper way of obtaining this 
end, and in doing so I make choice of none but what 
will be good among the hardy annual flowers. In the 
first place, it is necessary above all things to see that 
all the flower beds where the seeds are to be sown are 
properly prepared beforehand, for in nine cases out of 
every ten a want of precaution on this head is the 
cause of partial or complete failure, and the fault is 
charged upon the non-vitality of the seed, and of course 
the. seedsman has to bear the blame. It is no doubt 
true, that a great deal of flower seed is non-vital from 
the fact that large stocks are laid in annually and are 
not sold out ; and if this is the case, it is a good deal 
against sowing flower seeds in any soil not judiciously 
prepared. 

Soils vary greatly, and should be made a study of 
for some months before sowing the flower seed in it. 
Supposing that your flower beds consist of a close and 
tenacious soil ; then dress them heavily with leaf- 
mould, old tan, light peat, cinder ash, burnt earth, 
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and old pulverised bog earth, Ac. ; let any of these be 
put on the beds in a good six-inch dressing, and be 
rough dug in during the month of January or February. 
Turn up the ground with a fork quit« roughly, and let 
it lie so till the end of March, when it may be forked 
over again and broken a little, leaving a finer surface ; 
but by no means rake the surface yet. Let the soil 
remain to pulverise for two or three weeks ; then about 
the middle of April, on a fine dry day, having all the 
seeds at hand, commence to make the surface of each 
bed fine according to the nature of the seed to be sown, 
concerning each of which I shall make special remarks 
as I proceed. 

Do not prepare more than one or two beds at a 
time before sowing the seed if the weather is at all 
showery, for sometimes a shower of rain will so aflfect 
the surface of the soil after it has been partially or 
quite made ready, and before the seed can be really 
sown, that it cannot be put in for many days, and even 
then the soil is so much changed in temper and con- 
dition that often it will not germinate so well as it 
would have done if it had been sown a day before any 
rain had fallen. This will appear a matter of small 
importance to some, and so it may be with some par- 
ticular soils, but I am now referring to heavy soils. 
With such these observations are of the greatest im- 
portance ; therefore choose settled and fine weather in 
which to sow the seed, if it is possible. 

The Saponaria calabrica. — A well-known hardy 
and continuous flowering annual, of a red colour. It 
may be sown on the surface of a five feet bed of good 
soil, the surface of which should not be made too fine 
before sowing the seed. If it is made as fine as for 
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large Peas or Mazagan Beans, it is quite fine enough 
for all annual seed of the same degree of strength as 
this. The whole surface of the bed should be made 
even, and arranged from the first as it is intended to 
be. Then sow the seed thinly over it, and with a nail- 
tooth rake beat the soil upon it, holding the handle of 
the rake nearly upright, and with the teeth of it beat 
the soil in upon the seed, which, if half dry and tender 
and the rake is well pressed, will break the small 
granular surface upon the seed and cover it sufficiently 
without any further efibrt. No more raking must be 
done. In all cases of seed sowing, no raking to and 
fro is ever necessary if the surface of each bed is first 
properly prepared. I have been a little prolix on this 
head because I know that generally a great deal too 
much of this is done by all persons, especially by 
amateur.s, which has a bad efiect, as it buries the small 
seeds of some kinds much too deeply, and also leaves a 
large proportion of those of a coarser sort upon the 
surface. 

As a rule there are about four degrees of common 
flower seeds, i.e. four sizes in this category. The 
Lupinus, Nolana, and Nemophila may be taken as one. 
These should all be sown on the surface, and heeled in 
as we call it, i.e. chopped into the soil with a fine- 
tooth rake in a regular way ; thus the seed will fall 
into the surface deep enough through the motion of 
the rake by chopping and slightly pulling it to you at 
each chop, beginning at the edge of the bed, and pro- 
ceeding regularly forward all over it. 

The next size smaller is Sultan, Calendula, Chry- 
santhemum, Limnanthes, Larkspur, and Dianthus. 
The surface of the bed may be a little finer for these. 
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but the heeling in with the rake may be the same, 
except that it must not be quite so heavy. 

The next size smaller consists of the Saponaria, 
Calliopsis, Collinsia, Eutoca, Matthiola, &c. These 
may be sown over a fine sur&ce, and then be lightly 
raked in with a stiff arm and a steady hand, not bear- 
ing on the rake too heavily, and finally and lightly 
drawing off the coarser stuff fi-om the bed. 

The next size smaller consists of the finest of seeds, 
as the Campanula, Gilia, Gypsophila, Yiscaria, &c. 
These must be sown on a perfectly fine surface on a 
dry, fine and still day, when the sur£eu3e is dry or half 
dry. Sow them evenly and not too thick, and then 
with a fine-tooth rake go over the swr&ce where the 
seed is sown, and holding the handle of the rake 
nearly upright, proceed to work the seed in by merely 
carefully pressing the teeth of the rake on the. surface, 
and giving it a slight push backwards, not at all like 
a stroke, but a very slight remove from a dead knock. 
Thus these fine seeds will be buried quite deep enough. 
No after raking must be done to this last division of 
seeds, nor to the two first-named classes, but leave the 
surface of the beds as they are from the ii;i8ertion of 
the seeds. Of course some deviation from these rules 
may take place in some cases, as will be seen by the 
treatment of the Saponaria ; but as a safe rule the 
directions for each division may be adhered to. 

The Lupinus nanus (blue and white) ; L. affinis 
(blue, white and purple). — Generally these are described 
as growing half a foot high, which, however, is not 
exactly the case ; for they will grow a foot high, at any 
rate if the ground is at all good. Nanus is a fair 
specimen, and makes a good dwarf bed. A threepenny 
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packet of seed will sow a five feet diameter bed. Sow it 
in April. The ground should be of a good common soil. 

The Nolana paradoxa, atriplicifoua and a. alba. 
— All most beautiful Convolvulus-like flowers of a trail- 
ing and fi-ee habit. I know of few hardy annuals to 
equal these Nolanas. They are seldom seen in our 
gardens, but I cannot tell why, for they are easy to 
grow, free to flower, and as handsome as a Major Con- 
volvulus — in feet more handsome. The bed should be 
in an open space, and the soil of a good rich nature. 
Sow the seed as directed under the division, in ApriL 
A sixpenny packet will sow a five feet diameter circu- 
lar bed quite thickly enough. 

The Nemophila insignis.— This is the favourite 
among Nemophilas, and as a genus there is none that 
can match it for striking diversity of flower — even a 
whole flower garden might be filled with them, and be 
more interesting than any other class of flowers one 
could name. It is impossible to describe a garden of 
this flower, supposing all the most conspicuous vari- 
eties were included, which vary from a perfect black to 
a muslin white. 

The Nemophila seed may be sown in the autumn 
to flower early in the spring; but for the summer 
flower sow it in March or April in good ground. A six- 
penny packet will sow a five feet diameter circular bed, 
which will be very eflfective as a mass of flowers. The 
bed should be raised fully six inches above the level in 
the middle, so as to form a good convex. 

The Chrysanthemum tricolor. — These are splen- 
did annual sorts, and quite a different thing to the 
Indian and Pompon varieties. They are among our 
best hardy and showy summer flowers for beds, growing 
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about one foot six inches high. I know of nothing that 
can surpass the annual Chrysanthemum in a bed. 
Dunnetii is a fine double white, Burridgeanum purple, 
white, crimson and pure yellow — very handsome. Get a 
sixpenny packet of each sort, which will sow beds each 
five feet in diameter ; sow the seed in April in good 
ground. 

The Calendula Pongei flore pleno. — Double 
white Marigold. This is altogether a diflferent thing 
to the French varieties. The Calendula is a division 
of the Marigold, of which the officinalis is a variety. 
The French Marigold is called Tagetes as a distinction. 
This division consists of very handsome things as 
bedding annuals. A sixpenny packet will sow a bed 
five feet in diameter. Sow the seed in April in good 
ground. 

LiMNANTHES DouGLASii. — This annual is one of the 
most profuse flowerers, of a dwarf habit, and very 
hardy. It will seed itself and come up every season ; 
a bed of this makes an excellent show. Its colour is 
a pale yellow with a white edge. Sow the seed in any 
good common soil in April. A threepenny packet will 
sow a five feet diameter bed well ; if the plants are too 
thick, thin them out to six inches apart. 

The Larkspur. — This annual requires no de- 
scription ; yet I may just say that a bed of the double 
dwarf German Larkspur, sown on good ground, may be 
said to exceed -every other hardy annual in richness, 
beauty and diversity of colour. The seed must be sown 
where it is to flower, for Larkspurs do not transplant at 
all well. The ground in which the seed is to be sown 
should be of a rich nature, i.e. a soil that will easily 
crumble to dust. The bed should be well prepared 
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with old decayed manure^ or vith horse dropping 
containjiig some sand fir^:»m the roads. It is a good 
plan for those who intend growing these annual flowers, 
or indeed anj other flowers, to give some boys a com- 
mission o^ sav, sixpence per barrowfiil for horse 
droppings swept up firom the roads during the dry 
weather, and to let them be laid in a compact heap 
some months before the beds or borders are dug. If 
these droppings are gathered in the summer and autumn 
before they are wanted in the following spring, and are 
laid up in a tight and compact heap, it will form the 
best manure it is possible to have for flower beds, 
especially for the Larkspur, Stock, Dianthus, Pink, 
Carnation, Auricula, &c. The seed may be sown in 
April on a fine day (see each division, and 'How to 
Sow'). A one shilling packet of the best double mixed 
seed will sow a five feet diameter circular bed. There 
is nothing like the circular beds. (See chapter on 
* Shape of Beds.') 

The Dianthus Double Chinensis. — Both the single 
and the double sorts are very handsome and hardy 
annuals. They are really perennial, but I have found 
them do much better treated as annuals. Sow the seed 
thinly where it is to flower, in the month of March and 
in good groimd. A one shilling packet will sow a five 
feet diameter bed, and if the seed is good the plants will 
be too thick. I scarcely need describe the Dianthus; 
suflBce it to say that the double kind is quite a unique 
thing as a bedding plant, and that neither pen nor art 
can pourtray a bed of the best mixed single Indian 
Pinks when in flower ; imdoubtedly they surpass every 
species of flower for exquisite change of colour. 

The Eutoca viscida. — This annual is rather short- 
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lived, but as a flower few things can match it as regards 
splendour of colour as well as its markings. When 
ladies have seen it in my garden they have been struck 
with wonder at the beauty of the flower and have asked 
'What is this lovely thing?' The colour is an un- 
common intense blue with white muslin-like markings. 
The plant grows about six inches high, is erect, and 
has branches free of flower. Sow the seed in a three 
feet diameter circular bed in the month of April. A 
threepenny packet will sow such a bed. 

The Gypsophila elegans and muralis. — This 
last is a beautiful diminutive flower and the plant is of 
a dwarf habit. It flowers very abundantly and for a 
long time, but should be sown on elevated beds. The 
other is an abundant and handsome flowerer, possessing 
a perfume. A five feet diameter bed has a beautiful and 
delicate effect when in full flower, and continues a 
long time in perfection. It flowers so abundantly that 
no foliage can be ceen. The seed is very fine and inust 
be carefully sown. (See the fourth division of ' Seeds 
and how to Sow them.') 

The Campanula pentagonia.— This is a remark- 
ably free-flowering dwarf and hardy annual which makes 
a very fine bed when in bloom, with a colour not com- 
mon among flowers, being of a peculiar deep purple or 
violet, and which becomes conspicuous among light and 
white flowers such as the Calendula, Grodetia, Larkspur, 
&c. The first time (now many years ago) I grew this 
annual, I was quite struck with the remarkable and 
curiously dazzling reflective character of the mass of 
flowers, and I at once considered it an uncommon 
thing among annuals, comparable only to the blue 
Venus's Looking-glass, which has a similar effect ; but 
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this Campanula carries a much larger flower and in a 
denser mass, so that its reflective eflfect on the sense 
is greater. A threepenny packet will do for a bed five 
feet in diameter, but great care is needed in sowing the 
seed evenly over the surface of the bed, which must be 
made very fine beforehand, and should be of a good 
quality, (See * How to Sow Fine Seeds,' under the 
fourth division.) Sow the seed in the month of April. 

The Viscaria, — These are among our best annuals, 
and a bed sown with a good mixture will equal one of 
Dianthus in regard to diversity and beauty. Sow the 
seed in the beginning of April, in good soil well pre- 
pared. A sixpenny packet will sow a five feet diameter 
bed. They grow about one foot high. 

The Sphenogyne speciosa. — This is really the only 
one of this genus worth anything! It is one of the 
most showy hardy annuals extant, and requires an open 
space where the sun can come to it all cay. I wish I 
could give a true representation of this flower in a cir- 
cular bed, as it is seen on a bright sunny day when in 
full bloom, with its orange rayed flowers having a dark 
eye. This and Calandrinia speciosa alba, Linum gran- 
diflorum coccineum, Mesembryanthemum tricolor, 
and Venus's Looking-glass, on a bright sunny day in 
July, grouped together, would eclipse all the carpet 
bedding and every other class of bedding in existence, 
and would induce some persons to imagine that they 
had arrived in a new country. I am not saying too 
much when I assert that there is nothing new or old 
among flowers for beds comparable to those I have just 
named as a display, A sixpenny packet of Sphenogyne 
speciosa will sow a five feet diameter bed, and produce 
plants enough to fill it to perfection if the seed is good. 
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Care is necessary to well prepare the soil beforehand. 
Sow in the middle of April on a fine still day. 

The Collinsia bartsi^folia and multicolor. — 
Two very good hardy annuals for masses in small beds. 
These are most profuse flowerers, and of a handsome 
colour. They are quite hardy and may be sown in any 
good common garden soil well prepared beforehand. 
Sow the seed in April. A threepenny packet of each 
will sow a bed four feet in diameter for each sort, i.e. 
two beds with one of each sort. Thin out the plants, 
when they are two inches high, to about six inches 
apart if they are too thick, and they will then branch 
out and flower all the finer. 

The Matthiola bicornis, or Night-scented Stock. 
— This annual is not a handsome thing at all, but yet it 
is well worth a place in the flower garden on account 
of its perfume ; a small bed three feet in diameter 
will scent a whole garden of a common cottage or villa 
size, and the fragrance is most agreeable. This is 
given out in the evening when the flowers expand. 
The seed should be sown in good ground in the month 
of March or the beginning of April, A sixpenny packet 
will sow a bed well. The surface of it should be made 
fine, and the seed sown evenly all over it, and then it 
may be lightly raked in when the soil is dry or half- 
dry. 

The Sultan. — Purple, and there is also a white 
one. The purple is, however, a fine and sweet-scented 
annual, bearing heads of flower similar to some of our 
fine thistles, but the fragrance is of a delicious and 
agreeable kind. The seed may be sown in good ground 
in the month of April. 

The Calliopsis coronata and Drummondi. — Two 
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superb dwarf-growiBg and free-flowering hardy annuals, 
each well deserving of a place in the flower garden. A 
live feet bed of each of these will make si, very fine dis- 
play if it is well done. A threepenny packet will sow a 
bed of each if the seed is good. It may be sown in April, 
about the first or second week, in good light soil. 
(See fourth division of * Seed and how to Sow.' ) 

The Godetia roseo-alba and WnrrNEYi flammea. 
— Two superb sorts. These Godetias are magnificent 
things for display, and they are extraordinary flowerers, 
being showy and lasting a long time in flower. There 
is nothing among hardy annuals better adapted for a 
bed than they are. A threepenny packet of good seed 
will sow a five feet diameter circular bed. Sow in the 
beginning of April. 

The Rose Campion, Cceli-rosa and alba. — Hand- 
some flowering annuals fit for a place in the garden. 
A five-feet bed of each of the above will make a fine 
show and continue for a long time in flower. 

Bartonia aurea. — This is a very showy annual of an 
extraordinary floriferous character, and well fit for a 
good bed. The flowers are of a rich yellow, as the 
name implies. A sixpenny packet of seed will do for a 
five-feet diameter bed. Sow in good common light soil 
in March or the beginning of April. 

The Convolvulus minor. — These are too well-known 
to require any description ; suffice it to say that a 
five-feet bed of the new dark purple-striped will eclipse 
every species and variety of flower if sown in good 
soil and in an open sunny spot, not sown too thick. A 
sixpenny packet of seed will sow a bed quite thick 
enough. Sow in April. 

The seed belongs to the first category enumerated 

H 
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to be sown broad-cast on coarse ground. Knock the 
soil in upon it with the rake, or ^ heel ' it in with the 
rake if the surface of the bed is fine. (See ^ How to 
Sow Annuals,' under the head of this category.) 

The Platystemon californicus. — A beautiful and 
free-flowering annual with handsome individual flowers. 
Sow it in good soil in April. 

The Schizanthus retusus and oculatus grandi- 
FLORUS. — Two superb half-hardy annuals of great merit 
as bedding plants, Setusus is a very choice thing 
for pots. (See * What to Sow for Pot Plants.' ) 
The Schizanthus are a very free-flowering and showy 
kind of annuals well adapted for beds ; in fact, they 
make much the best show in that form. Oculatus 
grandiflorus is a fine sort of a more recent origin 
than some of the others. A sixpenny packet of 
seed will sow a five feet diameter bed, which will 
not be at all too large to obtain a good effect. The. 
seed belongs to the fourth category in this list I have 
given, and must be sown on a fine surface, and merely 
lightly rubbed in with the back of the rake, or spade ; 
or it may be buried by holding the rake-handle nearly 
upright, and lightly pressing the head of it upon the 
surface after the seed is sown, very slightly driving the 
rake backwards as you proceed over it. No further 
raking must be done to such fine seeds, for they will 
be buried quite deep enough by these means if the 
soil is either half-dry or quite dry. 

Thus we have again twenty-four fine hardy annuals 
that will furnish a good-sized flower garden with an 
unsurpassed floriferous display at a cost for seed not 
exceeding eleven shillings. 

Twenty-four choice varieties of the best hardy 
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annuals, in bulk sufficient to sow a whole garden, one 
five feet circular bed of each sort, for lis. I Anyone 
who doubts this may please apply to the writer, who 
will be glad to supply them under a warranty, and any 
lady can sow them ad libitum. 




PAET m. 

THE ORNAMENTAL AND CARPET GARDEN, 

FERNERY, ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

PICTURESQUE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Under this head are included fine foliaged and grand 
flowering plants for single specimens for the lawn, 
either forming a whole garden or in conjunction with 
annuals or perennials intervening, making, if well done, 
a superb Multum-in-parvo garden, I would just say 
that such a garden should be well sheltered from the 
boisterous winds, and that ornamental plants require a 
little care in order to secm-e them against the high 
winds by placing neat stakes to them. 

The Humea elegans, — This is a greenhouse bien- 
nial of great Grass-like beauty as far as the flower goes, 
but the leaf has no resemblance to Grass, having more 
the appearance of a stout Dock leaf. This it loses 
however as soon as it comes into flower. I have found 
this plant very useful when grown in eleven-inch pots 
of one part maiden loam, and one part decayed manure 
with some sand added, for ornamenting the conservatory 
and the lawn and terraces in the summer. When they 
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are in full flower and there is a little wind, the re- 
flective effect is very good, as the tall and slender 
habit of the thin plumes of flower wave to and fro in 
the wind, reflecting various shades of crimson and rich 
brown ; it is of a much richer colour when set out in 
the full sun than when it is grown in the shade. 

The pots containing the plants in flower may be 
set out or plunged in the month of June, and should 
be well supplied with water and liquid manure once a 
week from the time the flower spikes begin to start 
into flower. The fine specimens will well repay any 
little trouble. The Humea continues in flower during 
the whole of the summer, and gives out a nice fragrance 
too. It does not, however, flower till the second season 
after sowing the seed. Get a shilling packet of good 
new seed, from some noted house, in the month of 
March, and sow it at once in a wide pot or seed-pan 
well drained, and filled with fine maiden loam one part, 
old pulverised manure or leaf-mould one part, and 
silver sand one part, well mixed and placed firmly in 
the seed-pan. Make the surfece firm and even, and 
sow the seed evenly over it, and then cover it with 
fine sifted soil as thick as a shilling piece, and set the 
pan in a mild heat. Shade the seed a little with a 
sheet of newspaper, and keep it moderately moist till 
the seedlings make their appearance, which will be in 
the course of two or three weeks if the seed is good. 
The dewpot or a very fine rose water-pot must be used 
to water the seed-pan containing the seed ; but there 
is nothing like the * dewpot.' 

As soon as the seedlings appear, remove the sun- 
shades and give them air. A fortnight after they are 
up remove the seed-pan into a cooler spot, placing it 
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in front of the common greenhouse near the glass ; pin 
up a sheet of newspaper in front to shade the young 
seedlings from the influence of the midday sun till they 
get hardened* As soon as they have grown one inch 
high, pot them oflf into thumb-pots or small sixties — 
three-inch pots. Continue to grow them, and shift them 
into six-inch pots as soon as they have filled the small 
ones with root, when they may be set out of doors in 
some sheltered spot, where they should be abundantly 
supplied witli water. There let them remain till the 
end of October, when they may be placed in a pit, 
frame, or house on the floor. In the February follow- 
ing shift the plants into nine or eleven-inch pots, when 
they will flower and be utilised as before described. 
The seed is worth saving. The Humea elegans grows 
to five or six feet in height. 

The Echium pomponicum. — ^This plant is a rarity, 
and is one of the most beautiful growing and flowering 
half woody, half shrubby kinds extant, and moreover 
not altogether easy to get. I raised some fifteen or 
eighteen plants of it from seed I once obtained from 
Messrs. Butler and McCuUoch, of Covent Garden, 
London. I had a description of the species on the 
packet of seed or in their catalogue, but I had no con- 
ception of what the plant really was. However, I 
thought I would turn one of them out of the pot the 
second spring after they were raised, as they did not 
seem much inclined to flower, but during the following 
summer the one that was turned out of the eight-inch 
pot (in which all of them had been growing) began to 
make vigorous spikes of growth from all the shoots 
(which this plant seems to make in a very symmetrical 
way), one leader and a regular set of laterals springing' 
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from the mam stem close to the surface of the ground. 
These turn up in a regular manner, rising into a most 
symmetrical, chandelier-like form, carrying a spike of 
flowers on each, and having foliage close to the ground. 
The whole thing, if planted in a bed three feet in 
diameter, of good rich deep ground, on the lawn, in a 
spot a little sheltered from the cold cutting winds, will 
form one qf the most noble and symmetrical objects it 
is possible to possess. When fully grown and in full 
bl<x)m, it will probably be four or even five feet in 
diameter, circular, and as much as six feet high, with 
most likely eighteen or twenty spikes of flower on it, 
each as much as from eighteen inches to two feet six 
inches in length, and as closely set with bimches of 
purple blue flowers as a bunch of black cluster Grapes. 
My plant was an uncommonly fine one, and it was 
merely turned into the common soil without any cere- 
mony or regard as to the future. 

It may be raised from seed sown in pots in the 
month of March, and propagated by cuttings of the 
young side shoots five or six inches long, and struck 
through the summer in a mild bottom heat, inserted in 
fine peat, maiden loam, and a little sand. It is a fine 
plant for conservatory decoration, grown in thirteen- 
inch pots and watered with strong liquid manure once 
a week when coming into flower, and while in flower. 
It is shy to bear seed. 

The Heracleum giganteum. — This is no doubt one 
of the most noble foliaged hardy perennial plants it is 
possible to have for a lawn. It grows to an immense 
size, and is grown principally for the leaf, which some- 
what resembles that of the wild parsnip. The plant 
requires a deep soil and plenty of room. The flowers 
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are not good for much ; they are, however, produced 
in large umbels, which are to be admired for their 
grand construction, having numerous stems forming 
the lunbel, which is large, and stands clear up above 
the foliage. The whole plant forms a considerable folia- 
ceous proportion ten feet high, more or less, according 
to the soil, situation, and moisture necessary to grow 
it well. It may be planted in the centre of a five feet 
rich bed, where moisture can be supplied to it while it 
is in a growing state ; and liquid manure may be ad- 
vantageously given it from the time it begins to grow 
until it is in flower. 

The bed itself may be filled with some large plants- 
of scarlet geranium, plunging the pots as soon as the 
foliage of the Heracleum dies oflf, which it may do in 
August, or early in September. 

It may be raised from seed sown in March in pots, 
and set in heat to facilitate the work of germination, 
and the obtaining of a strong plant quickly. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough, plant them out from 
the pots into some good and fine ground in the open 
border, two feet apart, during the first summer. The 
next spring they may be placed where they are to flower. 

The Ricinus. — Castor-oil plant. This genus has 
a specific standing among fine foliaged plants for its 
beauty as such, and also on account of the valuable 
medicinal properties it possesses. All the genus has 
beautifully cut leaves of various tints — some green, 
some darker, some a bronzy green, and some of vari- 
ous colours, most of which are to be found described 
in seed catalogues. They may be planted singly in a 
good rich bed, two and a half or three feet in diameter, 
on the lawn, or three plants in a four feet diameter 
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circular bed in a triangle. This will make a griand 
group of foliage six or eight feet high, if the ground 
is favourable, and this should consist of good tender 
loam, rotten dung, and some sand. 

They are annuals; therefore they must be raised 
every year from seed. Get a threepenny packet of 
seed of each sort — Bourbonensis, sanguineus, and Gib- 
soni — in February, and sow a small pot of each, covering 
it with an inch of fine soil, and plunge it in a mild 
heat in a frame or house. As soon as the plants are 
two inches high, pot them off into four-inch pots, and 
continue them in a mild top-heat; shift the yoimg 
plants once more, as soon as the four-inch pots are filled 
with root, into six-inch pots, using fine and rich soil. 
By the end of May they will have become fine plants, 
of a foot to two feet high and proportionately robust, if 
they have had plenty of light, water and air. As soon 
as all danger of the May frosts is over, plant them out 
as I have described before; strong and neat stakes 
must be placed to the plants to prevent the high winds 
firom breaking them. 

The Cannabis Gigantea, or Giant Hemp. — This 
genus is handsome in foliage and makes a very fine 
lawn plant six or eight feet high. One good plant 
should be placed in the centre of a two and a half feet 
circular bed of good rich soil. Get a threepenny packet 
of seed in February and sow it in a pot, and set in a 
mild heat as for the Kicinus. 

The Gymnothrix latifolia and japonica. — Two 
fine foliaged Grasses of tall growth. Sow the seed in 
March in pots and set in a mild heat, to get on as for 
the Pampas Grass. 

The Zea gracillima and japonica. — Two hand- 
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some varieties of Maize grasses of strong growth and 
fine foliage. They are remarkably good lawn plants as 
single specimens, and may be raised from seed sown in 
small pots and placed in heat, and afterwards planted 
out where they are to remain for growth to their full 
size, which may be as much as eight or ten feet, accord- 
ing to circumstances, such as good groimd and a warm 
place. Sow the seed in March or the beginning of 
April, and plant out in May. 

The Sorghum bicolor.^A beautiful variegated 
kind of Grass with a graceful flowering habit. The 
genus includes many varieties of Millet, and in some 
parts is cultivated largely for food. It is associated 
with Maize, and must be sown in pots in March, and 
grown in single pots like the Zea. To get fine speci- 
mens in this country, single plants should be placed in 
a three feet bed of good soil in the month of May, when 
they will form beautiful objects for the lawn. 

The Datura. — There are many varieties of this 
genus, but the fastuosa Huberiana is perhaps the best 
for lawn ornamentation. This is of a quick growth, and 
becomes three or four feet high, bearing white flowers 
with a lilac margin, which are very large. Three of 
these planted angularly in a four feet diameter circular 
bed will form a grand clump, or one strong plant placed 
in the centre of a two and a half feet circular bed of 
good tender loam and decayed manure will make a fine 
object of itself: it is an annual and should be sown in 
February or the beginning of March in a pot, and put 
into heat, so that it may make good growth by the 
middle of May, when it should be put into six-inch pots. 
Turn the plants out ball entire into the groimd where 
they are to flower by the middle or end of May. A 
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sixpenny packet of seed will suffice, and will give a good 
many plants. 

The Canna. — These are worth growing both on 
account of their splendid foliage and for their flowers. 
These are small, but as a rule they are bright coloured. 
They are half-hardy perennials, but not hardy enough 
to do much good if left in the ground all the winter. 
The roots may not actually die, — they may even remain 
healthy through the winter, — but they will not often 
break sufficiently early, nor strong enough, in the 
spring to do much good. Our English climate is too 
fickle and uncertain for the Cannas, and many more 
of such tropical and semi-tropical plants, to do much 
good, except it may be in some sheltered localities in 
the south or south-west coimties, such as the Isle of 
Wight, Torquay, Exmouth, &c., where the climate is so 
mild all the winter that green figs remain on the trees 
without any protection, and standard Fuchsias and 
Myrtles grow ten and twelve feet high, possessing stems 
as thick as a man's wrist. 

It is therefore necessary to take these Cannas up 
from the ground in which they have been planted, in 
the month of October, about the end of the month, and, 
trimming off all the long roots, pot them into nine- or 
eleven-inch pots and set them in the greenhouse or 
stove for the winter, and towards the spring induce 
them to make progress, so as to have two or three feet 
of strong growth on them by the end of May. They 
may then be turned out of the pots into the ground 
again. The soil should be light and sandy, and should 
contain a fair proportion of good decayed manure. The 
plants must be abundantly supplied with water during 
the summer, with a weekly soaking of strong liquid 
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manure. One strong plant placed in the middle of a 
three feet diameter bed, with a circle of silver gera- 
niums planted round it, will have a fine effect ; or three 
plants in a four feet circular bed, planted one foot from 
the margin in a triangle, with one silver geranium 
between them, will form a grand clump. 

The Cannas may be raised from seed, and multi- 
plied by offsets from the root. The seed must be first 
soaked in hot water for twelve hours. The best way 
to do this is to put it in a jar, and then pour boiling 
water upon it, and let it stand from the evening until 
the next morning. Then sow it in a pot, covering it 
one inch with soil, and plunge the pot in a strong 
bottom heat till the seed is up, when it may be lifted, 
air given, and the plants potted off as soon as they are 
two or three inches high. The seed should be sown 
in January, and pushed forward as fast as possible, in 
order to get the plants as large as possible by May. 
They have a noble effect with their fine foliage, which 
is large, and of a rich deep green in some cases, their 
spikes consisting of bright scarlet flowers. 

The Cordyline indivisa (sometimes called Dracaena 
indivisa). — This variety is very ornamental, and hardy 
enough to stand our ordinary winters out of doors in 
sheltered places. I know of one ten or twelve feet 
high. The Cordyline is grown chiefly for its foliage, 
which resembles in its character broad-leaf Grass arch- 
ing over ; any good mellow sandy soil will grow it. It 
may be raised from seed sown in February in deep 
seed-pans or pots, and set in a good heat till it is up. 
The seed will be sometimes a long time in coming up. 
It is of that tough-skinned nature which resists the 
influences of moisture a long time ; and although the 
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covering of the kernel of the seed is soft, yet it will 
not easily burst, so that I caution the reader against 
giving up hope if the plants do not appear for even 
six months. Keep the pot or pan containing the seed 
in the house (hothouse or warm greenhouse), and keep 
it moist. A shilling packet of seed will raise many 
plants. As soon as the yoimg plants are three or four 
inches high, pot them off into three-inch pots, and 
shift them as required, so as to maintain a healthy 
growth. 

The Wigandia caraccasana. — A plant with very 
large foliage, and fit for growing in a single bed of 
three feet in diametei: in a comer of the flower garden. 
It may be raised from seed sown in seed-pans, and 
placed in heat, as early as February. Push on the 
young plants till the end of May, then turn them out 
into a good bed as single specimens. Give them a 
weekly watering with strong liquid manure. A shilling 
packet will raise several plants. 

Here then we have twelve species and varieties of 
plants of fine foliage, fit for pleasure grounds and flower 
gardens, in which merely one bed or plant of each 
would form a most suitable subject for picturesque 
effect, placed over the surface of our middle and first- 
class gardens. And this at a nominal cost of, say, ten 
shillings for the seed, which can be raised by most of 
our amateur lady gardeners. 

Others might be added to this list of ornamental 
foliaged plants for quickly furnishing the parterre as a 
class of an unconmion character, and giving to the 
other objects a natural effect, such as one might find 
in places where many of them grow wild. The above 
named, placed so as to admit of a bed of some of the 
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choice atmuals or perennials enumerated in this work 
intervening, will produce an effect in a small or even 
in a large parterre scarcely to be appreciated until it is 
seen. I have no doubt that such a garden arranged 
with taste and judgment (which most ladies possess), 
and well carried out, would raise an interest in gar- 
dening where there was little or none before. I often 
wish that I could raise such an interest by practical 
illustration, for numbers who now cannot appreciate 
what I know to be so easy, would then speedily do so. 
I cannot but deplore the want of interest among pro- 
fessionals in developing the natural propensity in our 
flower-loving conununity, so as to actuate more of our 
amateurs in a practical way. I am aware that there is 
at the present time more interest taken in gardening 
than perhaps there ever wag at any one period before ; 
yet as I go about, in no very small circle either, I do not 
often see what I call a really good garden. There are 
our friends over the Channel ahead of us a considerable 
distance in this respect. I know too that climate has 
a great deal to do with this matter ; but it so happens 
that when the climate does much for us here, we leave 
it to do nearly all. The French are not bo indifferent. 
They have a good climate, and that seems to move 
them to greater exertions. I can see plainly, and have 
proved it too, that our good gardening interest can be 
developed considerably more than it is. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE COMPOUND CARPET GARDEN. 

This name may sound curious to some, and to others 
it will appear difficult of accomplishment ; but I hope 
to prove presently that no one need be without what 
is called a 'carpet bedding garden.' To accomplish 
this there are plants to suit all classes. There are 
among our plants the Echeverias, Sempervivums, Dra- 
bas, Campanulas, Arabis, Aubrietias, Phloxes, Silenes, 
Hepaticas, Daisies, Erinus, Adonis, Soldanellas, and 
the Statice; Veronicas, Koniga variegata; Sedums, 
Saxifraga, Oxalis tropaeoloides, Septas, and many more 
species and varieties of dwarf and close-growing plants 
suitable for what is called ' carpet bedding.' 

The Echeveria olauca, sanguinea, and a variety 
of others of this genus ; some with a dark green, and 
others with a light green foliage, but all possessing the 
same, or nearly the same, growing and flowering cha- 
racteristics. They are exceedingly dwarf, grow very 
compact, and bloom with pretty dwarf spikes, with loose 
pendulous panicles of pink or scarlet flowers. They 
flower very freely, forming one of the prettiest small 
beds on dry ground it is possible to have, and are re- 
markably well suited for neat edgings to beds, and for 
tombs. 

The Echeverias, when well planted, will live in hot, 
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dry, and elevated places, such as the ledges of rocks, or 
the high parts of tombs, and will do well for vases and 
in window-sill boxes. There is no plant better suited 
than the varieties of the Echeveria for window-sills 
outside, where they will be exposed to all weathers 
except hard frosts. In this latter case the box con- 
taining them should be taken in and set in a cool 
room, keeping them dry until the frost is over. There 
is nothing to be found that can be more suitable for 
cottagers for window ornamentation upstairs or down, 
south or north, than these long-lived and enduring 
Echeverias. 

The Sempervivums and the Sedums. — In window 
decorations thoroughly drain the boxes, and fill them, 
first, with some coarse sandy maiden loam and sifted 
leaf-mould. Then fill them well up firmly to the top, 
pressing in the soil, which may consist of- maiden loam 
one part, leaf-mould or peat one part, and some sharp 
sand. Now put in the plants four inches apart in two 
rows nearly close to the edges of the box, fitting the 
soil close to them, water, and set them out. This should 
be done in the spring, when they will require some 
frequent waterings till the plants get well established. 

In planting them on or around tombs, or on rock- 
eries, it will perhaps be necessary to use a compost of 
one part maiden loam and one part cow-dung made into 
a mortar. Place a spadeful of this upon the ledges of 
the stone and insert the plants in it, fixing them firmly. 
In the case of beds and edgings some preparation will 
be necessary, and remember that they do not like 
stagnant water. The bed should never be very large, 
nor in any case flat ; one holding sixty or seventy plants 
about four inches apart will be large enough. The bot- 
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toiQ of it should be laid with a stratum of coarse rubble, 
or old mortar and coarse peat, &c. ; then fill it up with 
maiden loam and leaf-mould not sifted, raising the 
surface of it pretty convex, and fully six inches above 
the original level; make it tolerably firm before the 
plants are inserted, and when they are, close the soil 
tightly about the roots. 

The same may be said in reference to planting the 
Echeveria as an edging. This may be raised from seed 
sown in seed-pans well fiUed and made firm with sifted 
maiden loam and leaf-mould of equal parts. Sow the 
seed on a fine surface and cover it thinly with fine sifted 
soil and some sand, and set the pan containing it in a 
warm frame, pit, or house. Shade it for a short time. 
This plant increases very fast, and may be multipKed by 
offsets very rapidly. 

The Sedum. — All the Sedums are very pretty, but 
some of them are especially so, and are particularly 
handsome as carpet-bedding plants. Sieboldii variegata, 
S. acre elegans, and our little dimindtum, and glaucum, 
are remarkably pretty plants for this purpose. Sieboldii 
is a handsome, large-leaved sort with a very prettih 
marked leaf disposed in a regular alternate,, pinnate, 
crenated and variegated form, and running along the 
whole of a long stem which rises from the root, and 
disposes itself all round in a procumbent manner, giving 
to the plant a very pretty appearance. 

This Sedum should be planted in small beds of good 
common soil and elevated above the level ; some small 
stones should be mixed in the soil of the bed so as to ren- 
der it gravelly. These plants like stones and good drain- 
age above all things, and this variety should also be 
well exposed to the sim ; it is a good plant for rock- 

I 
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work, and admirably suited for boxes for the outside of 
windows. S. acre elegans is a beautiful thing for boxes, 
beds, roekwork, and for the margins of beds, borders 
and edgings. In a bed elevated to a good convex shape 
and having plenty of stone and sand in the soil, it 
makes one of the most beautiful objects to be found 
among foliaged procumbent bedding plsgits, and in a 
box for the window in the sun it is very pretty. If 
possible Sieboldii should not be allowed to flower, but 
nip off the flower buds as soon as they show, or, what is 
rather better, nip out the points of the growth as soon 
as they get four inches long. The best carpet Sedum 
of all is our thick-growing, pleasant, green and hardy 
English diminutum. There is nothing among real 
carpet-bedding plants more remarkably handsome than 
this at all times, and especially so when it is in full 
flower. Those who have never seen this gem in full 
flower can form no idea of it. The plants are easily 
obtainable, in fact, may be had to any extent by search- 
ing for them. 

The bed (which may be of some leaf-shaped figure) 
should be well raised, and a good layer of old lime rub- 
bish, stones and sand laid in underneath, made firm, 
and a top layer of maiden loam, fine stones, and coarse 
sand on the top, with two inches of fine soil on the top 
of all, merely to fix the plants in. They should be 
planted quite thick and in good sized patches, pressed 
firmly into the soil. No replanting nor anything else 
will be required for many years after, if it is once well 
done. Nor should it be disturbed in any way. A 
small bed of this English gem and one of the Mesem- 
bryanthemum speciosum purpureum kept dwarf, when 
in full flower and in the sun, will eclipse everything else 
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among plants as regards display, let them be what they 
may. 

The Campanula. — Carpatica, blue and white ; the 
common Harebell, a beautiful and compact plant, blue 
and white. These two are remarkably good things 
for small beds when planted thick and will make two 
beautiful dwarf beds of a very neat and compact habit, 
being of a pure white and a beautiful blue. They are 
quite hardy and easy to grow anywhere, in almost any 
kind of soil, and are adapted for small ornamental 
figure beds. 

The Drabas, incana, alpina, and various others. — 
Incana is a splendid carpet-bedding plant with a moss- 
like foliage which is of a soft and beautiful green colour. 
It may be increased very fast by inserting small pieces 
of it in small pots, or in a bed of fine sandy soil in the 
month of April or May, dibbing them into a firm and 
fine surface three inches apart every way. The follow- 
ing spring the plants will be large enough for planting 
into beds, or for edgings ; small figure beds of any 
desired shape or form on a small scale will suit it, but 
it should be bordered with edging-tiles as a set-off to 
the carpet green, and the bed should be elevated a few 
inches above the level. 

The Arabes albida variegata. — This is a good 
plant for carpet-bedding, and the leaf is bold for a 
small plant. It is of a free growth, and will quickly 
cover the whole of the surface, forming a handsome 
carpet of bicolor leaf — a fine contrast to the Draba, or 
Aubrietia purpurea. A bed of this edged with Pyre- 
thrum Tchihatchewi, or vice- versa, would give a pretty 
effect. It is very hardy, and may be planted anywhere, 
and in almost any kind of moderately good soil. Small 

I 2 
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pieces of the plant may be taken off in the early spring, 
and inserted with a small dibber all over the surface of 
the bed three or four inches apart, when it will soon 
cover the whole bed. 

The Aubrietia purpurea, gr^ca, deltoidea, etc. 
- — This genus consists entirely of dwarf plants. It is 
much like the Arabis in appearance and habit, and 
belongs to the same natural order. It is an excellent 
genus for carpet bedding and for edgings. The foliage 
is small and thick, and of a greyish green. The flowers, 
which are of a dark purple colour, are produced just 
above the foliage, and in great abundance. It makes 
a dense carpet bed, but the soil for it must not be over- 
rich, but of a middling degree of goodness. The bed 
should be dry, and the plants may be easily raised from 
seed, or they mjay be freely increased by cuttings, or 
parts taken off and dibbed in three or four inches apart. 

The Lysimachia (Loosestrife ; Nmnmularia). — This 
is a useful and beautiful bedding variety fit for borders. 
It has a variegated foliage, and might be edged with 
the Sedum glaucum or Spergula pilifera, with an 
edging of tiles on Grass, and the Box on gravel. Or 
with the Spergula as an edging on gravel. The leaf 
is of a golden colour, is very small, and grows close to 
the ground. 

The Veronica. — There are a number of this genus 
of a pretty dwarf close-growing and free-flowering 
habit, well suited for carpet bedding or for edgings for 
large beds of other plants. There are many varieties 
of the Alpine class, viz. alpina, heterophylla, inte- 
gripetala rotundifolia, pumila, bellidioides, multifida, 
niunmularia, repens, and others besides all of dwarf 
habit, not exceeding three inches in height, and most 
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of them not more than two inches. They may be raised 
from seed, and propagated by cuttings taken off during 
the summer and early autumn and also by the rooted 
parts which are found round the plants. They soon 
spread and cover a bed if dibbed in the surface three 
or four inches apart. They are exceedingly pretty in 
dwarf beds, and are also very hardy. 

The Saxifraga. — I find some are substituting the 
Saxifrage for the Sedum. The latter are more common 
than the Saxifrages. It was some time before I jcould 
satisfy myself on this point, yet they are perfectly dis- 
tinguishable. The difference between the Saxifrage 
and the Sedum consists in some cases only in the 
number of the seed-bearing organs ; in others a wide 
difference exists. Some of them agree very much in 
the leaf, as burseriana and repens, saxatile, &c. Now, 
the difference can be seen by noticing the number of 
the styles in the flower. They are five in the Sedum, 
and two in the Saxifrage. The male organs are the 
same. The Saxifrages are superb dwarf plants, and are 
fit for small beds. 

The Adonis vernalls. — A fine-foliaged, bright- 
yellow flowering plant. It is of a hardy nature, pos- 
sessing a bulbous root. It requires to be planted in 
good sandy soil, four inches apart. The foliage is very 
fine, and the flowers are moderately large, something 
like a ranunculus — ^buttercup, as the children call it ; 
but the plant is not above three inches high. It grows 
close, forming a mass of green. 

The Erinus (Natural order, Scrophulariaceae). — 
A pretty, blue-flowered dwarf plant for small beds. It 
should be planted in beds well elevated above the level. 

The Koniga variegata. — ^A remarkably good plant 
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for carpet bedding, or edgings to green leaf plants. It 
grows erect, but may be made a pretty object if clipped 
over frequently to induce a thick growth. It is easily 
raised from cuttings. 

The Sn.ENE nana, compacta, Schafta, acaulis, 
EXSCAPA, etc. — All dwarfs, close-growing and compact 
free-flowering hardy perennials, fit for small beds, and 
very showy. They may be easily raised from seed in 
the spring, and finally planted out five or six inches 
apart* 

The Phlox verna, repens, subulata, etc. — All 
dwarfs, free-flowering, and fine plants for small mass- 
bedding. The soil should be tender and of a good 
nature. 

The Soldanella (Natural order, Primulaceae). — ^All 
dwarf and small round-leaved hardy herbaceous per- 
ennial plants, chiefly from the Alps. They are a fine 
dwarf class for small beds in dry places, and very pretty. 
They may be raised from seed, and may also be propa- 
gated by rooted divisions of the plant. 

The Stellarl^ graminea aurea (Natural order, 
Caryophyllaceae). — A pretty golden-leaved plant fit for 
small beds in masses. It will strike root freely about 
the old plant, and these oflFsets may be taken off and 
transplanted. The bed will require cutting over with 
shears to keep the plants down close. 

The Statice. — There are many of this genus re- 
markably well suited for carpet bedding. They consist 
of the nana, reticulata, vulgaris, &c. They form a 
thick mass of green and flower in a very pretty manner, 
and may be multiplied by offsets and by seed. 

The Oxalis trop^oloides. — This variety makes a 
remarkable and elevated bed as a carpet. Its uncommon 
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and intensely dark foliage is so diflferent from all other 
hardy plants, that it should certainly be used more 
freely as a bedder. The flowers are of a golden yellow, 
but it is the leaf that makes it so valuable. The plant 
should have an open spot, and the bed should be raised 
into a good convex shape well above the surface level, 
or the original flat about the bed, which should be kept 
dry. It will soon cover the surface of it, if planted 
six inches apart. The plants may be raised from seed 
sown in the autumn or the spring. If sown in the 
autmnn, say in September, in seed-pans, the seedlings 
may remain in the same pan in the greenhouse or frame 
through the winter, and be pricked oflF or potted off 
intx) thmnb-pots in February or March, and planted 
out into the bed in the following May. If sown in the 
spring, the plants will not do very well for the bed till 
the following summer after the one succeeding the 
season in which they are sown, i.e. twelve months from 
the time the seed is sown. If it is sown, say, in March, 
the plants will not be large enough to plant out very 
well in the same spring. 

The plants should be cut over once or twice during 
the season. If the foliage gets long and coarse, cut it all 
off close to the ground with shears, and in the course of a 
week or two some new, neat and beautiful leaves will be 
developed ; it should not be done too late in the autumn. 

The Sempervivum. — This genus is so much like the 
Echeveria family that it would be difficult for some 
people to tell the difference. There is however a dif- 
ference : the Echeveria belongs to the order Decandria 
pentagynia — that is, ten stamens and five seed-bearing 
vessels. The Sempervivum has above ten male organs, 
i.e. stamens; and above five seed-bearing organs, i.e. 
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styles, SO that to distinguish the diflference existing 
between some of them you must look into the flower. 
The common House Leek is a Sempervivum. 

All the genus are both handsome and curious. They 
are, most of them, hardy and self-sustaining, i.e. they 
can exist, and even flourish, without a supply of nutri- 
ment. They can also bear a long drought, and will 
endure continued hard frosts till the leaves are ap- 
parently dried up and past recovery ; but on the return 
of mild weather they relax and assume the same appear- 
ance they had before. The flowers of this genus are 
very pretty. Beds and edgings may be made with 
them. Globiferum, montanum, pumilum and tectorum 
are among the best hardy kinds. They may be raised 
from seed, and multiplied by offsets which spring from 
the sides. The bed (small beds are the best for all these 
classes) should be well raised and thoroughly drained, as 
for the Echeveria, Sedum, &c. 

The Tanacetum vulgare. — This is the common 
Tansy, one of the most splendid carpet-bedding ever- 
green plants we possess. The leaf appears so double, 
and the general character of the dark green is so unique, 
that I consider there is no plant to equal this for a good 
sized permanent carpet bed ; but it should either be 
edged with light coloured tiles, or with the Cerastium 
tomentosum or Pyrethrum aureum. 

The Tanacetum is as hardy as a Thorn, but is 
rather partial to a dry bottom to grow in. It is easily 
to be had, as it is an English plant, and may be obtained 
in some places for the gathering. It can be multiplied 
to any extent by cutting oflf the crowns that run out 
from the main stool ; these may be taken off in the 
autumn or early spring and dibbed into beds five or six 
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inches apart. It may also be raised from seed when it 
can be had. The Tansj flowers abundantly and seeds 
in some parte, the flowers being of a beautiful golden 
yeUow. 

The Lamium maculatum aureum. — This ia a 
splendid striped-leaved plant, well suited for a good 
sized bed when it can be edged with something green, 
such as thePyrethrumTchihatchewi, or Santolina viridis. 

The Potentilla tomehtosa. — One of the most 
beautiful silvery-foliaged pinnatifid plants anyone can 
possess, quite aa handsome as the Tansy, While the 
latter has an intensely dark-green colour, the Potentilla 
has a beautiful silvery leaf which has gained for it the 
high appellation of the ' Silver Weed.' It will make a 
good edging to the dark foliage of the Tansy when 
planted quite thick and six inches wide. 
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CHAPTEE m. ^ 

CX)NTAnaNG A SELECTION OF CARPETS AND PLANTS FOR 

THEM. 

The Oxalis trop^oloides. — This is of a dark 
bronze colour and of a close compact habit, and will make 
a very remarkable carpet for Ophiopogon Jaburan folia 
variegata, Cyperns folia variegata, or Sorghum bicolor ; 
or, as a permanent thing, the Silver or trolden-striped 
Euonymus. This last is a permanent hardy shrub. 
The Ophiopogon has a finely striped flag-leaf, and would 
make an excellent contrast to the Oxalis. The bed 
should be a little raised so as to lay the Oxalis 
moderately dry. The top plants should be planted 
first, and then the carpet ones. Seven good plants of 
the Ophiopogon will be enough for a five feet diameter 
bed, and the same of the Euonymus. 

The Oxalis is hardy and will continue for years by 
cutting it over close to the ground in the spring, and 
clearing it well oflf by removing all the dead leaves and 
rubbish, and then giving the surface half an inch of 
some fine decomposed manure or leaf-mould. It does 
not require anything rich or strong for a top dressing. 
It will do better with anything mild, or it may do even 
with none at all unless the plants are actually starving. 
It can be raised easily from seed. 

The Tanacetum or Tansy is of a fine dark and 
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rich dense green colour. Plant good specimens in the 
early autumn six inches apart every way, when they 
will soon form a thick carpet ; or it may be planted with 
the Centaurea babylonica, Canna, Sorghum variegatum, 
Salvia argentea, Lavender Cotton, Veronica variegata, 
Cupressus variegata, or Thuja aurea. 

Both the Tanacetum and those to be planted with 
it are hardy and durable, with one or two exceptions. 
The Tansy being of a hardy constitution makes it very 
suitable for permanent ornamental plants with clean 
stems so as to show the carpet below. The flowers of the 
Tansy must be kept cut down, and so must all coarse 
overgrown foliage; but as the plant gets old it will 
become more close-growing and compact. 

The Draba incana. — A fine and compact dwarf- 
growing plant with a frosted green foliage. This is one 
of the most beautiful close-growing carpet plants it is 
possible to possess. It is marvellous how soon it will 
form a carpet of the most perfect order, if well-formed 
and small plants are dibbed into a fine surface of maiden 
loam one part, fine leaf-mould one part-, and sand one 
part. Let the surface of the bed be made fine and firm ; 
then dib the plants into it four inches apart. This 
should be done in the month of April ; water it if it is 
dry weather, and a fine close carpet will soon be formed. 
The top plants must be first planted, and none will suit 
this kind better than Centaurea Clementii, cut up to 
one foot clean stems; or Cineraria maritima, in the 
same style ; or, again, Arundo variegata. These are 
lasting, and will form a fine handsome contrast; but, 
above all things, the top plants must not be planted too 
thick, nor ever be allowed to grow so thick as to hide 
the carpet below. The knife must be used freely for 
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the^ Centaurea and the Cineraria, or they will soon com- 
pletely envelop the Draba, 

The Sedum acre diminutum. — This no doubt excels 
every other for splendour as a close carpet bedder. I 
have said a good deal about this remarkable plant 
before as a carpet plant, still it is necessary to repeat 
some of my remarks under the various heads. Here 
then we have a splendid plant for an under-carpet for 
such as the Ganna (a dark green). Hemp, Hmnea ele- 
gans Gamassia atrocserulea, &c. ; and some of the 
erect- growing Grasses, such as Erianthus EavennaB, a 
fine dark-brown flowering hardy kind, similar to the 
Pampas Grass, but with a thinner foliage, which makes 
it more suitable for an ornamental plant on carpets. 
These observations in reference to this Sedum, as to 
the planting of it, &c., will suffice. Nothing would 
produce a more charming effect than a three feet 
diameter bed of it, well planted on a dry bottom, with 
a good Fuchsia fulgens, coccinea or globosa, having a 
stem of three feet high. The Fuchsias may not do in 
all parts, i.e. they will not perhaps live through the 
winter, so as to retain their tops, in the cold counties ; 
but in the more southern parts they wiU continue from 
year to year. 

If the bed is on grass, it would be improved by an 
edging of smooth white edging tiles ; if on gravel, 
smooth pebble stones or red edging tiles would be a 
fine set-oflf to the whole, and the Sedum will grow 
over the edging. The Sedum and the whole bed must 
be raised fully four inches above the flat, rising in the 
middle of each segment. This bed will be a lasting 
one of no ordinary class, and the effect as a star-bed 
will be unsurpassed when the Sedum is in full flower. 
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This and the Echeveria and the Draba will all be^ in 
flower at the same time. The Saxifrage will be a little 
earlier ; but whether they all flower exactly the same 
time or not, the- eflfect as a carpet will remain. 

The changes of character, colour and eflfect that can 
be produced with the Sedum, Saxifrage, Draba, Eche- 
veria, Sempervivum, Koniga, Arabis, Aubrietia, &c., are 
almost infinite at the hands of a good skilled amateur 




FlO. 8.— ^TAB CABPET DK8I0N, SEVEN FEET IN DIAMETER. 

No. 1. Three Lavender Cotton plantB, cloeely grouped, to form a compact 
bush ; or a green Box tree. No. 2. Three rows of the Echevoria 
metaUica or sanguinea. No. 3. A six-inch belt of the Sedum acre 
dimjnntnm. No. 4. The middle of each segment to be filled with 
Saxifraga burseriana, or Draba Incana. 
• 

who has an abundance of time ; and what a delightful 
occupation for a lady or gentleman so engaged, who can 
tell ? And few can appreciate the pleasure but those so 
engaged ! The work is not a matter of money, for the 
Sedum maybe had for the getting ; and the Echeverias 
multiply so fast that one dozen will soon produce stock 
enough for any amount of edging. So also will the 
Drabas, Saxifrages, Arabis, and the Aubrietias. 
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, The Erica cinerea atropurpurea and E. Tetralix 
Mackaiana are beautiful dark-flowered Heaths. There 
is also the Erica vulgaris, one of the most splendid 
things to be found for carpet bedding. These will 
bear any amount of cutting and clipping if they are 
well done — that is, planted in conmion peat and good 
maiden fibrous loam, with a fair proportion of sand in 
the soil and a thorough good drainage, so as not to 
allow of any stagnant water at the bottom. When 
thus planted these hardy Heaths will do well and last 
a lifetime ; nor can anjrthing be more beautiful than 
these common dwarf Heaths clipped over once a year 
immediately after the flowering. 

The clipping. may be done with the shears, cutting 
them down to within three inches of the ground, and 
if it is done annually an abundance of young growth 
will be formed below to supply new growth, and a 
beautiful green carpet will be the result. This will be 
succeeded by a carpet of flowers annually of a beauti- 
ful purple red in the one, and in vulgaris a carpet of 
pink or silver pink. As beds alone few things can 
match them ; but if surmounted by some appropriate 
and durable plants, an increase of interest will be 
attached to them. The plants best suited for this 
purpose are those with, say, three feet ©f clean stem. 
One plant in the centre of a five feet diameter circular 
bed will be enough ; this might consist of a Golden 
Thuja, Cupressus alba pendula, or C. variegata. 

Those who can spare the time and do not mind the 
trouble can go to some locality where those Heaths 
grow in the autumn or the spring, and with a good 
strong garden trowel or a small garden spade, dig up 
as many young plants as may be required to fill such a 
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bed ; but care must be taken that the plants are such 
as contain young growth and not hard old wood. If 
some place can be found where the previous year the 
turf has been taken oflf two or three inches thick, an 
abundance of suitable young plants may be found ; 
and if these are carefully taken up with a ball of earth 
attached to the root (and if the weather is showery at 
the time so much the better), a great probability of 
success will result. 

Previous to getting the plants the bed should be 
made ready, and the top plant, whatever that is, be 
planted and the soil made firm. Heaths can be bought 
cheap of some nurserymen. Mr. James Smith, of the 
Darley Dale Nurseries, near Matlock, Derbyshire, has a 
large stock and a great variety of hardy Heaths at a very 
moderate price per dozen, or per hundred. These cul- 
tivated plants are more likely to do well than such as 
are merely taken up from a common from which they 
have never been before removed. Still, if young plants 
are selected and carefully lifted, success will generally 
attend the proper planting of them. As they are taken 
up, place each plant in a hamper containing damp moss, 
and pack the roots closely in the moss. Take them 
home, and plant them immediately with a garden 
trowel, letting the roots well down into the ground, 
quite up to the leaves, and then close the soil firmly 
about the roots, pressing it quite tight. Give them a 
good watering all over the bed with a heavy rose water- 
pot. The distance at which to plant the Heaths depends 
upon the size of them ; but from four inches for very 
small ones, to eight inches apart every way, may be the 
rule for planting them. For this purpose thicker plant- 
ing must be done than in any other case, except for 
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close edgings, when the plants should be placed quite 
close together. 

The Juniperus sabina prostrata and variegata. — 
The green Savin makes one of the most splendid carpet 
beds it is possible to have, forming as it does a complete 
evergreen carpet, and growing close to the ground. It 
also bears clipping well. A bed of this six feet in dia- 
meter, with one good plant of the Ilex aureo-margina- 
tum, or I. ferox variegata, planted in the centre of the bed 
and edged with yellow edging tiles, allowing room for 
a row of Thymus citriodorus aurea next to the edging, 
with gravel as a finish, would have a charming effect. 
The I. variegata would form a fine carpet for some dark 
green foliaged plant. The Junipers like a dry sandy 
soil. Those above, named are not expensive, and good 
plants may be had for one shilling each. 

The Lavender Cotton. — If this plant is kept cut 
down to within four inches of the ground, from young 
plants, it will form a beautiful grey carpet of a very un- 
common character. It will bear any amount of clipping 
with the shears, and this should be done in the month 
of April every season. Cut it over quite as even as a 
lawn. A good finish to this bed would be a nice clean 
stem of the Cotoneaster microphylla grafted upon a 
Thorn stock, or upon the Pear, or Blackthorn. This 
would form a fine contrast to the grey colour of the 
Lavender Cotton, and each would equal the other for 
hardiness and duration. 

The Genista tinctoria flore pleno. — A charm- 
ing double yellow-flowered procumbent hardy plant 
admirably suited for carpet beds. It grows in almost 
any kind of soil, flowers profusely, and will bear clipping 
well. When in flower it presents one mass of bright 
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yellow, and when not in flower it i8 of a fine green 
colour. In a bed raised into a good bold convex a few 
inches above the level, it makes a conspicuous object 
of itself J but when it is crowned with some suitable 
hardy plants — such as the Irish Yew, or Taxodium 
sempervirens, or a standard Portugal Laurel cut over 
the head — it presents a fine appearance. 




CHAPTER IV. 

HOW TO KEEP UP A CONSTANT DISPLAY IN THE FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

This is a subject of universal interest among lovers of 
flowers. What to suggest so as to meet the ideas of 
most people is not very easy, but I hope nevertheless 
to show how it may be done. It is easy enough to have 
a show of flowers in the summer ; but to have flowers in 
the winter is not so easy. However, the following list 
will be found to meet the case, and will form a splendid 
variety. As a rule, autumn-flowering plants must 
either be planted in permanent beds or patches by 
themselves, for if they (especially the bulbous classes) 
are planted permanently iti beds with bedding plants of 
a strong thick growth, they will suffer much from the 
shade caused by the latter, and the consequent exclusion 
of the sun. They might with advantage be planted in 
beds where annuals are sown. (See 'The Garden of 
Annuals.' — * Economy in the Garden.') In this case, 
by the permanent planting of bulbs in the beds, and 
by sowing annuals on the surface of the beds, a great 
advantage and saving of expense will result. 

Chrysanthemums must be planted by themselves 
and pegged down, when they will form splendid beds 
and will last for many years. They will flower from 
September till the end of November. Four plants of 
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the large flowering kinds will be enough to plant in ^ 
five feet diameter circular bed — one in the middle, and 
three in a triangle, one foot from the edge. Tho86 foiir 
plants, if the ground is good, will completely cover the 
bed when pegged down and well stopped until July. 
They must be trained over the surface of the bed re- 
gularly, which should be raised to a moderately high 
convex. Some good clumps of Crocuses arid Snowdropa 
may be planted permanently between the Chrysanthe- 
miims. These will flower before the latter are much 
grown, and will die off before they are shaded too much by 
them. Such patches of Crocuses and Snowdrops will be 
permanent adjuncts to the beds with one single planting, 
and they will also increase from year to year. These 
Chrysanthemums will be permanent objects of great 
beauty if well attended to. Five plants of the Pompone 
varieties may be planted in a bed of the same size, where 
they will form a thick mass of flower, and last for niany 
years as plants. 

The Daphne autumnaLe will flower late in the 
autumn ; and the D. Mezereum in February and March^ 
accprding to the season and situation. Each of these 
may have a bed to themselves or be mixed. In each 
case some Crocuses and Snowdrops should be plarited 
with them. Autumnal Crocuses &c* may be perma- 
nently planted between thiem towards the front of the 
bed or beds. 

The Stock. — The Intermediate East Lothian Stocks' 
may be considered as good as any for lat^ flowering, 
and nearly all of them come double. The Emperor! 
is another of this long-floWering class and is a fine 
plant. The seed must be sown in the beginning 'of 
April to flower late in the autumn, when each of thes6 

X 2 
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Stocks Yfih continue to give flowers qnite into the 
winter if the weather is mild. (See ' How to Baise 
Seedlings.' ) Some Crocuses and Snowdrops or early 
Squills may be planted as permanent occupants of these 
beds, as the Stock will neither shade the ground nor 
overdraw the virtue of the ground very much. The 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, &c. will succeed the Stocks as 
regards the flower. 

The Vallota purpurea ; Nerine sarniensis ; Col- 
CHICUM AUTUMNALE, several varieties ; Sternbergia 
lutea; the Amarvlus; and the Amaryllis Bella- 
donna or Belladonna Lily, are all handsome autumn- 
flowering bulbs fit for the garden. The two first and 
the last named are superb flowering plants of a foot 
or more in height. The Colchicums are the Autumn 
Crocus, a splendid genus possessing some very delicate 
and beautiful colours. These are all of a dwarf habit, 
like the common spring Crocus. They come up in the 
autumn without leaves as by magic, and may be put 
round the beds where Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Daphnes, 
Eoses, &c. are planted, or in alternation with the spring 
Crocus, Snowdrop, &c., which would keep up something 
like a succession of flowers. 

The Compound Flower Bed or Border. — Gene- 
rally mixed borders are a sort of finish to grounds, or 
a background to an ornamental parterre. These mixed 
borders may be compared to a chaste frame of a beau- 
tiful picture, but in many cases they are not so, as they 
are deficient in quality and good taste. As a rule it is 
thought that anything may be planted in the border 
which is unfit for a bed, but this is a great mistake. 
I know of nothing more ornamental or beautiful and 
deserving of good judgment in planting than the bor- 
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ders 'of a well-kept parterre. Narrow borders should be 
backed with only fine-grown shrubs, and such as will 
not encroach upon the area of the border nor draw 
too much upon the ground. Wide borders admit of a 
somewhat larger growth, but it is bad gardening ever 
to plant the boundaries of small villa gardens with 
coarse-growing shrubs and common Laurels, as in the 
course of a few years after planting no good flowering 
plants can be grown on such borders. Blinds to pre- 
vent being overlooked by some detached or semi-de- 
tached house may be necessary, but that may be done 
without sacrificing a good boundary border. The best 
ornament for the place would be evergreen climbing 
Boses trained on strong wire netting, which would also 
^ be a good blind and a graceful ornament, and would 

% not interfere with the border occupants. 

To furnish the borders well requires a certain 
amount of care so as to have a considerable variety 
combined with a protracted flowering character. I pro- 
pose for the borders of any good flower garden where 
they form a portion of the parterre, as is frequently 
the case in most gardens, to. plant a good mixture of 
herbaceous plants and spring and autumn flowering 
bulbs, as by this means a succession of flowers will be 
^lad for the greater part of the year. 

The spring-flowering bidbs consist of Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, Squills, Leucojum ver- 
num ( similar to a Snowdrop, but scented). Hyacinths, 
early Tulips, Narcissus, Anemone, Iris, Jonquils, Crown 
Imperials, Fritillarias, Erythronium dens canis, and 
the various Hellebores. These should be equally dis- 
^ tributed over the whole surface of the borders and 

planted in groups of six or three, or singly, as per- 
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manent objects, where they may remaiii undisttirbed 
for years. 

The autumn-flowering bulbs consist of Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Belladonna Lilies, Tritomas, Colchicums, Stem- 
bergias, Leucojum autumnale, Schizostylis coccinea, 
Hemerocallis flava and fulva, and Tigridia (the latter 
requires to be taken up every autumn after flowering, 
dried, and kept till the spring), Anomatheca cruenta, 
&c. These autumnr-flowering bulbs should be equally 
distributed over the whole surface of the borders in 
the same way as with the spring-flowering ones, i.e. 
in alternation with them. The Gladiolus should 
be planted in groups of three. The Lilies, Bella- 
donna Lilies, Tritomas, Hemerocallis, as single roots. 
The Colchicums, Stembergias, Leucojums, Schizostylis, 
Anomathecas, and Tigridias, in groups of six. 

The whole of these spring and autumn bulbs should 
be so distributed as to admit of an equal number 
of single plants of a good summer-flowering perennial 
kind — unless annuals are employed instead — to come 
between them; thus a succession of flowers can be 
maintained from January till November ; that is, for 
ten months at the least, or even eleven if the weather 
is mild. I do not think it necessary to give a list of 
either annuals or perennials under this head, as lists of 
all the best of each class have been already given in 
this work, and which will be found under the various 
classes. 

Now, to be really and permanently successful in 
producing and maintaining a healthy growth and good 
flowers in the case of all these bulbs and herbaceous 
plants, it is necessary to make the borders equal in 
quality. Bulbs as a rule like sand, and so, in fact, dp 
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most plants, so tbat a fair proportion of good pit or 
fresh-water river sand may be added to the original 
soil, if it is not naturally sandy. The Lilies will require 
a little additional trouble to be euccesefnl with them ; 
some sand and leaf-mould or peat should be added to 
the ground where, and around the place in which they 
are to be planted. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE ladies' own MINIATURE NURSERY. 

The want of a systematic rule occasions many of our 
lady and gentlemen gardeners to fall short of that 
amount of success in gardening which their ardent 
wishes would lead them to expect. * A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place,' is a rule equally as 
necessary in the garden as in the kitchen, and as bind- 
ing on amateurs as it is with the professionals. A 
compartment devoted as a nursery ground is indis- 
pensable for success in the raising of seedlings, and for 
the propagation of the various classes of plants, whether 
they consist of the hardy or less hardy sorts. I know 
that it is for want of this that so many amateurs can- 
not get on well. All those ladies who are so fond of 
gardening and want to have a good garden should 
select a spot on which to place a small frame. A little 
range of two-feet sashes are placed upon a narrow single 
brick pit one foot deep in front, and one foot six inches 
at the back, fixed on hinges so as to turn back at will. 
(See diagram and plan.) 

I think that this arrangement will be formd very 
convenient and useful for amateurs, especially for lady 
gardeners. The beds c and borders b being raised 
three bricks high, bring the surface up so as to obviate 
the necessity of stooping too much, which happens 
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■wtere they are not raised. The pathways f being three 
feet wide, give easy access to the beds and borders all 
ronnd, which makes it pleasant to get at the beds, and 
easy to manage the young seedlings and fresh planted 
out cuttings. These beds should be filled unite up to 
the edges with a good compost, which as a rule may 
consist of old decomposed manure, maiden loam, and 
leaf-mould, adding as much sand as may be required. 
When once well filled with a compost of this sort made 
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fine, it will last for years by adding some more fresh 
fine-sifted compost from time to time. It will, I am 
sure, afford ladies especially great pleasure to know that 
everything is ready to hand when they wish to raise 
seedlings, propagate their pets, and to prick them out 
when ready into what we call * nursery beds' until 
they are strong enough to transplant to their proper 
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quarters where they are to flower. No one can succeed 
with gardening unless they adopt such a plan of propa-^ 
gation, raising seedlings, and pricking them out from 
the seed-pans, pots, boxes and seed-beds as soon as the 
young seedlings get large enough. The requisites for 
the garden are a few bell-glasses of various sizes, three 
or four hand-lights, and a few yards of very thin coarse 
and light common calico for shading occasionally, a fine 
wire sieve, a short straightedge to mark the surface of 
the beds with lines to prick out by, some seed-pans, 
pots and crocks. Also some different sized dibbers 
made out of hard sticks, some not larger than a pen- 
holder up to the size of a walking stick, six inches long, 
and one end made with a nicely graduated point, the 
other cut at right angles and smoothed off for the hand. 
A good heap of maiden loam, peat, old manure, 
leaf-mould, and a few bushels of sand kept dry. The 
maiden loam, peat, old manure, and leaf-mould should 
be kept out of doors under a north wall, and never 
housed except for a few days before it is required, to 
drain if wet, and then only as much of each as may be 
required. In wet weather and in the winter it will 
require longer to dry sufficiently to be sifted, but never 
keep the bulk of any of these soils always under cover. 
The articles above named are indispensable, but they 
are all that are required for success, combined with a 
little judgment, care, and study of the subjects in hand. 
The large frames will be found useful for placing the 
pots of newly potted-off Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Prim- 
ulas, Petunias, &c., for a few days or a week till they 
get re-established. The border under the north wall or 
fence will be found very useful for the raising of choice 
Pansies, Auriculas, the Polyanthus, &c., and for insert- 
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ihg cuttingH of them and the shrubby Calceolarias, 
Carnation and Fink pipings, as well as the offsets of the 
Auricula, Polyanthus and hardy Primulas. The south 
and west borders will be most useful for raising the 
seedlings of Stocks, Asters, and the various hardy and 
half-hardy annuals and perennials in small compart- 
ments, which have to be planted out afterwards; also for 
striking the cuttings of Geraniums and double Wall- 
flowers in the summer, and for wintering Violets, &c. 
For those who wish to carry gardening to a much 
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roomy mnd lueful house for brliigiuj 
Reforenca to the plan of tbe 



further extent, T recommend a lean-to greenhouse of a 
very cheap and plain construction, to be erected against 
a south wall, quite independent of the conservatory, and 
which should be near the dwelling-house. A very con- 
venient one can be erected for 25?., which includes fixing 
the rafters and glazing the roof after they are fixed, 
■having every alternate square made to open at the top. 
The heating of this house may be done very econo- 
mically on the air-drain or Polmaise plan. It is admir- 
ably suited to amateurs because of its cleanliness, the 
little attendance required, and the economy in fuel. 
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This method may have some drawbacks, but there is 
infinitely more to be said in favour of it than against 
it. I have referred to a plan of heating in my * Good 
Grardening,' but I now object to the hot-water pipes 
employed in that case and recommend the tank and air* 
drain only. A fire may be made well backed up with 
culm at five or six o'clock in the evening, and a good 
fire will be foimd at the same hour the next morning. 
This method is quite diflferent in principle to all others. 
The air-drain is of course immediately under the 
floor of the house and must be specially covered in, all 




Fio. 6.— Ground plan, with elrvatbd tank, of thb air-drain stbtbm op 

HBATINO. 

Beferences. — a a, the air-drain ; d, discfaarge of heated air over tank ; B b, fine from 
fire under tank ; f o, furnace outside ; h, the air-grating in middle of pathway in 
house ; i, doorway ; J J J, stage. 

through up to the tank F, quite air-tight except at 
the grating H, and at the discharge opening D, where 
the air escapes over the heated water in the tank, 
which is kept hot by the fire which is under it. It gives 
oflf a nice vapour, which though invisible is sufficient to 
cause a healthy atmosphere in the house, being distri- 
buted all over it by the influence of the air-drain, thus 
keeping up a constant circulation of heat and warm 
air ; for the heated air is no sooner discharged from the 
tank than it is drawn down from the roofs into the grat- 
ing at the mouth of the drain, which must be about the 
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middle of the house, i.e. about half-way down the path- 
way from the door. If you put a lighted candle or 
lamp to the grating of the drain when the fire is well 
on, the flame of the candle will be drawn in with vio- 
lence. The tank should be about three feet high. 

The fire-place or stoke-hole must be sunk about 
one foot six inches to give depth enough for a good 
covering of fire-bricks over it before the iron tank 
is placed on the work. This tank should be six or 
eight inches deep, and a stone slab three inches thick 
must be laid on the top of it, and be well bedded in 
good mortar. Then a curbing of bricks must be 
cemented on this slab so as to make it deep enough to 
hold sand, sawdust, or some plunging material for pots 
of cuttings, &c. The fire flue E E goes straight through 
the back of the house on the floor and into a small 
chimney at the end. Care must be taken that the 
tank does not lack water, and that no rubbish gets 
into the air-drain. 

The cost of this as a heating apparatus is almost 
nominal ; anyone can see that it consists mainly of a 
little skill and labour, material being a mere item. 
This house and nursery will be foimd very useful for 
any small florist as an adjunct to the growing depart- 
ments of plants for sale. I know that there is nothing 
like having a compact and systematic way of doing 
business, whether it is for pleasure or profit. There is 
not only a saving of time by having a place for every- 
thing, but also a saving of money too; One pprson 
will do as much as two who try to work otherwise by 
adopting such a plan. I have proved it, and amateurs 
I am sure will find it so. No one is obliged to work on 
this scale, yet they may profitably give the plan a trial. 



CHAPTER VL 

HOW TO RAISE SEEDLINGS, AND PROPAGATE CHOICE 

FLOWERS. 

As a ready reference for amateurs in connection with 
the ' ladies' own nursery ground,' I consider it incum- 
bent upon me to name a few of the niost popular and 
useful plants that are generally required, and to show 
both how to manage them as seedlings, and propagate 
them for themselves, so that they may be able not only 
to preserve their pets, but also to increase their stock, 
without depending upon others who either do not 
know how to do it, or will not take the trouble if 
they do. 

The Primula CHINENsis. — This favourite green- 
house perennial may be raised from seed sown in shallow 
seed-pans well drained and filled with old pulverised 
manure one part, leaf-mould or maiden loam one part, 
and silver sand one part, well mixed together and run 
through a fine sieve. Sow it in April, covering the' 
seed as thick as a shilling, and set it in a small frame 
or house, shading it for a while from the mid-day sun. 
Keep it moderately moist but not wet, and give it air 
as soon as it is up. Prick off the seedlings into a 
three-inch pot as soon as they have from four to six 
leaves, and keep them in a light cool house, arid shift 
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them into five-inch pots as soon as the roots have filled 
the small pots, using good compost as above. 

Choice sorts and the double Primulas can be multi- 
plied by the offsets which sparingly spring from the 
neck of the plants, i.e. from the base of the leaved 
close to the pot generally. Whenever these appear, 
which generally happens after flowering, take them off 
with a penknife <;lose to the old plant with a heel of 
the old wood as we say ; denude the cutting of the leaves 
at the base and cut it over a little so as to make it 
clean, then insert it in a three-inch pot filled ^uite 
full and made firm with the compost alluded to above- 
Insert the cutting in the soil up to the leaves, press 
the soil firmly to the base of it with the hand, give it 
a little water and set in a very mild heat, not too 
much nor where any steam arises. Place a bell-glass 
over the pot, but not on the pot. 

The Geranium. — It will be found that both the 
common Scarlet and also the fancy sorts of the Geranium 
will strike root from cuttings inserted in the open 
ground, far better and with less trouble than they will 
if nursed and coddled under glass with heat. Cuttings 
of all the fancy kinds should be taken from the stock 
plants as soon as they come on early in the season ; 
those which are short and healthy should be taken, and 
when trimmed inserted in a bed. The south border 
of the nursery ground is as good as any place. 

The soil should be made fine and firm by beating 
the surface with the back of the spade, and then plant 
the cuttings two inches apart, inserting them with a 
small planting-stick. Close the soil firmly to the base 
of the cuttings, and give them water, and some little 
shade for a few days during the hot mid-day sun. A 
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few sprays of the Fir tree, or anything of that sort, stuck 
into the ground will do well for a shade for them, for a 
few days, till they have formed a callus at the base, when 
they may be removed and plenty of water given them. 
Cuttings of the Geranium will strike freely this way, 
but I would advise that they be inserted as early as it 
is at all convenient to do so. When they are rooted, 
which can be known by the growth they make, take 
them up carefully with a light hand-fork made for the 
purpose ; this tool is short and can be used with one 
hand. Then pot them off into three or four inch pots, 
house them, and nip out the top of each of them. The 
raising of seedling Geraniums may be done at any 
time, but the best time is in the spring ; sow the seed 
in seed-pans, and place them in a close box. The 
narrow pit is the best place. 

The Calceolaria. — The herbaceous Calceolaria can 
only be properly propagated by seed, though some 
persons say it can be multiplied by cuttings; but I 
would give a guinea each for them. The seed should 
be sown in May in fine soil put into seed-pans and then 
placed in the narrow pits on the bottom, first sprinkling 
with water, which will cause a nice vapour to rise when 
the small sashes are closed. Place a shade on the 
light where the seed-pans are. The surface of the' 
soil should be well watered with a fine rose before 
sowing the Calceolaria seed. As soon as the seedlings 
appear give them air, and shade them from the hot sun, 
and prick them off into small pots as soon as they can 
be handled well. Keep them cool until October, when 
they may be placed in a cold firame till February, when 
they should be shifted into six or seven inch pots to 
flower. All the Calceolarias require is to keep them in 
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<a damp and cool pit or frame during the winter to 
secure them from the frost, and then no insect pests 
will trouble them. 

The Cineraria requires to be sown in June and 
to be treated in a similar manner to the Calceolaria, 
except that it must be placed in the flowering pot (six- 
inch) in October, and on a stand in a light house at 
once, and syringed once every day till it is in flower. 
Choice sorts can be propagated bjr offsets which come 
on the base of the plants after flowering. These should 
be taken off and placed in three-inch pots and put in a 
cold frame for a little while till they are well rooted. 

The Fuchsia. — Fuchsias may be raised from seed 
sown in pots or pans in March and placed in a slight 
heat. The Fuchsia may also be multiplied by cuttings 
freely whenever young growth can be had with two 
joints, inserted in small pots filled with a compost of 
maiden loam, leaf-mould, or peat and sand, and plimged 
into a mild heat. 

The Rose. — Soses may be multiplied by cuttings 
at all times, whenever those can be had that have just 
dropped their flowers. It is of no use whatever to make 
cuttings of any wood not thoroughly ripened. I am 
aware that it is very interesting for ladies to know 
when and how to make yoimg plants ^of some choice 
Rose they may possess, and for the immediate con- 
venience of my reader I make these concise, but plain 
remarks. As I have just said, cuttings of all Roses may 
be struck at all times throughout the summer and the 
autumn from good sized plants. The largest and me- 
dium sized growth (the small and weak spray should be 
rejected) which has produced flowers immediately, i.e. 
within a few days during the summer, is that which 

L 
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should be selected. After the flowers have all dropped 
from the shoot, take a keen-edged penknife and remove 
the cutting as close as you can to the base ; then cut 
the base of it clean over, at right angles, one eighth of 
an inch below a bud. Remove the lower leaf, and then 
insert the cutting in the fine soil on the north or west 
border, quite up to the first leaf left on it ; there gene- 
rally being but two leaflets, one should be taken off, 
and the top one should be left on. If there are three, 
remove two, and then insert the cuttings up to the base 
of the leaflet left on. Close the soil quite firm to the 
base of it, and give it some water. 

The cuttings should be inserted in the south border, 
or in the small pits, in the autumn. Good young plants 
will be obtained in this way by March or April, when 
they may be taken up and potted or planted into beds 
at pleasure. 

The Phlox. — The perennial Phlox can be propa- 
gated by cuttings taken off the stem of the flowering 
parts of it during the early summer, and inserted in pots 
of fine peat, or maiden loam and leaf-mould and sand, 
placed in the small close pits, or under a hand-light. 

The Double Wallflower. — ^Take slips of these in 
the month of May, and insert them in the border under 
the north wall. 

The Humea elegans can be easily raised by sowing 
the seed in seed-pans filled with fine soil during the 
month of March, and placed in a mild heat. 

The Acacia, Datura, Dracaena, Canna, Echium, Cen- 
taurea, Tacsonia, &c. can be raised by sowing the seed 
in March, and covering it with an inch of fine soil, and 
placing it in a good heat. 

All the Half-hardy Annuals named under the 
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head of ' Economy in the Garden ' can be raised with 
or without bottom heat by care and good management. 
This consists in preparing a good and suitable compost, 
keeping it in a proper condition, and carefully cover- 
ing the seeds a proper depth according to their degree 
of strength ; also by adapting the surroimding circum- 
stances to the various cases, with a little daily watching. 

As a rule, without much exception, one barrowful 
of sifted leaf-mould, one of sifted maiden loam, half a 
barrowful of good peat, and half a barrowful of good 
sharp sand (silver or clean pit sand free from minerals) 
will form a compost fit to sow and grow anything in. 
This compost should neither be too wet nor too dry 
when used, and it should be in such a state that it will 
run through a quarter-inch mesh sieve well and clean 
without clogging the wires, but never drier, i.e. not 
dusty dry. The ingredients should be sifted and laid 
up in a compact heap under a shed for a few days or a 
week before using it ; and after each occasion of using 
it, if left for any length of time, the heap should be 
packed together with the spade, and slightly beat over 
to prevent it from drying. 

The next important thing is to cover the seed deep 
enough, but not too deep; a deal of disappointment 
frequently arises from this cause with amateurs. The 
finest of seeds, such as the Calceolaria, Petunia, Me- 
sembryanthemums, &c., must not be covered more than 
the thickness of a threepenny piece ; and all such as 
the Brachycome, Portulaca, &c., not more than the 
thickness of a new sixpence; and the Stock, Aster, 
Phlox, &c., not above that of a new penny. 

Another point very essential to success is to meet 
the requirements of the subject in hand. If there is 

L 2 
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no artificial heat at hand, as a substitute for it use 
cold frames and the close small pit referred to in the 
' Nursery Ground.' I have done so many a time in the 
following way. Put a good layer of sawdust, cocoanut 
fibre refuse, or old tan at the bottom, make it pretty 
solid, and then set your seed-pans or pota containing 
seeds on it. Keep the sashes close during sunny 
weather, shade a little, and with double mats cover the 
whole of the glass and frames quite close with them 
an hour before sunset, and do not open the sashes after- 
wards till ten o'clock the next morning. Do this every 
day regularly to the minute. About two or three o'clock 
in the afternoon, in the month of March or April, take 
a fine rose waterpot, or the dewpot, and having it full 
of tepid water, open the sashes one at a time, and 
sprinkle all the interior of the pit or frame, so as to 
cause a nice vapour when the sashes are closed ; but 
by no means do this sprinkling too late, for that would 
do more harm than good by causing a chill. As soon 
as any of the seeds are itp, as we call it, remove them 
to a compartment where air can be admitted by degrees. 
By such means anything that requires artificial heat 
may be raised with ease, except such as the Acacia, 
Canna, and a few others. 




CHAPTER VII. 

HOW TO MAKE A FERNERY, AND WHERE TO PUT THE 

PLANTS. 

The general love of Ferns induces numbers of persons, 
especially ladies, to desire the possession of them, and 
that without much regard as to the most suitable place 
in which to plant them when they have obtained them. 
A great deal is lost by this, and frequently the beauty 
of the plants is sacrificed by not planting them in the 
best and most suitable aspect, continued shade being 
no doubt the best for all Ferns, but more especially for 
some of the classes. We find that some do much the 
best in a light comparable to the shades of evening ; 
and we also find that hardy Ferns become discoloured 
by being exposed to the strong light of the midday 
sun. Let the collection of Ferns be small or great, and 
the accommodation for a fernery be great or small, a 
shady spot should be selected for it. They should be 
planted under a north or west wall or hedge. 

Ferns are very desirable things, as they will do well 
where no flowers will grow, and will also look well when 
planted on embankments under a north wall. Old logs 
and earth make a good fernery. Lay the old logs along 
the foot of the wall, then fill up with sandy peat, bog 
earth and maiden soil to form a bank, and into this 
plant the Ferns, the larger growing ones at the bottom. 
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and the smaller ones at the top, and here they will 
luxuriate to perfection. If no such wall exists on the 
premises, a hedge will do ; or ferneries may be orna- 
mentally constructed on the north side of shrubs along 
drives, walks, and on the sides and in recesses against 
the house or buildings. An interesting and very orna- 
mental fernery may be made by training climbing 
Eoses in a zigzag fashion on a strong wire fence, fixed 
on posts, with some arches or Laburnum trees planted, 
so as to form a shade, and then some embankments 
formed on which to plant the Ferns. 

Ferns of most of the British species may be had in 
Devonshire simply for the trouble of collecting them. 
I believe that a greater number of species and varieties 
are to be found in this county than in any other, and 
perhaps than in all the others put together. A short 
time ago (August 1879), I was walking half a mile 
from my house near Newton, when I found such a 
quantity of Ferns on both sides of a lane, that I was 
fairly surprised, especially when I discovered some 
rare ones: Adiantimi nigrum, several varieties; Filix 
foemina and F. mas; Polypody, and Scolopendriums 
in variety; an abundance of Osmunda regalis. Lady 
Ferns and Blechnimis are to be had, together with 
Asplenium, Trichomanes, &c., all of such luxuriance and 
colour as are not often seen. The soil and climate 
suit them well in that locality, and the soil in which 
they usually flourish and carry such a deep green should 
be nearly black, being mixed with shillet, and well 
drained. 

The best time to get Ferns firom the woods and 
hedges is in the month of April, or at least not later 
than May — April being the best time, as then they 
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will be just breaking leaf, and the Grasses and other 
strong-growing weeds will not hide them. A stout 
pointed trowel will be a good tool to take them up 
with, and a Daisy-grubber is also an excellent thing to 
get them out of the hedges with. The plants should 
be medium or small-sized ones, and they should be 
planted immediately you get home. If they are to be 
taken to a distance, they should be laid on their sides, 
packed in dry hay in a hamper, the roots being pre- 
viously wrapped in damp moss and tied over. They 
should then be despatched as quickly as possible to 
their destination. In counties where a very dry atmo- 
sphere exists, syringing once a day throughout the 
summer should be resorted to in growing Ferns. 




CHAPTEE VIII. 



PLANTS FOR WINTER-FLOWERING IN THE CONSERVATORY. 



The want of flowers is always felt more or less 
during the winter months, when as a rule they are 
most required, especially for bouquets. Glass houses 
can now be erected so cheaply, and the means of heat- 
ing are to be obtained at a much less expense, and less 
fuel is wanted to keep up a good heat, therefore I now 
propose a plan so that any amateur can have cut flowers 
on her own premises. First of all a convenient glass 
house must be provided, and one quite adequate for the 
purpose can be erected for 25L against a wall for the 
back of it. I will now give an estimate for one. 

Cost of a plain Forcing House, 20 feet long by 
10 feet wide; 10 feet high at the back; 5 feet high 
in front ; 2^ feet of glass sashes in front ; 2^ feet of 
brickwork ; one dead brick end ; one door : — 



20 12-feet rafters 4^ x 1 J 

60 feet of sill, and eaves, and wall plate 

H^H 

240 feet of glass in squares 17 x 12 
600 bricks 
Mortar and labour 
Putty and glazing 
Painting, three coats . 
Front sashes and glazing 
Boiler and piping . 
Staging and shelves 



£ 


s. 


d. 


2 


18 








16 





1 


n 








16 








7 








10 





1 








1 


16 





8 








6 









£22 12 
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Glass houses are now advertised of a more orna- 
mental construction, and at a lower price than the one 
for which I have given an estimate, but they are not so 
useful ; and as regards the ornamental part the exterior 
has not much to do with real use. The size of this 
house is much larger than of those advertised, though 
it is the same price or thereabouts. The materials 
must be had already prepared from some of the large 
greenhouse manufactories in London, and a jobbing 
day carpenter in the neighbourhood may be employed 




to erect it. If the manu^turer has to send men to 
erect the building it will cost considerably more. The 
estimate I give here is the bona fide manufactiurer's 
price, and may be relied on. The staging and heating 
apparatus may be more or less, according to the kind 
employed, but I believe that I am above the figure for 
these. 

A double flue made with bricks running once along 
the front of the house, and round the end, will be a 
good arrangement in connection with a common fur- 
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nace outside in the wall of the house. The top of the 
flue will form the front stage for plants, and will be a 
very good place for forcing them if it is covered with a 
double layer of large square paving tiles, which should 
often be sprinkled with water when in use. All kinds 
of plants may be forced in this house ; for being lowland 
having fixed rafters, glazed with large squares of gjlass, 
and being air-tight or nearly so, no heat can escape, 
and a good heat can be maintained with a small quantity 
of fuel. The house previously alluded to, forty feet 
long, on the Polmaise plan of heating, is similar to this, 
except that a greater heat can be generated in this 
house than in the other, on account of its being smaller 
and having a greater surface-heating area at about the 
same cost. 

Miniature China Eose (Eosa Lawrenciana) is a 
gem of a Eose for growing in pots, for button-holes and 
bosom bouquets. It may be easily grown in this house, 
where it will flower the whole year. Other Eoses may 
also be brought on early in the same way, by introduc- 
ing them in November when they are well established 
in pots. 

Mignonette sown in six-inch pots in the month of 
August, and kept out of doors till the middle or end pf 
October, and then introduced into such a house, will 
continue to give an abundance of flower through the 
whole of the winter. 

Pots of Neapolitan Violets set in such a house 
along the front will continue to give a succession of fine 
flowers for a long time. 

Autumnal and the early spring Epacris will give 
a succession of flowers in this house for a considerable 
time. 
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SpiRiEA JAPONiCA introduced into the house in the 
early autumn will give an abundance of flowers in the 
early spring. 

A few pots of the Deutzia gracilis put into the 
house in December will give an abundance of flowers 
if the plants have grown freely during the preceding 
summer. 

Daphne indica rubra, and D. indica alba, and 
D. Mezereum, and D. Blagayana (a free-flowering 
and beautiful sort). — All of these may be easily grown 
to perfection in such a house. 

Persian Cyclamens and Coum will do well here, if 
well established in pots before they are introduced. 

Chorozemas will also flower freely in such a house, 
and become most useful to cut for bouquets. 

Genista canariensis. — A very free flowering and 
beautiful plant for early spring flowering, which will do 
well in this house. 

CoRRiEAS. — A fine species for cut flowers, which 
will flower well here. 

Pots of Jasminum officinalis will give a free bloom 
in this house, if well established in pots twelve months 
previously. 

Lily-of-the-Valley. — If established in pots a 
whole year previously, will give an abundance of early 
flowers if introduced into this house in November, and 
shaded by moss laid on the pots till they have grown 
an inch, at the same time being kept very wet — never 
allowing them to get at all dry. If these are potted 
and placed in heat at once they will give flowers, but 
no leaves ; but if good buds are established in six or 
seven-inch pots a year beforehand, both flowers and 
leaves will be obtained at the same time. 
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Statice smuATA — a free-flowering Statice — will 
bloom well here, and this is a handsome herbaceous 
plant for cut flowers. 

Pots of the Intermediate Stock will flower freely 
here, and afford some very agreeable adjuncts for bou- 
quets. If the seed of the East Lothian Intermediate 
Stock is .sown in the month of June, and the plants 
taken up when they have grown to a good size, and put 
into five- inch pots, or three in a seven-inch pot, and 
plunged in a southern border up to their rims, being 
encouraged to grow freely through the early autumn 
months till November, and then brought into the 
house, they will give an abundance of fine flowers all 
through the early spring, some liquid manure being 
given them once a week. This Stock, of which there 
is a fine scarlet, a purple, and a white kind, will nearly 
always come double. 

Narcissus. — If the double Eoman, Paper White, 
Poeticus albus plenus odoratus, and Tenuior Narcissus 
are potted in the month of September, and plimged in 
sawdust, old tan, or cocoanut fibre refuse, covering the 
pots over three or four inches, they will be fit for in- 
troducing into the house by the end of November, 
when fine flowers may be had from them in January 
and February. 

Snowdrops, Crocuses, Squills, Van Thol Tulips 
AND Hyacinths, treated in a similar manner to the 
Narcissus, may all be had very early by the use of this 
house. 

Violets. — Early preliminary operations are neces- 
sary to ensure success with forced flowers. The Neapo- 
litan is no doubt the best Violet grown for this purpose, 
but several months' preparation is necessary. Take 
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cuttings of the young runner shoots from old plants in 
the month of May, and let them be, say, two or three 
inches long ; insert them under a hand-light in good 
light soil — ^maiden loam, leaf-mould, and some sand ; 
give water and cover them; a west border will be a 
good place for them. As soon as they are well rooted 
take them up carefully, and plant them out into good 
soil on a west border eight inches apart ; nip out every 
point of the young shoots, and continue to do so at 
every fresh growth they make all through the summer 
till September, when the plants may be lifted with a 
good ball of earth, and placed in boxes or pots and 
filled up round each with fine leaf-mould and soil well 
watered. They should then remain out in a sunny 
place till the middle of October, when they may be 
removed into the warmest part of the house, or into a 
frame. 

Mignonette must be sown in the pots in which it 
is to flower in the beginning of August, the pots being 
filled quite full, and the soil pressed firmly into them. 
Give a good free drainage at the bottom of the pots, 
and then fill them up with a compost of one part 
maiden loam, one part decomposed manure or old leaf- 
mould, and one part sand. Sow the seed thinly on 
the surface of each, and when they possess from four 
to six leaves, thin out the plants to three in the middle, 
of which one of these will do to flower. 

In all cases the plants for forcing must be well 
established before they are introduced into any amount 
of heat. 




CHAPTER IX. 

PLORIFEROUS CLIMBERS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

It is often asked, * What can I get to cover the roof 
and walls of a greenhouse ? * A diflSculty is often felt 
from the want of some good flowering creeper that is 
not much liable to insect pests. 

The Clematis family are particularly suited for this 
purpose, being free to flower and of a most rapid 
growth, nor are they liable to insect pests. I know of 
few things that will well compare with C. Sieboldii, 
a fine floriferous white-flowered variety, having a 
centre of purple blue which looks very handsome. 
This and some other sorts do exceedingly well on the 
back trellis, or on the pillars of the house. They 
flower upon the young growth, which after the flower- 
ing is over dies partially down, and then all this dead 
and unripe growth should be cut back. Some stimu- 
lant should then be given to the plants, when a second 
crop of flowers will often be produced. 

The Passifloras are a genus well suited for grow- 
ing on trellises, the pillars and the roof of cool green- 
houses, but as a rule they are almost of too free growth 
for small houses, and if the young growth is not con- 
stantly trained as it advances, the plants soon get so 
confused as to spoil the order which is so necessary in 
such places ; otherwise they are among our best con- 
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servatory ornaments as climbers over roofs, trelKses, 
and round pillars. 

Roses. — Of these there are numerous sorts, all of 
which will answer well for training on trellises at the 
back of conservatories. *Marechal Niel' is now the 
greatest favourite, and some people seem to think that 
there is no Eose so good as this. It is quite true that 
it is a splendid Eose, and of an exquisite shape, but it 
is all yellow, and only yellow, if that can be esteemed 
the best colour for a Eose ! I think, however, that 
there are many other Roses that possess much more 
desirable tints of colour than yellow, especially for the 
Conservatives, who like blue. Well, we have no blue 
Eoses, but we have every other shade of colour, and I 
think that some of the Perpetuals, Chinas, and Noi- 
settes, with their various shaies of colour, are even 
more desirable than all the yellow Eoses. 

There are now many new and improved sorts of 
Eoses, but I very much question if any of them can 
excel some of our old ones. There is the old William 
Jfesse, a hybrid perpetual which no new rose can excel for 
grandeur, size, or as a fine pillar variety. Then there 
is that peculiar and handsome Eose, Prudence Eaeser, 
one of the most splendid palensoloured varieties, with a 
buff centre and of an exquisite shape. When the bud 
is only half open it is handsome. Again, there is the 
Archduke Charles, a truly splendid kind, which is a 
Mutabilis Eose, that is, it changes colour as it opens ; 
it is a China Eose. There is also the common China 
Eose, which is no doubt one of the best of the free- 
flowering and constant kinds, which is beautiful even 
in the bud. These are all well adapted for training on 
the backs of houses, on trellises, pillars, &c. 
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In growing Roses on trellises and in houses, it is 
necessary to keep the syringe plying upon them every 
day at the least, to keep them clean and free from the 
green fly, especially when they are growing freely and 
coming into flower, as well as before the buds open. If 
they are in heat, use tepid water to syringe them with 
every morning. This syringing must be done every 
day with clean water, or a failure will certainly ensue. 

The Bignonia is a genus consisting of many grand 
and beautiful varieties, adapted to the roofs, pillars 
and trellises of a good house. They will form graceful 
objects in such situations if a mild heat can be ob- 
tained. B. radicans will do well as a cold conservatory 
plant, and also B. Jacaranda alba. The former has red, 
and the latter beautiful white flowers. 

The Tacsonia Van Volxemh. — This is the well- 
known beautiful scarlet greenhouse creeper, with large 
handsome passion-flowered blossoms, suspended on the 
plant by a very long foot-stalk, which gives them a 
peculiar appearance. The roof of the house is the 
proper place for this plant to be trained on, where the 
flowers can show themselves to advantage. 

Geranium. — The Ivy-leaved Geranium is a beau- 
tiful thing for training over the trellis of a greenhouse 
where there is not too much shade. There are many 
varieties of this class. Also one or two very strong- 
growing scarlet kinds which will do remarkably well for 
this purpose. 

The CoBiEA scandens variegata. — One of the most 
beautiful and rapid growers that can be had ; one plant 
will cover the back or roof of a good-sized conservatory 
in a very short time. 

The Abutilon. — There are many new varieties of 
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this beautiful free-growing greenhouse plant ; but I 
know of scarcely one more handsome or free to flower 
than the old ' striatum.' The flowers of this are not so 
large as those of some of the new ones, but none are 
more beautifully marked, nor so free to flower. This 
plant makes a splendid cover for the back trellis of the 
conservatory. 

AcACL* LONGiFOLiA MAGMFTCA.— iThis is a Splendid 
Acacia, unlike most of the genus as regards the flower. 
It has long simple leaves, and the flowers are produced 
at the axils of them all along the young wood in great 
abundance. This species makes a beautiful trellis and 
pillar plant for the conservatory. 

The Kennedya Marryatt*. — This is a fine old 
beautiful pea-shaped and free flowering climber. It 
grows well on a pillar, or trained on the roof of a house, 
where it will display its orange-coloured flowers to ad- 
vantage for a long time during the early spring, and 
on into the summer months. The Kennedyas are a 
little liable to the attacks of the red spider ; but if the 
syringe is med freely, it will keep them clear of it. 

The Sollya heterophylla. — This ia a dwarf 
climber of a very neat habit, having pretty blue flowers, 
which are produced freely and for a long time. The 
plant has an abundance of neat evergreen fohage, which 
makes it a desirable one for covering a trellis. It is a 
very woody and hardy greenhouse climber. 




CHAPTER X. 

ON THE SHAPE OF THE BEDS. 

It will no doubt be particularly remarked that I recom- 
mend round beds all through this work, which some 
may think partakes too much of the old school. Now, 
my reasons for adopting this class of bed in these times, 
when whims and fancies rule so much, is not only on 
account of their advantages, in which respect they are 
more to be recommended than most of the other kinds, 
as being far better suited to the character and well- 
being of all plants, but also to endeavour to counteract, 
if possible, the extravagant tendencies of the present 
day. I find that these fanciful ideas have made great 
progress of late in devising some of the most whimsical 
and useless patterns possible, without much real utility 
as receptacles for plant growing. 

As designs for carpet patterns, I admit that many 
of them are very pretty and well adapted for that 
purpose; but how many of our floral-loving amateur 
community are there who can appreciate the ideas em- 
bodied in those fancy beds, or who are prepared to carry 
them out well or at all ? Is there one in a thousand ? 
I think not. Then I may ask what is the use of these 
empty designs or even to fill many of them with things 
that tend to obliterate the design? Again, many of 
these fancy patterns cannot be made on a scale suffi- 
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ciently large to contain soil enough for a number of 
gross-feeding plants to flourish in, or even to live in 
at all. 

Now, perhaps gome who have seen my ^ Plain Guide 
to Good Gardening ' will say, * But you have given many 
fancy ideas, and shown how to carry them out in your 
own book !' Well, so I may have done, and it may have 
been necessary in a work of reference for all persons ; 
but I do not recommend many of them for practical 
purposes, for I can never see the use of many of these 
fancy things. I always find that much time is saved, 
and that plants do much better in good substantial 
beds than in the narrow fancy patterns ; and as a rule 
nine out of every ten of our amateurs who like a good 
flower garden cannot afford to be for ever purchasing 
plants to replenish beds that have failed. Here then I 
may find good reasons for my circular or round beds 
for plants, besides the uniform appearance which they 
present, look which way you may. 

Besides you may see that all nature shows a natural 
tendency in this direction. Look at the trees where 
there is nothing to interfere with them : what beauty 
there is in their roundness ! The roots of all trees and 
plants proceed from the stem all round alike, if there is 
nothing to obstruct them; and if there is, the plant 
will luxuriate on one side while it may fail on the other. 

Circular or round beds are moreover easier to make 
and to fill, as well as to manage when they are filled, 
and they present a much bolder appearance than the 
others, and look neater when well kept, let them be 
large or small. However, I do not hold with making 
large beds as a rule ; but of course the scale for them 
should be regulated by the size of the place. 

H 2 
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It will be remarked that I have nearly always 
adopted five feet circular beds. I mean five feet as 
regards their diameter. No one can be bound by this 
scale, but as a rule it wiU be found that it will suit 
most places. In making beds due consideration must 
be given as to what their contents will be for a perma- 
nency. The surrounding circumstances as regards 
other plants, trees, or shrubs, contiguous to them, and 
which may interfere with the well-being of the plants 
contained in the beds, must also be taken into account. 
Often have I seen a complete failure of the occupants 
of a bed situated too near some tree or gross-feeding 
shrubs, which in the course of a year or two eat out all 
the virtue of the bed and starve the plants in it. 

Small gardens should never be planted with such as 
the Ash, Elm, or coarse Firs as boundary trees, for these 
will intrude upon the beds of good soil, and soon eat 
out all the virtue of them. When this cannot be 
avoided (which is often the case in consequence of 
neighbouring estates), every year in the autumn let a 
strong man take a spade and drive it down perpen- 
dicularly, up to the handle, all round each bed so 
situated ; this will sever the surface roots of the intrud- 
ing trees, and check the progress of the roots. If, 
however, this will not do, take what we call a *root 
chisel,' an instrument used by men who take up the 
breech end of trees that have been felled. It is a long 
iron tool and very stout, having a wide sharp chisel end, 
with a wide flat and solid head, being about three feet 
long, and very strong. This tool can be driven down 
two feet with a wooden beetle, and will sever any large 
roots it comes in contact with. 

I need not describe the manner in which circular 
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beds are struck out, as everyone knows how to do 
that. 

When beds are to be edged with the Box, the edges 
of them must first be made quite solid, and beaten well 
with the spade. Then a stick should be stuck in the 
centre, and with a cord strike a circle, and then cut 
down the edge to the line, which ought to stand out 
at the foot a Uttle. 




PAET IV. 

DESTRUCTION OF INSECT PESTS ; AND GENERAL 
WORK IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

CHAPTER L 

INSECTS TROUBLESOME IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

The various kinds of insects that are a constant draw- 
back to the growth of flowers are numerous, and cause 
much annoyance and disappointment to those who 
have gardens. In some places they are more trouble- 
some than in others. Around the sea-coast and where 
the land is rocky and of a light nature, insect pests are 
numerous in variety, and near wooded places they are 
multiplied at an amazing rate. I know some places so 
infested with the Woodlouse (Oniscus Asellus, and 0. 
Armadillo) that it is a hard matter to get anything 
that is not injured more or less by them, and this pest 
is diflScult to get rid of. This insect generally commits 
its depredations during the night, although it wiU creep 
about in the dull daylight. 

It exists to such an amazing extent in some parts 
of Devonshire, in the open fields and gardens, that in 
some particular localities, such as where the land is 
light, having a rocky or dry subsoil, they eat up every- 
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thing. They gnaw the outsides oflf the Potatoes in the 
ground, and so fret them that I have known the crop to 
fail, or nearly so, as a consequence* One lady amateur 
gardener I know very well told me that she could not 
get a good bed of Verbenas in consequence of them, and 
I observed that her beds of Verbenas then in flower 
were literally swarmed with this troublesome insect. 
She said, * What can I do to get rid of these pests ? ' 
In some districts like this lady's, and near woods (such 
as where I was once situated), they are so numerous 
that no Mushrooms can be had, at least artificially, and 
it is also a hard matter to get good Melons. 

In cases where they seem to live in the soil (as they 
do in those localities I have named) all the year rdund, 
and where they deposit their eggs, I advise that the 
beds and the surrounding tillage ground be well dressed 
once a year with fresh gas-lime after the flowering 
season is over, say in November or December, and let 
it be well forked in and mixed with the soil. Then let 
the soil lie barren till the following spring, when it may 
be again dug and made fit for the crops. Gras-lime is a 
very strong manure, consisting as it does of an abund- 
ance of sulphuric acid. No crop should be put upon 
the ground for some months after a strong dressing 
with this insecticide, which proves most fatal to insect 
life, and also in its fresh state to vegetable life if it 
comes in direct contact with it ; but if some weeks or 
months are allowed to elapse from the time of its ap- 
plication to that of the cropping of the land, no safer or 
better manure can be used for any crop, or for flowers. 
I am particular about mentioning all this, lest some 
persons may be disposed to use it as an insecticide 
among growing* crops, and perhaps for flowers in cases 
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of emergency. The ga»-liine can be had very cheap 
from the gaa works. 

In cases where the Woodlouae is troublesome among 
growing plants and Mnshroom beds, get some phos- 
phorus and mix it with some weU-cooked mealy Potatoes. 
Make it into small balls and lay it among the plants 
in small pots turned on their aides. The insects will 
eat this the more readily if a little sugar is mixed with 
it and made into compact hard balls. 

THE APHIDES. 

There are a great many varieties of this pest, but 
all of them are enemies to plant- and firuit-growers 

alike. Many suppose that the 
Aphides migrate from some other 
part of the world to this country 

with this view of the subject. 
Staveley says that ' in the spring, numbers of fertile 
female Aphides, and females only, are hatched from 
eggs laid in the autumn. These rapidly attaining to 
their full growth, but never to the possession of wings, 
give birth, not to eggs, but to young fertile females 
like themselves. These repeat the same process, which 
occurs again and again, until at last nine generations 
are produced.' 

Now this looks like the truth and should have the 
preference to other theories, as the Aphides are not able 
to fly in a cold and strong east wind, nor, in fact, in any 
wind at all, for a very slight breeze will deprive them 
of the power to fly at all. Nor can they endure much 
cold, for they always first appear in some sheltered 
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and warm place. I have no doubt that the female 
deposits millions of eggs in the autumn, on or near the 
species of plant she likes best. It is difficult to tell 
whether the seeming varieties which severally dis- 
tinguish themselves by their peculiar liking for the 
various kinds of plants are really distinct species or 
varieties, or whether they acquire the diiFerence exhi- 
bited by their colours simply by feeding upon the plant. 
Some think it is so; others say not. Undoubtedly 
there are several species and varieties, and it is natural 
to suppose that the black and blue kinds 
that feed upon the Cherry and the Plum 
may be difi'erent from that which feeds 
upon the Eose. The little frog-looking ^^^ J^ckoi-sPir. 
Cuckoo-spit that we. often find embedded 
in froth in the spring on Boses, is an Aphis or a section 
of that genus. 

These Aphides live upon the juices of the plants by 
piercing the veins or channels of the leaf and stems of 
the shoot. Being in such accumulated numbers and 
in consequence of the constant drain upon the juices 
of the plant, which prevents the sap from reaching the 
points of growth for its further development, they soon 
accomplish its death ; or at least cripple the plant for 
the season, and seriously injure it for another. 

It is a common thing to hear people say, ^The 
Green-fly has poisoned my Soses ; ' but this is not the 
fact. They have drawn the virtue from them, and the 
plants look as though they must die. 

On the principle that a preventive is better than a 
cure, it is a good plan to keep some powdered stone- 
brimstone constantly in the greenhouse laid on a slate, 
and so placed that the full rays of the sun may fall 
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upon it. The slate will get hot, and the sulphur will 
give off fumes enough to prevent the fly from occu- 
pying the house. Smoking may be also resorted to 
with beneficial effects. Dusting the plants with tobacco 
powder is likewise a good remedy. 

Boses and plants out of doors infested with this 
pest may be syringed with any of the popular insecti- 
cides frequently, but the remedy must not be used too 
strong. The ' Gishurst Compound ' used pretty strong 
on Eoses, and on wall Cherry and Plmn trees, in the 
autumn, will be no doubt destructive to the larva of the 
Aphides. 

THE THRIP iTHTSANOPTERA), 

The preceding enemy of the garden is bad enough, 
but not half so bad as this. The Thrip is more insi- 
dious, and not so easily detected, except by 
a thoroughly practised eye. Grenerally the 
Aphis lies on the upper side of the leaf, or 
on some conspicuous part of the plant, but 
the Thrip conceals itself under the leaf, 
and lies so close that it cannot be seen very 
well by the naked eye ; although the effects 
of its depredations are visible enough in 
the sickly state of the plant on which it 

Fig. 10.— The •' ^ 

THHip. does its work. 
^^Mt^^^!*^ Every plant infested with this pest be- 
trays the fact by soon changing its healthy 
green for a pale and sickly green, and the leaves, instead 
of developing, soon contract and curl up. If they are on 
the flowers, where they are frequently to be found, the 
flowers act in the same way as the foliage does, i.e. they 
curl up. This insect lies on the main channels of the 
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leaf, along the maiii nerves, and pierces the cuticle with 
its boring ovipositor, and then lies close and quite still, 
though it continues to draw the juices of the plant into 
itself. Instead, therefore, of these juices advancing 
to the extremities of the growing plant, or developing 
the flower buds, in consequence of the number of these 
insects being so great, a stop is very soon put to the 
growth of the most vigorous plant you can possess* 
I have noticed too that this pest always attacks the 
plant when it is most active. Thrips are very trouble- 
some in Cucumber houses and frames, and Melon frames 
in the early spring, and among early forcing plants of 
a tender nature, when there is great difl&culty in the 
way of exterminating them. 

Staveley says that they have wings, which are, how- 
ever, difl&cult to see, for the whole insect is not larger 
than a fly's eye ; nor are they in a hurry to use them, 
for they will stick to their post like a limpet to a 
rock, and seem very reluctant to leave their work of 
destruction. 

The Thrips are very fond both of warmth and mois- 
ture, hence they make their way into the Melon and 
Cucumber houses and frames during the spring, when 
the interiors are close and warm ; and if they have 
once formed a colony in such a place, and are only left 
alone for a few days, it is probable that the remedy 
will be quite as bad as the disease ; for it is more than 
likely that it will have to be so often repeated before 
they can be despatched, that the plants will either be 
destroyed, or so injured that they will be of no further 
use. The Thrips are fond of almost all kinds of fast- 
growing plants, such as Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Ver- 
benas, and also Azaleas, when in heat; and they will 
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get into the flower buds, and so infest them that the 
flowers cannot develop themselves. 

In the case of the Cucumber, Melon, and tender 
plants in heat, a good plan is to keep some flour of 
brimstone spread over a slate, and placed so as to 
catch the full rays of the sun for some hours during the 
day, or to fill a six or eight-inch deep seed-pan with 
pieces of fresh stone lime (one lump will do if as large 
as half a brick) ; pour, say, half a pint of water on the 
lump, after it is placed in the house, and if the frame 
or house is more than twelve feet long, two of these 
pans of lime may be employed at the same time. As 
soon as the lime has taken up all the water, sprinkle 
one ounce of the fresh powdered brimstone on each 
pan, and close the house. It will be found that either 
of these is a safe and sure remedy. The first may be 
used constantly in the house or frame, for all kinds of 
plants. The latter plan may be adopted once or twice 
a week as a remedy, both as a preventive of mildew, 
and against the ingress of insect pests. Twice a week 
will not be too often, whether there is any insect pest 
or not. 

The pots or pans of quicklime should be set on the 
floor of the house, and in the pathway. The fumes of 
the sulphur will be given ofi" in such gentle and small 
degrees, that they will scarcely be noticed, and yet by 
these frequent and regular applications the desired 
eiFect will be obtained. If the frames containing plants 
infested with this pest are small, care must be taken as 
to the quantity of sulphur employed ; more or less must 
be used according to the size of the frame or house ; 
but all persons should adopt the first plan constantly, 
and there will not be much i;ieed of the second. 
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THE GARDEN MITE, RED SPIDER AND ITS 

VARIETIES, 

This is another very insidious and troublesome 
plant pest, and one that causes a great deal of damage 
to plants. Gardeners generally call all this genus by 
the name of * Eed Spider ; ' but it so happens that it 
contains some varieties .that are white or of a light 
colour, whilst others are of a light brown. As far as 
I can judge they are all alike as regards disposition, 
for I have found the white one quite as mischievous as 
the red one. All the various kinds of them are very 
active, and when once they are allowed to settle them- 
selves in a house, they very soon form a colony not 
easily conquered. If you watch them, you will see 
them running here and there all over the plant in the 
greatest hurry, as if they were in the act of saving a 
house on fire, and, one might almost imagine, were 
endeavouring to save life, whereas they are combined 
one and all to destroy life if it is possible. 

I have noticed how rapidly they will form a very 
thin gossamer network over the surface of a plant, 
which seems to impede its respiration, and somehow 
enables them the more readily to get at the various 
parts of it, so as to attack it where it is most suitable 
to their taste. Any plant, whatever it may be, that is 
attacked by this nimble little insect, soon gives evi- 
dence of it ; but it must be remembered that the kind 
of element that is favourable to this enemy is not so to 
the Thrip ; or rather, what the Thrip likes best, the 
Spider cannot endure. The Thrip likes damp and 
warmth ; the Eed Spider delights in a dry and warm 
atmosphere, but cannot endure the wet. 
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There is one species of this genus which appears in 
such vast numbers at the roots of Cucumbers in hot 
sunny weather, and which so infests the soil, as ulti- 
mately to destroy the plants. The best remedy for 
them is to sprinkle sulphur-vivum over the whole 
surface at intervals of a few days, and in the case of 
the common kind which attacks the branches and 
foliage of plants, apply the quicklime and sulphur plan 
the moment the enemy is discovered. Its presence is 
easily detected by the discoloration of the leaf of the 
plant so infested. The foliage soon — in the course of 
a few hours, or perhaps in a day or two — loses the 
beautiful lively green it formerly possessed, and you 
can soon see the difiFerence, whilst by a little closer in- 
spection of a leaf you will find it freckled all over, and 
probably you will also find some of the insects, which 
are not larger than a small pin's head. A dry and warm 
atmosphere promotes the increase of this pest, of which 
frequent applications of clean water with the syringe is 
a preventive. Every plant-house (especially forcing- 
houses) should be cleared out once a year — about July 
— and then be thoroughly fumed with sulphur, and the 
plants replaced. 

THE SCALE {COCCUS IN VARIETTy 

This genus wholly infests hard-wooded plants, such 
as the old wood of the Vine, the Camellia, Cactus, Ole- 
ander, and almost all such classes of plants. There 
seems to be various sorts of them, but the disposition 
of all is alike. If you look closely at the stems of the 
Vine, Camellia, Orange, Oleander, and similar plants, 
you will probably see numerous convex shell-like sub- 
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stances inform resembling the Ladybird Bug, but of 
a dull colour, like the grey or brown wood, where they 
are fixed as fast as if they were a part of the plant. It 
is very curious how they develop and advance them- 
selves till they have quite overrun a whole plant, and 
finally they will destroy it. Staveley says, *• If you 
remove one of these large convex Scales, you will find 
underneath it a white mealy exudation, in wliich are 
embedded numerous active yoimg Cocci with two long 
tails.' These quit their mother in due time, and still 
further develop and finally fix themselves, continuing 
to do the same as did the mother, and so in course of 
a little time they infest the whole plant. 

These insects do their work of destruction by fixing 
themselves closely upon the bark of the plant, and 
sticking their beak into it, by which means they extract 
its juices, and this they do for months in succession, 
in fact, until they die. The immediate danger arising 
from this pest is not nearly so imminent as it is in the 
case of the Thrip and the Eed Spider ; but if the plants 
infested are not soon relieved of them, they will become 
even worse than such as are troubled with either of the 
foregoing, and be it remembered that this pest is more 
difficult to despatch than either the Thrip or Bed Spider. 

In every case this enemy must be detached by 
powerful insecticides, and in many instances by scrub- 
bing and painting the parts afiFected with a thick and 
strong insecticide. No merely ordinary syringing will 
despatch it, and when it has fixed itself on a plant no 
time should be lost in applying some strong soft soap 
and sulphur made into a thin paint. Put this mixture 
into a vessel, and then pour as much boiling water 
upon it as will make it into a thin paint. Be careful 
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to put enough hot water upon it, for if too little is 
added the solution will be too thick when it becomes 
cold, and stir the whole well as you proceed. Ten 
pounds of soap and three of sulphur will be the 
proper proportion, and it will keep for an indefinite 
time. 

Hot water poured upon stone brimstone and allowed 
to stand for a few days makes a fine clean insecticide, 
and may be applied with the syringe to any class of 
plants without the least danger. Some recommend 
spirits of turpentine for this purpose, but I caution the 
reader against using this remedy. I have tried it to 
my great annoyance and disadvantage, through the 
spoiling of the plants. The soap and sulphtir can be 
so diluted as to get it through a syringe, when it may 
be used with good effect upon fruit-trees on walls. I 
dare only recommend those insecticides that I know 
may be used with safety by amateurs. The thick paint- 
like soap and sulphur mixture must be applied when 
cold with a painter's shilling brush. 

THE AMERICAN BLIGHT. 

This is a very pernicious and fatal insect. It soon 
gives evidence of this by the effect it produces upon 
the Apple tree, causing blisters and a gangrene canker 
on the stems and branches of it, which will soon prove 
fatal if not speedily stopped ; for the punctured places 
caused by this insect in the bark of the tree give rise 
to a decay which continues to progress slowly as a kind 
of canker, till ultimately the limb being no longer able 
to sustain itself, snaps oflF at the diseased point, which 
will be found dry and dead. 
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Grenerally this pest betrays its presence by the 
white cottony covering in which it envelopes itself; 
but I am of opinion that although in some cases and 
at some periods of the season no such appearance can 
be found, yet it is there, doing the same insidious 
work in the bark of the tree. I have particularly 
noticed that some kinds of the Apple are more liable 
to the attacks of this pest than others. A strong 
lime-wash put upon the trees liable to it is a good 
preventive. The quicklime should be used fresh, and 
put over the stems, &c., with a whitewash brush. 

SNAILS AND SLUGS. 

These are well-known enemies of the garden, and 
among flowers they are especially so. When an old 
snail once finds its way into a house of plants, it often 
causes a great deal of mischief before it can be 
arrested. The only safe and sure way of doing this is 
to take a lamp at nine or ten o'clock at night and go 
into the house, when most likely the enemy will be 
found advancing to, or not far from, the plant where it 
had been before. Do the same when snails or slugs 
trouble any of the flower beds, especially the Pansy, 
which they are very fond of when it is in flower. 

MILDEW. 

Mildew is such a common pest that I cannot omit 
alluding to it in a work like this. A great deal has 
been written on this disease in plants ; but whatever 
is the cause the effects are the same, and the remedy 
is also the same ; and as a preventive is better than a 

N 
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cure, the means that I recommeDd against the Thrip, 
Red Spider, &c., must be regularly resorted to. The 
fumea of sulphur are fatal to Mildew, and if used with 
care and in a mild and constant manner as they are 
given off in the case of exposing the brimstone to the 
full rays of the sun on a slate, or by small doses laid 
upon lime, they will prevent it from attacking the 
plants. When plants have got Mildew badly, dust 
them over with flour of sulphur, and after a day or 
two syringe them all over so as to wash it off. 




CHAPTEE II. 

A CALENDAR OF MONTHLY WORK IN THE FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

As a rule Calendars are as common as weeds, and 
frequently are not much better, for I find some of them 
contain instructions as misleading as it would be to 
give directions how to get Figs from Thistles. Not 
long since I read through one of these. The fact is, 
that many who write calendars are not practical hands, 
or, if they are, they are not precise enough. 

JANUARY. 

The Stove or Forcing-house. — A heat of 65"* 
Fahr. may be kept up during the day in this depart- 
ment, which may be allowed to sink ten degrees by 
night, but not lower. Water must be used sparingly, 
except in the case of the Hyacinth, Narcissus, Roses, 
and some fasi-growing plants coming into flower, which 
may be liberally watered. Always give slightly tepid 
water if possible to plants in a place like this. If no 
evaporating troughs are affixed to the pipes, sprinkle 
them every morning at eleven o'clock with water to 
cause a nice vapour in the house. A few pots of the 
various plants intended for forcing may be introduced 
once a week. In case of severe frost, take the precau- 

N 2 
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tian to hang mats, or ^ firigi-domo ' up round the front 
of the house, outside, every evening. Little or no air 
should be admitted except on very mild days, and then 
only at the top for about an hour. 

The Greenhouse. — ^The Pelargoniums must be 
kept quiet, never giving them more water than is 
necessary to keep them from flagging. Give all the 
air possible on every fine day. The Cinerarias must be 
syringed with clean water every morning ; the lights 
opened top and bottom, and a gentle heat kept up. 
If insects show themselves, smoke the plants in the 
evening when the foliage is quite dry. As they ad- 
vance turn them round every few days, so that every 
side of the plant can get the full light. Give weak 
liquid manure to any plants that may be in flower once 
a week. 

The Pits and Frames. — During the dull days in 
this month look well to the Auriculas, choice Poly- 
anthus, and Carnations, and also to the Calceolarias 
and bedding plants, picking ofiF all the dead and decay- 
ing leaves, and admitting all the air possible. On fine 
days pull the sashes quite off for a few hours, and 
close them at four o'clock. In the event of sharp 
frosts, first place dry hay on the lights of the frames 
containing bedding plants, and then a double mat. 

The Flower Garden. — Roll the lawn once a week, 
make new ones, and lay gravel on the walks. In mild 
weather plant Box edgings, Roses, and hardy shrubs. 
Prune and train climbing Roses, and all hardy climbers. 
Top-dress beds and borders, and also dig them. 
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FEBRUARY. 

The Stove or Forcing-house. — Very similar treat- 
ment of the plants to that of last month applies to this 
department, except that a little more activity in some 
of the inmates may manifest itself which may require 
attention. Some few seeds may be sown in pans, as 
Gloxinia, Begonia, Cockscomb, Petunia, Thunbergia, 
Acacia, fihodanthe, and the fiose seed. 

The Greenhouse. — All the directions for last month 
for this department apply here, with the additional pre- 
caution to open the sashes at all opportunities, and to 
close them early in the afternoon, with a sharp look- 
out for insect pests, no time being lost in despatching 
them. Some early plants, such as the fancy Gera- 
niums, may be shifted, and stopped to induce a bushy 
habit ; and cuttings of Fuchsias may be taken and in- 
troduced into heat. 

The Flower Garden. — If the weather is open con- 
tinue last month's operations. Towards the end of 
the month the Eanunculus, Anemone and Gladiolus 
may be planted, and a few hardy annuals sown ; Roses 
and Box edgings may also be planted, borders and beds 
dug, and the hardy carpet-bedding plants planted. By 
all means sweep and heavily roll the lawns. Finish 
pruning all the hardy Eoses. 

MARCH. 

The Stove. — All should be in activity here now. 
Many of those plants that show signs of active life must 
now be repotted; such as Begonias, Gloxinias, Gesneras, 
Euphorbias, Gardenias and the Achimenes ; and all 
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seeds of a tender class may be sown in seed-pans, and 
placed on the bed or slabs over the pipes. Plants in 
flower should be removed and placed in the greenhouse 
or conservatory, where a somewhat lower temperature 
is maintained, and any plants out of flower in the green- 
house which require stimulating to make wood may 
be brought here for a few weeks till the new growth 
is made, when they may be taken back again to the 
greenhouse, or set out of doors as the case requires. 

The Greenhouse. — This department, consisting of 
Cinerarias, Geraniums, &c., will be looking gay about 
this time. The Cinerarias will be in full flower, and 
must have a liberal watering given them daily, with an 
abundance of air, and some liquid manure once a week. 
The Aphides must also be kept in check. The Pelar- 
goniums will be advancing, and must have their final 
shift. They may be stopped once more in the begin- 
ning of the month, and liberal waterings may now be 
given them, and all the air possible by opening the 
sashes all round, closing them early at night. The 
herbaceous Calceolarias must now be shifted from the 
small pots in which they have wintered, into six-inch 
pots — viz. thirty-twos of the London potteries. The 
propagation of all plants, and also the sowing of seeds 
must now go on briskly, and the shifting of all plants 
intended for fine specimens for the July and August 
shows must be done at once ; such as Begonias, Zonal 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Shrubby Calceolarias, Kalos- 
anthes, Leschenaultias, Mesembryanthemums, Campa- 
nulas, etc. 

The Flower Garden. — March is a busy month in 
the garden, and will engage the mind and hands daily, 
if success is to be expected. Early in the month when 
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the weather is dry, all the beds and borders should 
be well manured according to the requirements of the 
subjects occupying, or about to occupy, them, and 
allowed to lie on the surface as a top-dressing, or be 
just pricked a few inches into the surface with a fork. 

Where new plantations of hardy carpet-bedding 
plants are to be made, and permanent plants are to be 
cultivated, manure and suitable soil for them should be 
now put upon the ground and well forked in, leaving 
the surface rough for a few weeks ; do the same in the 
case of the summer bedding plants. Tea Eoses may 
now be pruned, and also new ones planted ; sow the 
seed for all hardy annuals and perennials. Plant the 
Ranunculus, Anemone, Gladiolus, Carnation, Pink and 
Pansy. Once a week sweep and roll the lawns. Plant 
Box edgings, and re-gravel th« walks. 

APRIL. 

The Stove or Forcing-house. — Last month's rou- 
tine for this department will apply as a rule ; though 
some precautions will be necessary as regards the 
temperature, which will get up on some sunny days 
and cause a scorching heat. Shading and ventilation 
must be attended to carefully, and at the same time the 
admission of cold draughts must be guarded against. 

The Greenhouse. — Last month's directions are 
good now with a few exceptions. Some of the inmates 
may be turned out to make room for others. These 
may consist of Cinerarias which have done flowering, 
and half-hardy bedding stuff, which should be set under 
a wall, in cold frames, or under trees, to shelter them. 
More room will be required for the Geraniums and 
Calceolarias. 
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The Flower Garden. — ^Last month's operations 
may be continued in this department. 

The Frames and Pits. — ^The Auriculas will now be 
in bloom, or coming into bloom. Give them all the air 
possible and shade them. These should be in a frame 
facing the north or west. Give them weak liquid 
manure and thin out the pips. Remove Carnations 
and Pansies from the fiumes and plant them out, or 
shift them into large pots. 

Sow the Carnation, Picotee, Pink, Pansy and 
Hollyhock seed in pans and set them in frames. Prick 
out aHy seedlings of choice annuals and perennials into 
seed-pans, or into fine soil in the frames, and also into 
the fine soil of the out-of-door nursery beds ; water and 
shade them. 

MAY, 

The Stove and Greenhouse. — Give both air and 
moisture, and all the room possible to the plants in each 
of these departments. Air may be admitted both night 
and day to the greenhouse from this month till October. 
Look out for the Aphides and apply the needful reme- 
dies ; frequent syringings will be advantageous in both 
houses, which should be done about five o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The Flower Garden. — ^Eveiy morning roll the 
grass, not depending upon the roller of the mowing- 
machine for this purpose, for none of the small machines 
have them heavy enough to do a lawn much good. They 
may put a stone as large as a pea out of the way of the 
blade to prevent its coming in contact with it, but no 
unevenness of turf, &c., can be made level, or even suf- 
ficient to constitute a really first-class lawn. Boll it after 
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every mowing with a heavy iron roller, and again the 
day before the next mowing. This is the way to get a 
good lawn. 

The time has now come when it should be deter- 
mined what each bed is to be filled with, and towards 
the end of the month some things may be bedded 
out, such as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
Mesembryanthemums, Stocks and Asters ; leaving the 
more tender sorts till the beginning of June. It will 
be found on trial that some classes of things require a 
somewhat dififerent kind of compost or soil to grow them 
in to what others do. The Mesembryanthemum, for 
instance, requires a poor sandy and gravelly soil if it is 
to do well ; while the Verbena, Calceolaria, Aster, &c., 
require a rich and good one. I have found that the 
Scarlet Geranium will flower more freely in a moder- 
ately good soil than in a very rich one ; but the Tricolor 
and Silver kinds require a strong and rich soil to induce 
them to grow freely. 

The art of all good bedding consists in having 
strong autumn-struck plants, and matching the soil to 
the real nature of them. The Coleus likes a good pro- 
portion of decayed leaf-mould ; I do not mean such as 
may be found under trees or in hedges, &c., but leaves 
that have been laid up in a heap and have fermented 
and decayed till they have become mould, which they 
will do in the course of a year. This, with some good 
sand, will suit the Coleus, and also many other things. 
Look well after the Aphides on the Boses. 

JUNE, 

The Stove and Greenhouse. — The subjects in each 
of these departments must be treated according to 
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their requirements. In each case will be found plants 
in full flower and healthy vigour. Careful attention 
in watering, sjnringing, shading, giving air, stopping, 
and training — ^these are the chief, business. Potting of 
seedlings, making cuttings, &c., may also be required. 
Turn out all the plants out of flower, and all the 
Camellias, and set them out of doors under a north 
wall. Encourage the Balsams, Cockscombs, Amaran- 
thus, &c. 

The Flower Garden. — Last month's operations 
may be continued, and the work of bedding out ; thin- 
ning out the plants sown in beds, and planting out 
generally, must be proceeded with as fast as possible, 
and everything should be neatness and good order, 
with a finished prospect for a full display by the middle 
of the month. 

JULY, 

This is comparatively a quiet time in the houses, 
except that some early cuttings may be taken off 
Pelargoniums, Tricolors, and Zonals. The early Pri- 
mulas should now be potted into their flowering pots, 
and be kept as cool as possible, admitting an abundance 
of air both day and night. Early Pelargoniums which 
have done flowering should be cut down and the cut- 
tings struck. Encourage the Balsams by giving them 
an abundance of air, water and light. 

The Flower Garden. — Stop and peg down Chrys- 
anthemums, and some of the early bedding plants, 
and stir the surface of the beds. If the weather is 
dry, watering must be resorted to. To do watering 
well, let me beg of the reader not to use any of those 
new-fashioned and whimsical waterpots advertised as 
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wonderful things, and possessing superior advantages* 
over the old kind. Some of these have roses which 
direct the water with such force upon the surface as to 
convert it into a muddy pool ; another kind has a per- 
forated pipe for the conveyance of the water over a 
large space at once. I say, do not use them, for there 
is nothing like the old-fashioned waterpot with the 
rose having medium-sized holes in it, and set so as to 
allow the water to fall on to the flDwer beds in one 
moderate and equal shower ; falling with no more force 
than its own weight, and soaking the surface thoroughly 
as the pot is gently moved by a continued and gradual 
motion. Never go over the same place twice at the 
same watering, for when waterpots are so long drib- 
bling out their contents the surface of the soil becomes 
like a muddy puddle, which when dried by the sun 
the next day gets baked, thus excluding the air, and 
under such conditions no plants can flourish. 

No practical gardener would devise such waterpots, 
and I am particular on this subject because I know 
only too well the mischief they do. To some persons 
the watering of beds of flowers may appear of small 
consequence how or by whom it may be done ; but I 
well know that there is an art in it, and only one way 
to do it properly. 

AUGUST. 

The Stove and Greenhouse. — This month may in 
a measure be regarded as the counterpart of the follow- 
ing spring in every department. 

The propagation of all plants requiring fresh stocks, 
the increase of stock generally, and the preparation of 
all kinds of bedding plants, may be done during the 
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month, together with the maturity of all the new 
growth of plants — ^these are the chief objects to keep 
in view. The ripening of all the new growth of hot- 
house climbers and plants is of great importance during 
the early autumn months. A cooler atmosphere, air 
and light, with not too much water, are the necessary 
things to attain to this end. 

The Flower Garden. — The propagation of all 
classes of bedding plants must be done during this 
month, and the seeds of some may be sown. About 
the middle of the month sow Mignonette in pots; 
Schizanthus retusus, the Pansy, Viola, Lobelia, Holly- 
hock, Carnation, &c., in pans; and towards the end 
sow Nemophila, Virginian Stock, Candytuft, and any 
hardy annuals to flower early in the following spring. 

Make Pansy cuttings, and plant out the Pinks and 
Carnations which were struck last month ; bud the 
Boses, and prune those Chinas which are to flower late 
in the autumn ; shift pot Boses, and plunge them for 
winter flowers in the house. Continue to peg down 
Chrysanthemums in beds, and take some short cuttings, 
and strike them to make dwarf plants in pots. Plant 
out Brompton Stocks and Wallflowers early in the 
month; give liquid manure to the Chrysanthemums 
in pots. Balsams and Cockscombs. Plant out Forget- 
me-nots, and towards the end of the month plant Cro- 
cuses, Snowdrops and early Squills. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The Stove and Greenhouse. — The first of these 
structures, containing plants, must now have attention, 
as regards sufficient heat to keep up a healthy circula- 
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tion of air and to avoid damp. Every subject of this 
department must be very carefully watered, especially 
the Coleus and similar tender plants. The greenhouse 
should be got ready for the winter plants by cleaning 
and whitewashing the walls, cleaning the glass and 
stages, flues, etc. Towards the end of the month some 
of the inmates may be brought in ; keep the sashes 
open night and day. 

The Flower Garden. —Towards the end of the 
month take up some of the old favourite plants, pot 
them, and cut them back. At intervals throughout the 
month make cuttings of shrubby Calceolarias, using 
the young short side shoots for this purpose. Plant 
bulbs of all the earlv sorts. No time should be lost in 
finishing up the propagation of all bedding plants for 
a sufficient working stock for the spring. All bedding 
Geraniums should have been finished last month in a 
sufficient quantity for all the beds to be filled with 
them, as spring-struck plants of that kind are half the 
summer before they can make a show equal to the 
autumn-struck ones. The same may be said of the 
Mesembryanthemum, Gazanias, Lobelia, (Enothera, etc. 

OCTOBER. 

The Stove and Greenhouse. — All stove plants 
and plants intended for forcing must be well looked to 
during this month and a nice heat kept up. All the 
greenhouse plants must now be placed in their quarters ; 
the Cinerarias well examined and set in their places ; 
the Geraniums the same ; and the pots of Mignonette 
should be placed near the glass. The Camellias must 
be set away from the glass, as far back as possible from 
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the light. The Primulas should be placed in front, and 
the Pelargoniums also, unless a house can be devoted 
entirely to them. The herbaceous Calceolarias should 
be placed in deep cold iframes or pits. The greenhouse 
Boses may be brought in and pruned, and Carnations 
and Pinks placed in either house. 

The Flower Garden. — The frosts will have hin- 
dered any further display in this department by this 
time. The Chrysanthemimas will be good yet; but 
Dahlias and nearly all other bedding plants will be 
nearly or perhaps quite over. The chief business will 
now be to clear away aU these, and to take up from the 
beds such plants as are worth preserving for stock, and 
for the next season. Old Scarlet Geraniums are not 
worth saving, except perhaps a few particular sorts that 
are scarce, and therefore valuable. Some nice dwarf 
and compact Calceolarias may be worth saving for large 
specimens and for vases next year, but as a rule old 
plants are not worth the trouble or room they require. 

Some late cuttings of these may be put in and 
placed in a very mild heat, or they will strike under a 
hand-light ; or if inserted in deep seed-pans or pots of 
sandy fine peat and maiden loam, and placed in a small 
brick nursery pit, they will strike root well. Late short 
cuttings of Verbenas may be taken ofiF, if they are not 
injured by the frost, and dibbed into shallow pans of 
fine sharp sand, and placed in a frame in the full sun- 
shine, being kept well watered. 

The beds may now all be cleared, and bulbs planted. 
Many of the hardy classes of carpet-bedding plants will 
Tequire some little trimming and cleaning out, so that 
air can get at them. The lawn should be rolled with 
a heavy roller every week, Box edgings may be planted, 
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and new gardens made. Take up Stocks and pot for 
house work, and also take up Violets that have been 
prepared for the purpose of forcing, with a good ball of 
earth to them, and pot them. Prepared Pink and 
Carnation roots may be taken up with a good ball of 
earth, potted, well watered, and then placed in a frame 
to prepare them for forcing. ^ The preparation' of 
these for forcing consists in cutting over the plants 
during the summer to inake them compact, with some 
frequent liftings to induce a compact fibrous root, and 
finally a thorough soaking with water before lifting the 
roots for potting, so that no check can arise to them. 
One-year-old piping plants put out in May must be 
used. 

Pot the Cyclamen and Lily-of-the-valley for forcing, 
if the latter is quite matured in the bud. This can 
be known by the leaf turning quite yellow, or having 
died quite down. Choose the buds that are the most 
rounded at the point; these will give flowers. Pot 
Boses and put in cuttings. Some calendars recommend 
a class of work to be done at this time which is quite 
misleading ; for instance, some advise the clipping of 
Box edgings in September, and other work to be done 
quite out of season. I again warn my readers against 
such calendars. 

NO VEMBER. 

The Stove and Greenhouse. — Everything will by 
this time be placed in its respective place in each 
department, and aU active work finished. Care will be 
required in watering the plants at first, and a good 
sweet heat must be kept up ; and in the latter place 
syringing must be done on the Cinerarias, a gentle 
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heat being kept up sufficient to ward eff the night 
frosts and to drive away the damp. Air must be ad- 
mitted on every fine day from nine a.m. till three p.m. 
Some Boses, Carnations, Pinks, and early potted bulbs 
may be introduced into the forcing house. 

The Flower Garden. — The chief business of this 
month in the flower department is the rolling of the 
lawn, making new ones, and all the alterations neces- 
sary to be done. Early in the month plant Boses, and 
all kinds of deciduous shrubs, and Conifers. Prune 
shrubs, hardy Boses, and bulbs of all sorts, especially 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Snowdrops, Iris and 
some of the early Gladiolus. Lilies and Lily-of-the- 
valley, Crown Imperials and Squills may be planted 
without delay. 

In the event of frost, cover them with six inches of 
dry ferns or straw, or three inches of cocoanut fibre, 
sawdust, or old tan. Do not act as some recommend 
who write calendars on this subject, which seem to 
^ve such a wide range for work, that those who are 
ignorant might suppose that gardening was like shop- 
keeping — a matter of indifference whether some par- 
ticular work was done in January or June. This is 
not the way to make good gardeners at any rate. 
^ There is a time for everything.' The Auricula and 
choice Polyanthus in pots and in frames must have 
a free current of air daily, and water sparingly. Cal- 
ceolarias in cold frames or pits must have all the air 
it is possible to give them, and water also sparingly. 
In fact, if these are in their proper quarters — a deep 
cold frame, or a pit placed on some coal ashes — little or 
no water will be required for them through the whole 
of the winter, nor will insects trouble them much. 
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All seed sowing may be considered futile as a rule 
at this time of the year. Nor do I reconmiend the 
planting of hardy perennials at this time, as a rule, 
except some strong old plants of a very hardy nature. 
If young ones of any kind are planted from November 
till March, or before the end of February, and the 
weather ' should be wet and cold with frosts, they will 
die, and consequently be all lost; so I beg of the 
reader to be warned against being led into making 
mistakes. 

DECEMBER. 

The Stove and Greenhouse.— Some bulbous plants, 
Stocks and fioses will be now coming into flower. 
These should have water in moderation, and some 
liquid manure to encourage the development of fine 
flowers, but this applies only to such as are coming 
into flower. All plants not so far advanced must be 
very sparingly watered, and some of them must be 
kept quite dry ; such as Gesnerias, dormant Gloxi- 
nias, Achimenes, &c. Active Ferns (and Ferns are 
always active in heat) must have water given them. 

In the greenhouse a few things will be advancing 
towards flowering, such as Camellias, early Cinerarias, 
Mignonette and Primulas; these must have water 
moderately, all the air that can be given them, and 
a fire should be kept on at all times to promote a 
healthy circulation. Care should also be taken to look 
well after Green-fly on the Cinerarias. Keep the 
Geraniums at a low temperature, give them all the air 
possible, and but little water. 

The Flower Garden. — If the weather is open and 
mild continue last month's routine in this department ; 

o 
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but if frost occurs, discontince all operations except 
the preparation of new work, snch as TualriTig gravel 
walks, preparing the groond for new lawns, <&:c. The 
rolling of new and uneven lawns should be continued 
at every opportunity when the weather is mild and the 
soil wet. The winter season is the time to beat and 
heavily roll lawns, so as to get a good surface. Turf- 
lay them if it is at all possible to get the torf. 




CHAPTER III. 

TOOLS USEFUL IN A GARDEN. 
THE DEWPOT, 

This useful implement is one of the most necessary 
things in a garden where fine seeds are sown in pans, or 
indeed anywhere, and I have found it so. It is called 
the * Irrigator,' but I call it the *Dewpot,' from the 
fact that *the jet is, or should be, so fine that it gives 
out the water — which should always be quite clean— as 




Fig. 11.— The dewpot. 

References.— A a a, the body to hold the water ; b, the opening to recdve 
the water ; c, half-ctrcle jet, thiokly perforated with the finest pin- 
holes ; D D, feet ; b, handle. 

fine and as light as the softest rain or the falling dew, 
so that the finest seeds may be watered with this pot 
without any fear of disturbing them. It is also a most 
valuable implement for watering fine young Ferns. On 
the flat side of the jet, at c, is a screw valve to unscrew 
occasionally, in order to clean out the jet. It is made 
of good block tin, and painted inside and out ; or it 
may be had in copper or zinc from the patentee. 

o 2 
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TOOLS USEFUL IN A GARDEN. 



The Daisy Grub (fig. 12) will be found a capital tool 
for getting Ferns out of hedges, &c. The Hand-fork 
(fig. 13) is a good tool for lifting plants with. The 





Fig. 12. 



Fio. 18. 



Fig. 14. 



Hand-pruner (fig. 14) is a most convenient tool for 
ladies and gentlemen to prune their shrubs with, which 
should always be done close down to the leaflet, leaving 
an entire leaf untouched for a terminal, especially in 





Fig. 16. 



Fig. 16. 



Fig. 17. 



the case of evergreens. The Propagating Scissors (fig. 
15) will be found useful for ladies and gentlemen in 
trimming cuttings — ^not the base of them, which should 
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be cut over with a keen-edged small knife, — but for 
denuding the cutting of its leaves. The Budding Knife 
(fig. 16) is an illustration of what I consider to be a 
good kind. The Edging Iron (fig. 17). 

Everyone who has anything at all to do with a 
flower garden should possess a triple magnifying micro- 
scope with which to investigate insects. 

The Averuncator. — This (fig. 18) is one of the 
most convenient tree-pruners it is possible for ladies and 
gentlemen to have who cannot climb 
ladders or steps. It has a long handle 
and, as the illustration shows, works with 
a small strong cord which runs over 
pulleys. The cutting part a is made of 
the best steel, is very strong, and large 
enough to grip a limb as large as a good- 
sized walking stick, which it will sever 
with the knife and lever b, by pulling 
the cord c. When this is not on the 
strain, it lets go the lever b, which then 
is pushed at right angles by the spring 6. 

The utility of this tool is" at once 
evident in the convenience it affords to 
the person engaged in pruning a high 
tree of any sort, by being able to do so 
while standing on the ground. It is very 
useful in another respect, for anyone can see what branch 
requires to be shortened, and can then quite conve- 
niently reach it and cut it out. It can be used also for 
Climbing Boses, Climbers against high walls. Vines, &c. 



/ 



Fig. 18. 
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ABU 

ABUTILON, 160, 161 
Acacia, 146, 161 
Adonis, 117 

— its foliage and flowers, 117 
Air-drain system of heating, 140, 

141 
Amaryllis, 132 
American blight, 176 

remedy against it, 177 

Anemone, 32 

— its flowers, 32 

— soil for, 32 

Annuals, choice and free-flowering, 
11, 75 

— half-hardy, 146 
Antirrhinum, 30 

— seed of, 30 

— soil for, 30 
Aphides, 168 

— varieties of, 169 

— their destruction, 169, 170 
Aquilegia, 29 

— cultivation of, 29 

— varieties of, 29 
Arabis, 115 

— characteristics of, 115 
Arbor Vitse, American, 6 
Artificial heat, substitute for, 148 
Aspect of the flower garden, 4 
Aster, 75 

— ' management of, 75, 76 

— soil for, 75, 76 

— sowing seed, 75, 76 
Aubrietia, 116 



BUL 

Aubrietia, its propagation, 116 
Auricula, 180, 192 

— cultivation of, 54 

— soil for, 24 

— (See Primula) 
Autumn-flowering bulbs, 134 

how to plant, 134 

Averuncator, 197 

Azalea, 13 

— how to plant, 14 

— when to plant, 14 



BARTONIA, 97 
Bay, 8 
Bedding plants, 21, 22, 23 

choice, 73 

Beds, circular, 26, 27, 163, 164 

— designs for flower, 27 

— for flowers and their treatment, 
87, 88 

— shape of, 162 
Bignonia, 160 

— varieties of, 160 

Blinds for villa grounds, &c., 4, 5, 

6, 133 
Borders for the flower garden, 133 
Box, as an edging, 165, 180, 182, 

191 
Brachycome, 82 

— its cultivation, 82, 83 
Budding knife, 197 

Bulbs, spring-flowering, 133, 134 
-^ autumn-flowering, 134 
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OAL 

CA.LCEOLARIA, 144, 180, 182 
— cultivation of, 144 

— how multiplied, 144 
Calendar of work in the garden, 

179-194 
Calendula, 92 
Calliopsis, 96 
^ its cultivation, 97 
Campanula, 28, 94 

— its cultivation, 116 

— peculiarities of, 94 
Ganna, 107 

— climate required for, 107 

— flowers of, 107 

— raised from seed, 108 

— soil for, 1 07 

— treatment of, 107 
Cannabis, 105 
Carnation, 43, 180, 184 

— different sorts of, 43 

— flowering of, 44 

— preparing roots of, 191 

— propagation of, 47 

— raised from seed, 43 

— saving seed of, 45 

— sowing seed, 46 

— treatment of, 44 
Carnation pipings, 47, 48 

their treatment, 47-49 

Carnations, * dressing,' 50, 51 

— purchasing, 33 
Carpet bedding, 111, 162 
Chorozema, 155 
Chrysanthemum, 91, 130, 186 

— its varieties, 92 

— trained over beds, 131 
Cineraria, 145, 180, 182 

— its propagation, 145 
Circular beds, 163, 164 
Clematis, 68, 158 

— management of, 69 

— shape of beds for, 69 

— varieties of, 68, 69 

— for the greenhouse, 1 68 
Cobsea, 160 

Cceli^rosa, 97 
Coleus, 185 

— soil for, 185 
Collinsia, 96 



EDO 

Columbine, 29 

— its varieties, 29 

Compound fLowet bed or border, 

132, 133 
Convolvulus, 97 

— treatment of, 98 
Cordjlioe, 108 

— its foliage, 108 

— treatment of seed, 108, 109 
Corrsea, 156 

Crocuses, 131, 132, 156 
Cuckoo-spit, 169 
Cyclamen, 155, 191 



DAISY, 24 
Daisy Orub, 196 
Daphne, 14, 131 

— varieties of, 15, 155 
Datura, 106 

— its cultivation, 106 

— its flowers, 106 
Delphinium, 29 

— soil for, 29 

— varieties of, 29 
Deutzia, 155 
Dewpot, 195 
Di^nthus, 30, 93 

— cultivation of, 31, 93 
Double Bramble. {See Kubus) 
Draba, 115, 123 

— its management, 115, 123 
'Dressing' Carnations, 50, 51 
Dwarf Roses, 16-18 

selected, 20 



EARWIGS on the Pansy, 61 
Echeveria, 111, 119, 125 

— flowers of. 111 

— raised from seed, 113 

— soil for, 24 

— where to grow, 112 
Echium, 102 

— its growth, 102 

— its management, 103 

— its rarity, 102 
Economy in the garden, 87 
Edging iron, 197 
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EPA 

Epacris, 154 
Erica, 126 

— clipping, 126 

— cultivation of, 126 
Erinus, 117 
Eschscholtzia, 30 

— its gorgeous flowers, 30 

— how to plant, 30 
Eutoca, 93 

— beauty of its flowers, 94 
Everlasting Pea. (See Lathyrus) 



FERNS, best way of planting, 149 
— best time to get them, 160 

— treatment of, 151 

— watering, 195 
Fernery, 149 

— how to make it, 149 
Flower beds, treatment of, 87, 88 
Flower garden, 4 

cost of making the beds, 22 

estimate for planting, 22, 23 

Each Division, and how to 

sow, 89, 90 
Flower seed, 87 

Flowering climbers for beds, 68 
Flowering shrubs, 11 

their cultivation, 11, 12, 13 

Forcing house, 152 

cost of a, 152, 153 

construction of, 163, 164 

Fuchsia, 145 

— how multiplied, 145 



pARDEN of annuals, 87-90 
VT Garden mite, 1 73 

its effects on plants, 174 

Gas-lime as an insecticide, 167 
Genista, 128, 155 

— its characteristics, 128 
Gentiana, 24, 26 
Geranium, 143, 181 

— cuttings of, 143 

— management of, 143, 144, 186, 
189 

— ivy-leaved, 160 

' Gishurst compound,' 170 



HUM 

Gladiolus, 62 

— cost of bulbs, 63 

— its treatment, 62 
Godetia, 97 

— its flowers, 97 
Grass lawn, 6 

laying turf for, 7 

mowing, 8 

sowing seed for, 7 

time to roll, 7, 8, 184 

Green fly, 42 

on the Pansy, 60 

on the Rose, 169 

Greenhouse, plan of, 139 

— cost of, 139 

— heating of, 139 
Gymnothrix, 105 
Gypsophila, 94 

— its management, 94 



HALF-hardy annuals, 146 
Hand-fork. 196 
Hand-pruner, 196 
Hardy perennials, 26 
Heaths, 126 

— their management, 127 

— where to get them, 127 
Heating apparatus for the green- 
house, 139-141 

its cost, 141 

Hemlock spruce, 9 
Heracleum, 103 

— its cultivation, 104 

— its flowers, 104 

— its foliHge, 103 
Hollyhock, 65, 184 

— bed suitable for, 66 

— when to plant, 66 
Honeysuckle, 69 

— as a bedding plant, 69, 70 

— different sorts of, 70 

How ladies should rake, 89, 90, 9& 
How to raise seedling plants, 81, 

138, 142 
How to sow annuals, 89, 90, 147 

fine seeds, 89, 90, 147 

Humea, 100, 146 

— its flowers, 101 
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HUM 

Humea, management of, 100-102 
Hyacinths, 156 



PEXOak, 5 
Insect pests, 166 
Iris, herbaceous, 27 

— its cost, 27 

— varieties of, 27 
Irrigator, 195 



JACOBJEA, 83 
— treatment of, 83 
Jasminum, 155 
Juniperus, 128 



FNNEDYA, 161 
— its flowers, 161 
Koniga, 117 



LADIES* own miniature nursery, 
136-141 
Lamium, 121 
Larkspur, 92 

— manure for, 93 

— soil for, 92 
Lathyrus, 71 

— as a bedding plant, 71 

— soil for, 71 

— treatment of, 72 
Laurel, 8 
Laurustine, 9 

— planting, 9 
Lavender cotton, 128 

clipping, 128 

Lawn. {See Grass Iiawn) 
Lily, 12-14 

— how to plant, 14 

— shape of the bed for, 14 

— soil suitable for, 12, 14, 135 
Lily-of- the- valley, 155 

— how to grow it, 155, 191 
Lime trep, 5 
Limnanthes, 92 

List of annuals and how to sow 
them, 89, 90 



OXA 

Lonicera. (See Honeysuckle) 
Lotus Jacobseus, 85 

• its treatment, 85 

Lupinus, 90 
Lychnis, 64 

— cost of, 64 

— planting, 64, 65 

— varieties of, 64 
Lysimachia, 116 

— its foliage, 116 



MANAGEMENT of perennial 
plants. 23-25 
Marigold, 84 
Matthiola, 96 

— cultivation of, 96 
Mesembryanthemum, 84 

— its cultivation, 84 

— soil for, 185 
Mignonette, 154, 157 

— its treatment, 157 
Mildew, 42, 177 

— how to prevent, 178 
Miniature China Rose, 154 

— landscape gardening, 8, 9 

— nursery, 136-141 

— rosary, 16, 19-21 
Mouse, how to destroy it, 39 
Mowing the grass lawn, 8 

— how to do it, 8 



"VTAKCISSUS, 166 

il Neapolitan Violets, 154, 156 

Nemonhila, 91 

— its flowers, 91 

Night^cented Stock. ('S^ Matthiola) 
Nolana, 91 

Nursery ground, miniature, 137, 148 

/nnNOTHERA, 66 

\JU — beauty of its flowers, 67 

— cultivation of, 67 

— its varieties, 66 
Ornamental shrubs, 9, 1 
Oxalis, 118, 122 

— cultivation of, 119, 122 
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OXA 

Oxalis, its foliage, 119 

— its varieties, 122 

— soil for, 122 



P^ONIA, Chinese, 28 
Pansy, 53 

— arrangement of the bed for, 64, 65 

— cuttings of, 67 

— diseases of, 69 

— flowers of, 66 

— how to plant, 56 

— insect pests which attack, 60 
their destruction, 60 

— manure for, 68, 69 

— propa^tion of, 67 

— properties of a good, 61 

— seed of, 63 

when to sow, 68, 184 

where to get it, 64 

— • situation of the bed for, 66 

— soil best for, 64, 66 

— sun-break for, 66 

— treatment of, 68, 69 
Pansies as cut flowers, 66 
Passifloras, 158 
Pelargonium, 180, 182, 186 
Pentstemon, 62 
Perpetual Roses, 17, 18 
Perennial plants, choice kinds of, 10 
cultivation of, 23 

soil for, 23, 24 

Perennials, hardy, 26 

— time for planting, 28 
Petunia, 81 

— cultivation of, 81 
Phlox, 78, 118 

— herbaceous, 28 

— propaQ:ation of, 146 

— soil for, 24, 78, 118, 146 

— treatment of the seed, 78, 79 

— varieties of, 28 
Picotee, 33 

— characteristics of, 34 

— different sorts of, 43 

— flowering, 44 

— manure for, 45 

— pipings, 48, 49 
their treatment, 49 



ROC 

Picotee, purchasing, 33 

— raised from seed, 43 

— saving the seed of, 46 

— sowing the seed of, 46 

— treatment of, 44 
Pink, 34 

— characteristics of, 34 

— cultivation of, 40, 41 

— flowering, 39. 40 

— pipings, 36, 41 
their treatment, 36 

— propagation of, 34-37 

— situation of the bed for, 37 
-— soil for, 24, 37 

— sowing the seed of, 46 

— wintering, 38 
Pinks, purchasing, 33 
Platystemon, 98 

Pot plants, what to sow for, 1 54- 

167 
Potentilla, 62, 121 

— its beauty, 121 

— varieties of, 62 
Portulaca, 81 

— its management, 82 
Primula, 142, 186 

— its cultivation, 142, 143 

— soil for, 142 
Propagating scissors, 196 
Pyrus Japonica, 70 

— as a bedding plant, 71 



RANUNCULUS, 63 
— planting, 63 

— varieties of, 63 
Red cedar, 5 
Red spider, 173 

— how to destroy, 174 
Requisites for the g£u*den, 138 
Rhododendron. 11-13 

— planted on lawns, 13 
Ricinus, 104 

— cultivation of, 106 

— its foliage, 104 

— planting, 104 
Rocket, double white, 63 

— flowers of, 64 

— its propagation, 63 
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BOO 

Hoots of intrading trees, how to 

destroy them, 164 
Rosary, miniature, 16, 19-21 
Rose, varieties of, 19 

— how multiplied, 146 

— miuiature China, 154 
Rose Campion, 97 

Roses, climbing, where to plant, 9 

cuttings of, 145, 146 

Roses, cultivation of, 16, 17, 18 

— dwart; 16-18 

— evergreen climbing, 6, 180 

varieties of, 6, 6 

Roses, perpetual, 17» 18 

— tea, 183 

— planting, 1 7 

— soil best for various kinds of, 16 
^- on trellises and in houses, 159, 160 

— on wire netting, 133 
Rubus, 72 

— flowers of, 72 



SALPIGLOSSIS, 80 
— beauty of its flowers, 80, 8 1 

— its treatment, 81 

— varieties of, bO 
Saponaria, 88 
Saxifrage, planting, 24 

— its characteristics, 117 
Scale, 174 

— its destruction, 175, 176 
Schizanthus, 98 

— cultivation of, 98 
Screen fences, roses for, 5 
Sedum, 112, 124 

— cultivation of, 112, 113, 124 

— soil for, 113, 114 

— varieties of, 113, 114 

Seed, why frequently non-vital, 87 
Seeds and how to sow them, 76, 89, 

90, 147 
Sempervivum, 112, 119 

— its cultivation, 112, 113, 120 

— its varieties, 120 

Shape of the beds for the flower 

garden, 162 
Shape of the flower garden, 4 
Shrubs, best kinds of, 8 



TUL 

Shrubs, flowering, 11, 12 

— how to grow them, 12-14 
Silene, 118 

Silver-weed. (See Potentilla) 
Situation of the flower garden, 4 
Snails and slugs, 177 
Snowdrops, 131, 132, 156 
Soil, best kind of, 147 
Soils, 87 
Soldanella, 118 
SoUya, 161 
Sorghum, 106 

— its cultivation, 106 
Sphenogyne, 95 

— its beauty, 95 
Spiraea japonica, 155 
Spring-flowering bulbs, 133 

— how to plant, 133, 134 
Squills, 132, 156 

Star carpet flower bed, 1 25 
Statice, 118, 166 
Stellaria, 118 
Stock, 76, 131 

— management of, 77, 78 

— in pots, 156 

— varieties of, 131 

— Brompton, 31 

— its cultivation, 32 

— German ten- week, 76, 77 

— night-scented, 96 
Stocks, cuttings of, 31 
Sultan, 96 

Sulphur as an insecticide, 169, 172 
Sun-break for the pansy, 56 



TACSONIA. 160 
Tanacetum, 120, 122 

— its foliage, 120 

— how multiplied, 120 

— treatment of the flowers, 123 
Tansy. (See Tanacetum) 
Thrip, 170, 171, 173 

— its depredations on plants, 1 70, 
171 

— destruction of, 1 72 
Tools useful in a garden, 1 95 
Trees for a blind for villas, &c., 5 
Tulips, 156 



ViL 

VALLOTA, m 
Venue'B Looking-gluas, 94, 95 
VeroDica, 116 

— propagation of, 117 

— Tanetiea of , 1 1 B 
Tinea, 72 

— its cnltiTntion, 72 
Tioleta, Neapotifan, 154 
VisMiria, 9S 



WALLFLOWER. 68 
— cnltiTBlion of, 6' 

— ned of, 66 

— th« doable, 146 



Watering Fams, 195 

— planta, 179, 187 
Waterpot*. 187 

What toa-jwror potplanU, 151-157 
Wigandia, 109 
Wire netting for Bosee, 133 
Woodlouie, 1S6, 167 

— its destruction, 167, 168 
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voir and Outlet (4 plates) ; Outfall Sewer, 
Filth Hoist; Sections of Sewers (North 
and South Sides). 

Thames Embankment.— Section of 
River Wall ; Steamboat Pier, Westminster 
(2 plates) ; Landing Stairs between Cha- 
ring Cross and Waterloo Bridges ; York 
Gate (2 plates) ; Overflow and Outlet at 
Savoy Street Sewer (3 plates) ; Steamboat 
Pier, Waterloo Bridge (3 plates); Junc- 
tion of Sewers, Plans and Sections ; Gullies, 
Plans and Sections ; Rolling Stock ; Gra- 
nite and Iron Forts. 
HUMBER'S RECORD OF MODERN ENGINEERING. Fourth 
Series. Imp, 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Portrait of John Fowler, 
Esq., late Pres. Inst. C.E., and descriptive Letterpress, Specifica- 
tions, &c. 3/. 3J. half morocco. 

List oftJie Plates and Diagrams, 



Abbey Mills Pumping Station, Main 
Drainage, Metropolis (4 plates) ; Barrow 
Docks (5 plates) ; Manquis Viaduct, San- 
tiago and Valparaiso Railway (2 plates) ; 
Adam^s Locomotive, St. Helen's Canal 
Railway (2 plates) ; Cannon Street Station 
Roof. Channg Cross Railway (3 plates) ; 
Road Bridge over the River Moka (2 
plates) ; Telegraphic Apparatus for Meso- 



potamia ; Viaduct over the River Wye, 
Midland Railway (3 plates) ; St. German's 
Viaduct, Cornwall Railway (2 plates) ; 
Wrougbt-Iron Cylinder for Diving Bell ; 
Millwall Docks (6 plates) ; Milroy'sPatent 
Excavator, Metropolitan District Railway 
(6 plates) ; Harbours, Ports, and Break- 
waters (3 plates). 
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Strains, FormulcB & Diagrams for Calculation of. 

A HANDY BOOK for the CALCULATION of STRAINS 
in GIRDERS and SIMILAR STRUCTURES, and their 
STRENGTH j consisting of Formulae and Corresponding Diagrams, 
with numerous Details for Practical Application, &c. By William 
HUMBER, A-M. Inst C.E., &c. Third Edition. With nearly 
100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, Crown 8vo, *js, 6d» cloth. 
**The arrangement of the matter in this little volume is as convenient as it well 

could be The system of employing diagrams as a substitute for complex 

computations is one justly coming into great favour, and in that respect Mr. Htunber's 
volume is fully up to the times.*'— ■Engineering'. 
" The^ormulae are neatly expressed, and the diagrams good,''— A/Aenaum, 

Strains. 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK; 

with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Sheilds, 

M. Inst. C.E, Second Edition, with 5 Plates. Royal 8vo, 5j. cloth. 

" The student cannot find a better little book on this subject than that written by 

Mr. Sheilds." — Engineer. 

Barlow on the Strength of Materials^ enlarged. 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH t)F MATERIALS, 
with Rules for application in Architecture, the Construction of 
Suspension Bridges, Railways, &c. ; and an Appendix on the 
Power of Locomotive Engines, and the effect of Inclined Planes 
and Gradients. By Peter Barlow, F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised by his Sons, P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H. Barlow, 
F.R.S. The whole arranged and edited by W. Humber, A-M. 
Inst. C.E. 8vo, 400 pp., with 19 large Plates, i&r. cloth. 

"The best book on the subject which has yet appeared. .... We know of 
no work that so completely fulfils its mission.' — English Mechanic. 

"The standard treatise upon this particular subject." — Engineer. 

Strength of Cast Iron, &c. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the STRENGTH of CAST IRON 
and OTHER METALS. By Thomas Tredgold, C.E. Fifth 
Edition. To which are added, Experimental Researches on the 
Strength and other Properties of Cast Iron, by E. Hodgkinson, 
F.R.S. With 9 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, I2J, 
doth. *4,* Hodgkinson's Researches, separate, price 6j. 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMULAE 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Pipes, and Rivers. With New Formulae, Tables, and General 
Information on Rain-fall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 
Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. By John Neville, 
Civil Engineer, M.R.I.A. Third Edition, carefully revised, with 
considerable Additions. Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 14^. cloth. 

"Undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and elaborate compilation." — Iroti. 

" Alike valuable to students and engineers in practice."— ^«>«»^ Journal. 

River Engineering. 

RIVER BARS : Notes on the Causes of their Formation, and on 
their Treatment by Induced Tidal Scour, with a Description of the 
Successful Reduction by this Method of the Bar at Dublin. By 
I. J. Mann, Assistant Engineer to the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. \In the press, 

6 2 
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Levelling. 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEVELLING ; showing its Application to Purposes of Railway 
and Civil Engineering, in the Construction of Roads ; with Mr. 
Telford's Rules for the same. By Frederick W. Simms, 
F.G.S., M. Inst C.E. Sixtii Edition, very carefully revised, with 
the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting out 
Railway Curves, and Mr. Travtwine's Field Practice of Laying 
out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 
&r. td, doth. ** Trautwine on Curves, separate, 5j. 

" The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering sduiois and colleges."^ 
Engineer, 

Practical Tuftnelling, 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING: Explaining in detail the Setting 
out of the Works, Sliaft-sinking and Heading-Driving, Ranging 
the Lines and Levelling under Ground, Sub-Excavating, Timbering, 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels with the amount 
of labour required for, and the Cost of, the various portions of the 
work. By F. W. Simms, M. Inst. C.E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Extended. By D. Kinnear Clark, M.I. C.E. Imp. 8vo, 
with 21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 30J. cloth. 
" It has been regarded from the first as a text-book of the subject. . . . Mr. Clark 
has added immensely to the value of the book." — Engitieer, 

Steam. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and Port- 
able. Being an Extension of Sewell's Treatise on Steam. By D. 
Kinnear Clark, M.I. C.E. Second Edition. i2mo, 4J. cloth. 

Civil and Hydraulic Engineering. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING (THE RUDIMENTS OF). -By 
Henry Law, M. Inst. C.E. Including a Treatise on Hydraulic 
Engineering, by George R. Burnell, M.I.C.E. Sixth Edition, 
Revised, with large additions on Recent Practice in Civil Engineer- 
ing, by D. Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. C.E. \In the press, 

GaS'L ighting. 

COMMON SENSE FOR GAS-USERS : a Catechism of Gas- 
Lighting for Householders, Gasfitters, Millowners, Architects, 
Engineers, &c. By R. Wilson, C.E. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2J. 6^. 

Bridge Construction in Masonry ^ Timber, & Iron. 

EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MASONRY, TIMBER, AND IRON ; consisting of 
46 Plates from the Contract Drawings or Admeasurement of select 
Works. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. Second Edition, with 
the addition of 554 Estimates, and the Practice of Setting out Works, 
with 6 pages of Diagrams. Imp. 4to, 2/. \2s. td. half-morocco. 
" A work of die present nature by a man of Mr. HaskoU's ex]>erience, must prove 
invaluable. The tables of estimates considerably enhance its rahxt."'^EngiHeering, 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK TABLES, showing the Contents in Cubic Yards 
of Embankments, Cuttings, &c., of Heights or Depths up to an 
average of 80 feet By Joseph Broadbent, C, E., and Francis 
Campin, C.E. Cr. 8yo, oblong, 5^. cloth. 
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Tramways and their Working. 

TRAMWAYS: their CONSTRUCTION and WORKING. 
Containing a Comprehensive History of the System ; an exhaus- 
tive Analysis of the Various Modes of Traction, including Horse 
Power, Steam, Heated Water, and Compressed Air ; a Description 
of the varieties of Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and 
Working Expenses, with Special Reference to the Tramways of the 
United Kingdom. By D. Kinnear Clark, M. I. C. E., Author 
of * Railway Machinery,' &c., in one vol. 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations and thirteen folding Plates, i8j. cloth. 
'* All interested in tramways must refer to iC as all railway engineers have turned 
to the author's work * Railway Machineiy.' *' — The Engineer. 
** Mr. Clark's book is indispensable for the students of the subject." — The Builder. 

Pioneer Engineering. 

PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries. By Edward Dobson, A.I.C.E. With Plates and 
Wood Engravings. Revised Edition. i2mo, 5^. cloth. 
*' A workmanlike production, and one without possession of which no man should 
start to encounter the duties of a pioneer engineer. * — Athetuewn. 

*' There is much in the book to render it very useful to an engineer proceeding to 
the colonies." — Engineer. 

Steam Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. By T. M. 

GOODEVE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of **The Principles 

of Mechanics," "The Elements of Mechanism," &c. Third 

Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dr. cloth. 

" Professor Goodeve has givon us a treatise on the steam engine, which wi.'l bear 

comparison with anything written by Huxley or Maxwell, and we can award it no 

higher praise." — Engineer. 

*' Mr. Goodeve's text-book is a work of which every young engineer should pos- 
sess himself.**— il/iMMif Journal. 

Steam. 

THE SAFE USE OF STEAM : containing Rules for Unpro- 
fessional Steam Users. By an Engineer. 4th Edition. Sewed, 6^^. 
" If steam-users would but learn this little book by heart, boiler explosions would 
become sensations by their rarity.**— ^it^/uA Mechanic. 

Works of Construction. 

MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION : a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of 
Works of Construction. By Francis Campin, C.E., Author of 
** A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering ; " *« The Prin- 
ciples and Construction of Machinery," &c. With Numerous 
Illustrations. i2mo, 3^. dd. cloth boards. [Just publis/ied. 

Iron Bridges, Girders, Roofs, &c. 

A TREATISE ON THE APPLICATION OF IRON 
TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
ROOFS, AND OTHER WORKS. By Francis Campin, C.E. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. i2mo, 31. cloth. 

Construction of Iroft Beams, Pillars, &c. 

IRON AND HEAT ; exhibiting the Principles concerned in the 
constraction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the 
Action of Heat in the SmeltiBg Furnace. By J. Armouk, C.E. y. 
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Oblique Arches. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION of 
OBLIQUE ARCHES. By John Hart. 3rdEd. Imp. 8yo, &r.clotli. 

Oblique Bridges. 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES, with 13 large Plates. By the late Geo. Watson 
Buck, M. I. C. E. Third Edition, revised by his Son, J. H. Watson 
Buck, M.I.C.E. ; and with the addition of Description to Dia- 
grams for Facilitating the Construction of Oblique Bridges, by 
W. H. Barlow, M. I. C. E. Royal 8vo, 12s. doth. {Just published. 
"The standard text book for all engineers regarding skew arches is Mr. Buck's 
t reatise and it would be impossible to consult a better." — Engineer, 

Gas and Gasworks. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF GASWORKS AND THE 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL-GAS. 

Originally written by Samuel Hughes, C.E. Sixth Edition. 
Re-written and much Enlarged, by William Richards, C.E. 
With 72 Woodcuts, i2mo, 5^. cloth boards. \yttst published. 

Waterworks for Cities and Towns. 

WATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS, 
with a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of Eng- 
land as influencing Supplies of Water. By S. Hughes. 4r. 6df. doth. 

Locomotive-Engine Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING ; a Practical Manual for 
Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By Michael 
Reynolds, M.S.E., formerly Locomotive Inspector L. B. and 
S. C. R. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. Comprising A 
KEY TO THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. With Illustra- 
tions and Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, cloth. 
" Mr. Reynolds deserves the title of the engine driver's friend." — Railway News, 
" Mr. Reynolds has supplied a want, and has supplied it well. We can confidently 

recomoiend the book not only to the practical driver, but to every one who takes an 

interest in the performance <A locomotive engines." — Engineer. 

The Engineer y Fireman, and Engine-Boy. 

THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, FIREMAN, 
AND ENGINE-BOY : comprising a Historical Notice of the 
Pioneer Locomotive Engines and their Inventors, with a project 
for the establishment of Certificates of Qualification in the Running 
Service of Railways. By Michael Reynolds, Author of 
"Locomotive- Engine Driving.*' Crown 8vo, 41. 6d, cloth. 
" From the tedinical knowledge of the author it will appeal to the railvray num of 
to-day more forcibly than anything written by Dr. SvoSXts.*'— English Mechanic. 

Stationary Engine Driving. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING. A Practical Manual fo 
Engineers in Charge of Stationary En^nes. By Michael Rey- 
nolds (*'The Engine-Driver's Friend '), Author of "Locomo- 
tive Engine Driving," &c. With Plates and Woodcuts, and Steel 
Portraitof James Watt Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, cloth. \Ju5t published. 

Engine- Driving Life. 

ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE ; or Stirring Adventures and Inci- 
dents in the Lives of Locomotive Engine-Drivers. By Michael 
Reynolds. Crown 8yo, 2^. cloth. \yusl published. 
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Fire Engineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. With 
a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment ; Remarks on Fire- Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of 
Life from Fire; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems ; Hints on Fire Brigades, &c., &c 
By Charles F. T. Young, C.E. With numerous Illustrations, 
handsomely printed, 544 pp., demy 8vo, l/. 4J. doth. 
" Wc can most heartily commend thisbook." — Engineering, 

*'Mr. Youne's book on ' Fire Engines and Fire Brigades' contsdns a mass of 
information, which has been collected from a variety of sources. The subject is so 
intensely interesting and useful that it demands coiavdxxdXvan.'*'- Building Netus. 

Trigonometrical Surveying. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, &c., with the most useful Problems in Geodesy 
and Practical Astronomy. By Lieut. -Gen. Frome, R.E., late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, and 
partly Re-written. By Captain Charles Warren, R.E. With 
19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, idr. clotlu 

Tables of Curves. 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES and MULTIPLES 
for setting out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander 
Beazeley, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition. Printed on 48 Cards, 
and sold in a cloth box, waistcoat-pocket size, 35. 6d. 
** Each table is printed on a small card, which, being placed on the theodolite, leaves 

the hands free to manipulate the instrument — no small advantage as regards the rapidity 

of worii."— Engineer. 

" Very handy ; a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these 

cards, which he puts into his own card-case, and leaves the rest behind." — 

A thetugum. 

Engineering Fieldwork. 

THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING FIELDWORK, 
applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrographic, and Submarine 
Surveying and Lerelling. Second Edition, revised, with consider- 
able additions, and a Supplement on WATERWORKS, SEWERS, 
SEWAGE, and IRRIGATION. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. 
Numerous folding Plates. In One Volume, demy 8vo, i/. 5^., 
cloth boards. 

Large Tunnel Sliafts. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE TUNNEL SHAFTS. 
A Practical and Theoretical Essay. By T. H. Watson Buck, 
M. Inst. C.E., Resident Engineer, London and North- Western 
Railway. Illustrated with Folding Plates. Royal 8vo, I2J. 

cloth. \yu5t published. 

*' Many of the methods given are of extreme practical value to Ue mason, and the 
observations on the form of arch, the rules for ordering the stone, and the construc- 
tion di the templates, will be found of considerable use. We commend the book to 
«he engineering profession, and to all who have to build similar AaSn,"— Building 
News. 

" Will be regarded by civil engineers as of the utmost value, and calculated to save 
«nuch time and obviate many mistakes*"— Ct^/Ziiro' Guardian. 
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Survey Practice. 

AID TO SURVEY PRACTICE : for Reference in Surveying, 

Levelling, Setting-out and in Route Surveys of Travellers by Land 

and Sea. With Tables, Illustrations, and Records. By Lowis 

D*A. Jackson, A-M.I.C.E. Author of "Hydraulic Manual and 

Statistics," ** Canal and Culvert Tables," &c Large crown, 8vo, 

I2J. 6^., cloth. \yust pubiislud. 

** Mr. Jackson has produced a valuable vade-mecutn for the surveyor. ^ We can 

recommend this book as containing an admirable supplement to the teaching of the 

accomplished surveyor." — Atkenteum. 

"A general text book was wanted, and we are able to speak with confidence of 
Mr. Jackson's treatise. . . . We cannot recommend to the student who knows 
somethinjg^ of the mathematical principles of the subject a better course than to fortify 
his practice in the field under a competent surveyor with a study of Mr. Jackson s 
useful manual. The field records illustrate every kind of survey, and will be found 
an essential aid to the fXM^nt!*-^ Building News, 

" The author brings to his work a fortunate union of theory and practical exx)e- 
rience which, aided by a clear and lucid style of writing, renders the book both a very 
useful one and very agreeable to na.d,*'-^JBuilder, 

Sanitary Work. 

SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND 
IN VILLAGES. Comprising : — i. Some of the more Common 
Forms of Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 3. Water 
Supply. By Chas. Slagg, Assoc Inst. C.E. Crown §vo, y, cloth. 
"A very useful book, and may be safely recommended. The author has had 
practical experience in the works of which he treats." — Builder. 

Locomotives. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudimentary Treatise on. Com- 
prising an Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive 
Engine. By G. D. Dempsey, C.E. With large additions treat- 
ing of the Modern Locomotive, by D. Kinnear Clark, C.E., 
M.I.C.E., Author of" Tramways, their Construction and Working," 

&c., &c. With numerous Illustrations. l2mo. 35. 6^. cloth boards. 
" The student cannot fail to profit largely by adopting this as his preliminary text- 
book." — Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

" Seems a model of what an elementary technical book should be." — Academy. 

Fttels and their Economy, 

FUEL, its Combustion and Economy ; consisting of an Abridg- 
ment of "A Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention 
of Smoke." By C. W. Williams, A.I.C.E. With extensive 
additions on Recent Practice in the Combustion and Economy of 
Fuel— Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c. ; by D. Kin- 
near Clark, C.E., M.I.C.E. Second Edition, revised. With 
numerous Illustrations. i2mo. 4J. cloth boards. [Just published, 
" Students should buy the book and read it, as one of the most complete and satb- 
factory treatises on the combustion and economy of fuel to be had." — Engineer. 

Roads and Streets. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND STREETS. In 
Two Parts. I. The Art of Constructing Conmion Roads. By 
Henry Law, C.E. Revised and Condensed by D. Kinnear 
Clark, C.E.— II. Recent Practice in the Construction of Roads 
and Streets : including Pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte. 
By D. Kinnear Clark, C.E., M.I.C.E. Second Edition, 

revised. i2mo, 5^. cloth. 
" A book which every borough surveyor and engineer must possess, and which will 
be of considerable service to architects, builders, and property owners generally."— 
Building News. 
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Sewing Machine {The). 

SEWING MACHINERY ; being a Practical Manual of the 
Sewing Machine, comprising its History and Details of its Con- 
struction, with full Technic^ Directions for the Adjusting of Sew- 
ing Machines. By J. W. Urquhart, Author of "Electro 
Plating: a Practical Manual;*' "Electric Light: its Production 
and Use.** With Numerous Illustrations. i2mo, 7s. 6d, cloth 
boards. \yust published, 

Field-Book far Engineers. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, and CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. 
Consisting of a Series of Tables, with Rules, Explanations of 
Sjrstems, and Use of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and Plotting 
the Work with minute accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set 
Square only ; Levelling with the Theodolite, Casting out and Re- 
ducing Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sections in the ordinary 
manner; Setting out Curves with the Theodolite by Tangential 
Angles and Mmtiples with Right and Left-hand Readings of the 
Instrument ; Setting out Curves without Theodolite on the S3rstem 
of Tangential Angles by Sets of Tangents and Offsets ; and Earth- 
work Tables to 80 feet deep, calculated for every 6 inches in depth. 
With numerous woodcuts. 4th Edition, enlarged. Cr. 8vo. I2j. cloth. 
" The book is very handy, and the author might have added that the separate tables 

of sines and tangents to every minute will make it useful for many other purposes, the 

genuine traverse tables existmg all the same."— ■^/A^m^vwm. 
" Cannot fail, from its portability and utility, to be extensively patronised by the 

engineering profession." — Mining y<mrnml, 

Earthworky Measurement and Calculation of. 

A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By Alkx. J. S. Graham, 
C.E., Resident Engineer, Forest of Dean Central Railway. With 
numerous Diagrams. i8mo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 



" As a really handy book for reference, we know of no work equal^ to it ; and the 
njg^ineers and <' 
work will mid a great amount of practical information very admirably arranged, and 



railway eneineers and others employed in the measurement and calculation of eardi- 



available for general or rough estimates, as well as for the more exact calculations 
required in the engineers' contractor's offices." — Artizan, 

Drawing for Engineers y &c. 

THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, formerly of R. S. N. A., 
South Kensington. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. With upwards 
of 300 Plates and Diagrams. l2mo, cloth, strongly bound, 4^. 
" A copy of it should be kept for reference in evay drawing office." — Engineering, 
" Indispensable for teachers of engineering drawing." — Mechanics* Magazine, 

WeaUs Dictionary of Terms. 

A DICTIONARY of TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 

BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 

ARCHAEOLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &c. By John Weale. 

Fifth Edition, revised by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining 

Records, Editor of **Ure*s Dictionary of Arts. *' i2mo, 6j. cl. bds. 

" The best small technological' dictionari' in the language." — Architect. 

" The absolute accuracy of a work of this character can only be judged of after 

extensive consultation, and from our examination it appears very correct and very 

complete." — Mining Journal, 
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MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

f_ 

Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. 

A TREATISE ON METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND 

MINING. By D.C. Davies, F.G.S., author of "A Treatise on 

Slate and Slate Quarrying." With numerous wood engravings. 

Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. I2j. 6d. cloth, \yust published, 

" Without question, the most exhaustive and the most practicalfy useful work we 

have seen ; the amount of infonnation given is enormous, and it is given concisely 

and mttUlgihly.*'— Mining 7ourna/. 

'* The volume is one which no student of mineralogy should be without" — Colliery 
Guardian, 

" The author has gathered together from all available sources a vast amount of 
really useful^ infonnation. As a history of the present state of mining throughout 
the world this book has a real value, and it supphes an actual want, for no such mfor- 
mation has hitherto been brought together within such limited space." — Athettawn. 

Slate and Slate Quarrying. 

A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., 
Mining Engineer, &c. With numerous Illustrations and Folding 
Plates. Second Edition, carefully revised. i2mo, y. 6d. cloth boards. 
" Mr. Davies has written a useful and practical hand-book on an important industry, 
with all the conditions and details of which he appears familiar." — Engineering. 

" The work is illustrated by actual practice, and is unusually thorough and ludd. 
. . . Mr. Davies has completed his work with industry and skill." — Builder. 

Metallurgy of Iron. 

A TREATISE ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON : con- 
taining Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of 
Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S., Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, revised and much enlarged. i2mo, doth boards, 5^. 
" Has the merit of brevity and conciseness, as to less important points, while 4U 
material matters are very fully and thoroughly entered vaXa.— Standard. 

Manual of Mining Tools. 

MINING TOOLS. For the use of Mine Managers, Agenla, 
Mining Students, &c. By William Morgans, Lecturer on PraQ« 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines. Volume of Text, 
i2mo, y. With an Atlas of Plates, containing 235 Illustrations. 
4to, 6s, Together, 9J. cloth boards. 
" Students in the science of Mining, and Overmen, Captains, Managers, and 

Viewers may gain practiosd knowledge and useful hints by the study of Mr. 

Morgans' ManuaL" — Colliery Guardian. 

Minings Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining 
Surveying, with new Traverse Tables ; and Descriptions of Im- 
proved Instruments ; also an Exposition of the Correct Princmles 
of Laying out and Valuing Home and Foreign Iron and Coal 
Mineral Properties. By William Lintern, Minmg and Civil 
Engineer. With four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c., i2mo, 4^. cloth. 
" Contains much valuable information given in a small compass, and which, as far 
as we have tested it, is thoroughly trustworthy."— /rvM and Coal Trades Review, 

*^* The above, bound with Thoman's Tables. (See page 20i) 
Price 7 J, 6</. cloth. 
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Coal and Coal Mining, 

COAL AND COAL MINING : a Rudimentary Treatise on. By 
Wakington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Chief Inspector 
of the Mines of the CroM^n. Fifth edition, revised and corrected. 
I2mo, with numerous Illustations, 4;. doth boards. 
" Every portion of the volume appears to have been prepared with much care, and 

as an out! 

of the two 

large number of readers." — Mining Journal. 

Underground Pumping Machinery. 

MINE DRAINAGE ; being a Complete and Practical Treatise 
on Direct-Acting Underground Steam Pumping Machinery, with 
a Description of a large number of the best known Engines, their 
General Utility and the Special Sphere of their Action, the Mode 
of their Application, and their merits compared with other forms 
of Pumping Machinery. By Stephen Michell, Joint- Author of 
** The Cornish System of Mine Drainage." 8vo. \Nearly ready. 




NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, NAVIGATION, ETC. 

•— 

Pocket Bookfor Naval Architects& Shipbuilders. 

THE NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET BOOK OF FORMULAE, RULES, AND TABLES 
AND MARINE ENGINEER'S AND SURVEYOR'S HANDY 
BOOK OF REFERENCE. By Clement Mackrow, Naval 
Draughtsman, Associate of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
With numerous Diagrams, &c Fcap., strongly bound in leather, 
with elastic strap for pocket, I2J. 6^. 
" Should be used by all who are engaged in the construction or design of vessels." 
•^Ettgineer. 

** There is scarcely a subject on which a naval architect or shipbuilder can require 
to refresh hb memory which will not be found within the covers of Mr. Mackrow's 
book." — English Mechanic. 

*' Mr. Mackrow has compressed an extraordinary amount of information into this 
useful yo\\xme."—Aihenaufn. 

Granthanis Iron Ship-Building. 

ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING ; with Practical Examples and 
Details. Fifth Edition. Imp. 4to, boards, enlarged from 24 to 40 
Plates (21 quite new), including the latest Examples. Together 
with separate Text, also considerably enlarged, i2mo, doth limp. 
By John Grantham, M. Inst. C.E., &c. 2/. zs, complete. 

" Mr. Grantham's work is of great interest. It will, we are confident, command an 
extensive circulation among shipbuilders in general. By order of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, die work will form the text-book on which the examination in iron ship-building 
of candidates for promotion in the dockyards will be mainly based." — Engineering. 

Pocket-Book for Marine Engineers. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF USEFUL TABLES AND FOR- 
MULiE FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. By Frank Proctor, 
A.I.N.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal 32mo, 
leather, gilt edges, with strap, 4^. 
"A most useful companion to all marine en^otx^.^-^United Service Geueiie. 
**S€arcdy anything required by a naval enginter appears to have been for- 
t!iM€eu**^Iron. 
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Light-Houses, 

EUROPEAN LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEMS ; being a Report of 
a Tour of Inspection made in 1873. By Major George H. 
Elliot, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. Illustrated by 51 En- 
gravings and 31 Woodcuts in the Text. 8vo, 21J. cloth. 

Surveying (Land and Marine). 

LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, in Reference to the 
Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, 
Towns' Water Supplies, Docks and Harbours ; with Description 
and Use of Surveying Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoll, C. E. 
With 14 folding Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s, 6d, doth. 

"A most useful and w«ll arranged book for the aid of a student" — Builder. 

" Of the utmost practical utility, and may be safely recommended to all students 
who aspixe to become clean and expert surveyors." — Aiming Journal. 

Storms. 

STORMS : their Nature, Classification, and Laws, with the 
Means of Predicting them by their Embodiments, the Clouds. 
By William Blasixjs. Cro^Ti 8vo, loj. 6d. cloth boards. 

Rudimentary Navigation, 

THE SAILOR'S SEA-BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on Navi- 
gation. By James Greenwood, B.A. New and enlarged edition. 
By W. H. Rosser. i2mo, 3J. cloth boards. 

Mathematical and Nautical Tables. 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES, for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on 
Logarithms. By Henry Law, C. E. Together with a Series of 
Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By J. R. 
Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 
New Edition. i2mo, 4^. cloth boards. 

Navigation {Practical), with Tables. 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION : consisting of the SaUor's Sea- 
Book, by James Greenwood and W. H. Rosser ; together 
with the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Work- 
ing of the Problems. By Henry Law, C.E., and Professor 
J. R. Young. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and 
Coloured Plates. i2mo, yx. strongly half bound in leather. 



WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

The following books in Naval Architecture^ etc^ are published in the 

above series, 

MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS. By 

Robert Kipping, N. A. Fourteenth Edition. i2mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING. Tenth Edition, enlarged. By Robert 

Kipping, N.A. Illustrated. i2mo, 3J. cloth boards. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By James Peake. Fourth Edition, 

with Plates and Diagrams. i2mo, 4r. cloth boards. 
MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS. By Robert 

Murray, C.E. Seventh Edition. i2mo, 31. 6d. cloth bocrds. 
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ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 
Construction. — ^* — 

THE SCIENCE of BUILDING : An Elementary Treatise on 

the Principles of Construction. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., 

Architect. With 47 Wood Engravings, Demy 8vo. &f. 6d. cloth. 

" A very valuable book, which we strongly recommend to all students." — BuUtUr, 

** No architectural student should be wiuiout this hand-book." — Architect, 

Villa Architecture. 

A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHITECTURE ; being a 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With 
Detailed Specifications and Estimates. By C. WiCKES, Architect, 
Author of " The Spires and Towers of the Mediaeval Churches of Eng- 
land,'* &c. 31 Plates, 4to, half morocco, gilt edges, il, is. 
*^^* Also an Enlarged edition of the above. 6i Plates, with Detailed 

Specifications, Estimates, &c. 2/. 2s. half morocco. 
" The whole of the designs bear evidence of their being the work of an artistic 
architect, and they will prove very valuaUe and suggestive. — Building NexM, 

Useful Text-Book for Architects. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE : Being a Text-book of Useful 
Information for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Contractors, 
Clerks of Works, &c., &c. By Frederick Rogers, Architect, 
Author of * 'Specifications for Practical Architecture," &c With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dr. cloth. 
"As a text-book of useful information for architects, engineers» surveyors, &c., it 
would be hard to find a handier or more complete little volume."--kS'/<r^^n/. 

Taylor and Cresys Rome. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. By 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., and Edward Cresy, Esq. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, and supplemented under the 
editorial care of the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M.A. (sod of 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.), Chaplain of Gray*s Inn. This is 
the only book which gives on a large scale, and with the precision 
of architectural measurement, the principal Monuments of Ancient 
Rome in plan, elevation, and detaiL Large folio, with 130 Plates, 
half-bound, 3/. 3J. 
*<j* Originally published in two volumes, folio, at 18/. 18^. 

Vitruviui Architecture. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS VITRUVIUS 
POLLIO. Translated by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 
Numerous Plates. i2mo, cloth limp. 51. 

The Young Architect's Book. 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 
wick, Architect. New Edition, revised and enlarged. By G. 
HusKissoN GuiLLAUME, Architect. i2mo, cloth boards, 4J. 
" Will be found an acquisition to pupils, and a copy ought to be considered as 
necessary a purchase as a Dox of instruments." — Architect. 

" A lar^e amount of information, which young architects will do well to acquire, if 
they wbh to succeed in the everyday work of their profession."— '^xv/<^A Mechanic, 

^rawing for Builders and Students. 

'PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING for the OPERATIVE 
^^'DER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITECTURE. 
''GS Pyns. WiUi 14 Plates, 4to, *is. 6d, boards. 
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The House-Owner^ s Estimator. 

THE HOUSE-OWNER'S ESTIMATOR ; or, What wiU it 
Cost to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price-Book adapted to the 
Use of Unprofessional People as well as for the Architectural 
Surveyor and Builder. By the late James D. Simon, A.R.I.B. A. 
Edited and Revised by Francis T. W. Miller, Surveyor. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, with the prices carefully 
corrected to present time. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 
'* In two years it will repay its cost a hundred times over." — Field. 
** A very handy hook for those who want to know what a house will cost to build, 
alter, or repair."— ^/f^/wA Mechanic. 

Boiler and Factory Chimneys. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS ; their Draught power 
and Stability, with a chapter on Lightning Conductors. By Robert 
Wilson, C.E., Author of ** Treatise on Steam Boilers," &c., &c* 
Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. cloth. 

Civil and Ecclesiastical Building. 

A BOOK ON BUILDING, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL, 
Including Church Restoration. By Sir Edmund Beckett, 
Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Chancellor and Vicar-General 
of York. Author of "Clocks and Watches and Bells," &c. 
Second Edition, i2mo, 5j. cloth boards. 
" A book which is always amusing and nearly always instructive. Sir E. Beckett 

will be read for the raciness of hb style. We are able very cordially to recommend 

all persons to read it for themselves. The style throughout is in the highest degree 

condensed and epigrammatic.** — T'lww. 

" We commend the book to the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested 

in the building art." — Builder. 

Architecture, Ancient and Modern. 

RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE, Ancient and Modem. 
Consisting of VITRUVIUS, translated by Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A., &c., with 23 fine copper plates; GRECIAN Archi- 
tecture, by the Earl of Aberdeen ; the ORDERS of 
Architecture, by W. H. Leeds, Esq. ; The STYLES of Archi- 
tecture of Various Countries, by T. Talbot Bury; The 
PRINCIPLES of DESIGN in Architecture, by E. L. Garbett. 
In one volume, half-bound (pp. 1,100), copiously illustrated, I2j. 
*m* Sold separately^ in two vols., as follows — 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. Containing Gwilt's Vitnivius 
and Aberdeen's Grecian Architecture. Price 6j. half -bound. 

N.B.— Tyiw is the only edition of VITRUVIUS procurable at a 
moderate price. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Containing the Orders, by Leeds ; 
The Styles, by Bury ; and Design, by Garbett 6j: half-bound. 

House Painting. 

HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND 
SIGN WRITING : a Practical Manual ot With 9 Coloured 
Plates of Woods and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood EngravingF 
By Ellis A. Davidson, Author of ** Building Construction,*.* 
Third Edition, carefully revised. 1 2mo, 6.r. cloth boards ^^^W 
" Contains a mass of information of use to the amateur and of valy^ ' 
man." — English Mechanic. ^ 
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Plumbing. 

PLUMBING ; aText-book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of the 
Plumber. With chapters upon House-drainage, embodying the 
latest Improvements. By W. P. Buchan, Sanitary Engineer. 
Second Edition, enlarged, with 300 illustrations, i2mo. 4r. cloth. 
" The chapters on house'drainage may be usefully consulted, not only by plumbers, 
but also by engineers and all engaged or interested in house* building. — Iron. 

Handbook of Specifications. 

THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS ; or, Practical 
Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing 
up Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. 
Illustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent 
Architects and Engineers. By Professor Thomas L. Donald- 
son, M.I.B.A. New Edition, in One large volume, 8vo, with 
upwards of 1 000 pages of text, and 33 Plates, cloth, i/, \\s, 6d. 
** In this work forty-four specifications of executed works are given. . . . Donald- 
son's Handbook of Specifications must be bought by all architects." — Builder. 

Specifications for Practical Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE : 
A Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder ; with 
an Essay on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. By 
Frederick Rogers, Architect. 8vo, 15J. cloth. 

%* A volume of specifications of a practical character being greatly required, and the 
old standard work of Alfred Bartholomew bemg out of print, the author, on the basis 
of that work, has produced the above. — Extract from Pre/ace, 

Designing, Measuring, and Valuing. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEA- 
SURINGand VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORKS; containing 
Directions for taking Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing 
the Quantities into Bill, with Tables of Constants, and copious 
Memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials in the re- 
spective Trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and Joiner, 
Painter and Glazier, Paperhanger, &c. With 43 Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Originally edited by Edward Dobson, Architect. New 
Edition, re-written, with Additions on Mensuration and Construc- 
tion, and useful Tables for facilitating Calculations and Measure- 
ments. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., 8vo, 10s, 6d, doth. 
*' Well fulfils the promise of its title-page. Mr. Tarn's additions and revisions have 
much increased the usefulness of the 'wotW*'— Engineering, 

Beaton's Pocket Estimator. 

THE POCKET ESTIMATOR FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES, being an easy method of estimating the various parts 
of a Building collectively, more especially applied to Carpenters* 
and Joiners' work, priced according to the present value of material 
and labour. By A. C. Beaton, Author of ** Quantities and 
Measurements." Second Edition. Waistcoat-pocket size. \s. (ni, 

Beaton'sBuilders' and Surveyors' Technical Guide. 

THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE AND MEASURER 

FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS: containing a Complete 

Vjcplanation of the Terms used in Building Construction, Memo- 

SfOfor Reference, Technical Directions for Measuring Work in 

^*^ building Trades, &c. By A. C. Beaton. Second Edit. 

-vcket si^e. \s. 6<i. 
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Builder^ s and Contractors Price Book. 

LOCKWOOD & CO/S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK, containing the latest prices of all kinds of Builders' 
Materials and Labour, and of all Trades connected with Building, 
&c., &c. The whole revised and edited by F. T. W. Miller, 
Architect and Surveyor. Fcap. half-bound, 4J. 



CARPENTRY, TIMBER, ETC. 

1 

Tredgold's Carpentry, new and cheaper Edition. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY : 
a Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the 
Resistance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Arches, 
Bridges, Roofs, Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &c. To which 
is added an Essay on the Nature and Properties of Timber, &c., 
with Descriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building ; also 
numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for different purposes, 
the Specific Gravities of Materisds, &c. By Thomas Tredgold, 
C.E. Edited by Peter Barlow, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. With 64 Plates (i i of which now first appear 
in this edition). Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. lu 
I vol., 4to, published at 2/. 2J., reduced to i/. 5J-. cloth. 
"Ought to be in every architect's and every builder's library, and those who 
do not uready possess it ought to avail themselves of the new issue.— ^MVoVr. 

" A work whose monumental excellence must commend it wherever skilful car- 
pentry is concerned. The Author's principles are rather confirmed than impaired by 
time. The additional plates are of gjeat intrinsic value." — Building News, 

Grandys Timber Tables. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By Richard E. 
Grandy. Comprising : — An Analysis of Deal Standards, Home 
and I*]oreign, witli comparative Values and Tabular Arrangements 
for Fixing Nett Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, 
including all intermediate Expenses, Freight, Insurance, &c., &c. ; 
together with Copious Information for the Retailer and Builder. 
2nd Edition. Carefully revised and corrected. i2mo, 31. dd. cloth. 



" Everything it pretends to be : built up gradually, it leads one from a forest to a 
treenail, and throws in, as a makeweight, a host of material concerning bricks, columns, 
cisterns, &c. — all that the class to whom it appeals requires." — English Mechanic. 

Timber Freight Book. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTERS' AND SHIPOWNERS' 
FREIGHT BOOK : Being a Comprehensive Series of Tables for 
the Use of Timber. Importers, Captains of Ships, Shipbrokers, 
Builders, and all Dealers in Wood whatsoever. By William 
Richardson, Timber Broker. Crown 8vo, 6j, cloth. 

Tables for Packing-Case Makers. 

PACKING-CASE TABLES ; showing the number of SuperPnl 
Feet in Boxes or Packinc-Cases, from six inches %^^^^t. 
upwards. Compiled by William Richardson^^jj^ . 

Second Edition. Oblong 4to, 3J. 6d. cloth. .^^^^mcngSr "** 

" Will save much labour and calculation to packing-case 90^ 
packing-cases." — Grocer, ' • Invaluable labour-saving ' 
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HortorCs Measurer. 

THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; setting forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Oc- 
tagonal-sided, Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. 
With just allowances for the bark in the respective species of 
trees, and proper deductions for the waste in hewing the trees, 
&c. ; also a Table showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided 
timber, or of any octagonal-sided column. By Richard Horton. 
Fourth edition, with considerable and valuable additions, l2mo, 
strongly bound in leather, 5^, 

Horton s Underwood and Woodland Tables. 

TABLES FOR PLANTING AND VALUING UNDER. 
WOOD AND WOODLAND ; also Lineal, Superficial, Cubical, 
and Decimal Tables, &c. By R. Horton. i2mo, ^s, leather. 

Nicholson* s Carpenter s Guide. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, BOOK of LINES 
for CARPENTERS : comprising all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentiy. Founded on the 
late Peter Nicholson's standard work. A new Edition, revised 
by Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., together with Practical Rules on 
Drawing, by George Pyns. With 74 Plates, 4to, i/. \s. doth. 

Dowsing' s Timber. Merchant's Companion. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S AND BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION ; containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from 
One to a Thousand Pieces, also the relative Price that each size 
bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per Petersbuigh Standard 
Himdred, &c., &c. Also a variety of oUier valuable information. 
By William Dowsing, Timber Merchant Third Edition, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, 3J. cloth. 
"Everything is as concise and clear as it can possibly be made. There can be no 
doubt that every timber merchant and builder ought to possess it" — Hull Advertiser, . 

Practical Timber Merchant. 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT, being a Guide 
for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., 
comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the 
Timber Trade, Essay on the Strength of Timber, Remarks on the 
Growth of Timber, &c By W. Richardson. Fcap. 8vo, y, dd. d 

Woodworking Machinery. 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY; its Rise, Progress, and 
Construction. With Hints on the Management, of Saw Mills and 
the Economical Conversion of Timber. Illustrated with Examples 
of Recent Designs by leading English, French, and Amencan 
Engineers. By M. Powis Bale, M.I.M.E. Large crown 8vo, 
I2J. 6^. cloth. ^ust published, 

** Mr. Bale is evidently an expert on the subject, and he has collected so much 
information that his book is all-sufficient for builders and others engaged in the con- 
version of timber." — Architect. 

"The most comprehensive compendium of wood-working machinery we have 
seen. The author is a thorough master of his subject." — Buildiftg News. 
•* It should be m the office of every wood-working idiZiory.**— English Mechanic 
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MECHANICS, ETC. 
Mechanics Workshop Companion. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, and THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN'S PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT. By W. Templeton. 12th Edit., with 
Mechanical Tables for Operative Smiths, Millwrights, Engineers, 
&C. ; and an Extensive Table of Powers and Roots, i2mo, 51. bound. 
" As a text-book in which mechanical and conunercial demands are judiciously met, 
Tbmpleton's Companion stands ysaxvt^'^^**^M€chanic£ Magasine. 

" Admirably adapted to tlie wants of a very larg^e class. It has met with great 
success in the engineering workshop, as we can testify ; and there are a great many 
men who, in a great measure, owe their rise in life to this Uttle work."— ^m2122m;^ Ntwt, 

Engineef^s and Machinist's Assistant. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MILLWRIGHTS, and MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT ; comprising a Collection of Useful 
Tables, Rules, and Data. Compiled and Arranged, with Original 
Matter, by Wm. Templeton. 6th Edition. i8mo, 2j. td. cloth. 
"A more suitable present to an apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not 
possibly be tOAAt,** •-Building News, 

Superficial Measurement. 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from i to 200 inches in length, 
by I to 108 inches in breadth. For the use of Architects, Engineers, 
Timber Merchants, Builders, &c. By J. Hawkings. Fcp. y, 6^. d. 

The High Pressure Steam Engine. 

THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE ; an Exposition 
of its Comparative Merits, and an Essay towards an Improved 
System of Construction, adapted especially to secure Safety and 
Economy. By Dr. Ernst Alban, Practical Machine Maker, 
Pku, Mecklenberg. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
Dr. Pole, F.R.S., M.LC.E., &c With 28 Plates, 8vo, idr. td. cl. 

Steam Boilers. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS : their Strength, Con- 

struction, and Economical Working. By R, Wilson, C.E. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo, dr. cloth. 
*' The best work on boilers which has come under our no^c^."— Engineering, 
" The best treatise that has ever been published on steam boilers."— ^^«^#r. 

Power in Motion, . 

POWER IN MOTION: Horse Power, Toothed Wheel Gearing, 
Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces, &c. By James 
Armour, C.f. With 73 Diagrams. i2mo, 3^., cloth. 

Mechanics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. By Dionysius 
Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in University College, London. New Edition, Edited 
and considerably Enlarged, "by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S., &c., 
&c. With 378 Illustrations, post 8vo, 6j. cloth. 
" The explanations throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to 

show the application of the various branches of pnysics to the industrial artSj and to 

the practical business of life."— ilfiWftMSf Jourmu, 
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MATHEMATICS, TABLES, ETC. 
Gregory^ s Practical Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Common- 
place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly 
for the Use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. Part 1. 
Pure Mathematics— comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Properties of Curves. 
Part II. Mixed Mathematics — comprising Mechanics in general, 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, 
Mechanical Agents, Strength of Materials. With an Appendix of 
copious Logarithmic and other Tables. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL.D., F.R. A.6. Enlarged by Henry Law, C.E. 4th Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected by J. R. Young, formerly Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Belfast Coll. With 13 Plates. 8vo, i/. \s, doUu 

" The engineer or architect will here find ready to his handfTules for solving nearly 
every mathematical difficulty that may arise in his practice. The rules are in all cases 
explained by means of examples clearly worked out" — Builder, 

" One of the most serviceable books for practical mechanics. . . . ^^BuUding N€Wi» 

The Metric System. 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, In which the British 
Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the 
Metric System at present in use on the Continent By C. H. 
DowLiNG, C.E. 2nd Edit., revised and oilarged. 8vo, lor. td, cl. 
" Their accuracy has been certified by Prof. Airy, Astronomer-Royal.''->^«f!USrr. 

InwoocCs Tables, greatly enlarged and improved. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold; Annuities, Advowsons, &c., and for the 
Renewing of Leases held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or 
other corporate bodies ; for Terms of Years certain, and for Lives ; 
also for Valuing Reversionary Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next 
Presentations, &c, together with Smart's Five Tables of Compound 
Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower and Intermediate 
Rates. By William In wood. Architect The 21st edition, with 
considerable additions, and new and valuable Tables of Logarithms 
for the more Difficult Computations of the Interest of Mon^, Dis- 
count, Annuities, &c., by M. FtooR Thoman^ of the Sod^t^ 
Credit Mobilier of Paris. I2mo, &r. doth. 
" Those interested in the purchase and^ sale^ of estates, and in tfaA adjustment of 

compensation cases, as well as in transactions in annuities, life insurances, &c., will 

find the present edition of eminent service.'* — EngiKetring. 

Geometry for the Architect^ Engineer^ &c. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 
Mechanic ; givii^ Rules for the Delineation and Application of 
various Geometrical Lines, Figures and Curves. By E. W. Tarn, 
M. A., Architect, Author of " The Sdence of Building," &c 
With 164 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I2s, 6d, cloth. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS: Thdr Construction, 
Adjustment, Testing, and Use ; comprising Drawing, Measuring, 
Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical Instrunients. By J. F. 
Heather, M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely 
re -written. Numerous Woodcuts. i2mo, 5J-. cloth. 
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Compound Interest and Annuities. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES ; 
with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their Applications and 
Uses for Mercantile and State Purposes. By FiDOR Thoman, 
of the Soci^t^ Credit Mobilier, Paris. 3rd Edit., i2mo, 4T. dd, cl. 
*' A very powerful work, and the Author has a very remarkable command of his 
vakf^ctii^*— Professor A, de Morgan, 

Iron and Metal Trades^ Calculator. 

THE IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION: 
Being a Calculator containing a Series of Tables upon a new and 
comprehensive plan for expeditiously ascertaining the value of any 
goods bought or sold by weight, from 15. per cwt. to wzs, per 
cwt., and from one farthing per lb. to \s. per lb. Each Table ex- 
tends from one lb. to 100 tons. By T. Downie. 396 pp., gj., leather. 
'* A most useful set of tables, and will supply a want, for nothing like them before 
existed." — Building News. 

Iron and Steel. 

'IRON AND STEEL*: a Work for the Forge, Foundry, 
Factory, and Office. Containing Information for Ironmasters and 
their Stocktakers ; Managers of Bar, Rail, Plate, and Sheet Rolling 
Mills ; Iron and Metal Founders ; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders ; 
Mechanical, Mining, and Consulting Engineers ; Architects, Builders, 
&c. By Charles Hoare, Author of *The Slide Rule,' &c Eighth 
Edition. With folding Scales of ** Foreign Measures compared 
with the English Foot," and "fixed Scales of Squares, Cubes, 
and Roots, Areas, Decimal Equivalents, &c." Oblong, 32mo, dr., 
leather, elastic-band. 
" For comprehensiveness the book has not its equal." — Iron. 

Comprehensive Weight Calculator. 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR; being a Series of Tables 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Reference 
the exact Value of any Weight from lib. to 15 tons, at 300 Pro- 
gressive Rates, from i Penny to 168 Shillings per cwt., and con* 
taining i86,ocx> Direct Answers, which, with their Combinations, 
consisting of a single addition (mostly to be performed at sight), 
will aifonL an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers ; the whole l^ing 
calculated and designed to ensure Correctness and promote 
Despatch. By Henrv Harben, Accountant, Sheffield, New 
Edition. Royal 8vo, i/. 5^., strongly half-bound. 

Comprehensive Discount Guide. 

THE DISCOUNT GUIDE : comprising several Series of Tables 
for the use of Merchants, Manufacturers, Ironmongers, and others, 
by which may be ascertained the exact profit arising from any mode 
of using Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and 
the method of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a 
Price, so as to produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise 
any required profit after allowing one or more Discounts : to which 
are added Tables of Profit or Advance from ij to 90 per cent., 
Tables of Discount from i^ to 98! per cent., and Tables of Commis- 
sion, &c., from \ to 10 per cent. By Henry Harben, Accountant. 
New Edition, Demy 8vo. £,\ 5j., half-bound. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
Dentistry, — ♦ — 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. A Practical Treatise on the 
Construction of the various kinds of Artificial Dentures. Com- 
prising also Useful Formuloe, Tables, and Receipts for Gold 
Plate, Clasps, Solders, etc., etc. By Charles Hunter. With 
numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7^. dd, cloth. 
" The work is very practical." — Monthly Review of Dental Surgery. 

"An authoritative treatise We can strongly recommend Mr. Hunter's 

treatise to all students preparinz for the profession ot dentistry, as well as to every 
mechanical dentist." — Dttolin Journal q/ Medical Science. 

"The best book on the subject wilh which we are acquainted." — Medical Preiz 
UTid Circular. 

Brewing, 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG BREWERS. By Herbert 
Edwards Wright, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^/. cloth. 

" A thoroughly scientific treatise in pofiular language. It is evident that the 
ftuthor has mastered his subject in its scientific aspects." — Mortiing Advertiser. 

" We would particularly recommend teachers of the art to place it in every pupil's 
hands, and we feel sure its perusal will be attended with advantage." — Brewer. 

Gold and Gold-Working. 

THE GOLDSMITH'S HANDBOOK : containing full instruc- 
tions for the Alloying and Working of Gold. Including the Art of 
Alloying, Melting, Reducing, Colouring, Collecting and Refining. 
The processes of Manipulation, Recovery of Waste, Chemical and 
Physical Properties of Gold, with a new System of Mixing its 
Alloys \ Solders, Enamels, and other useful Rules and Recipes, &c. 
By George E. Gee, Goldsmith and Silversmith. Second Edition, 

considerably enlarged. i2mo, 3J. dd, cloth boards. 

" A good, sound, technical educator, and will be generally accepted as an 
authority. It gives full particulars for mixing alloys and enamels, is essentially a book 
for the workshop, and exactly fulfils the purpose intended." — Horological youmal. 

" The best work yet printed on its subject for a reasonable price. We have no 
doubt that it will speedily become a standard book which few will care to be with- 
out." — yeiveUer and Metalworker, . 

" We consider that the trade owes not a little to Mr. Gee, who has in two volumes 
compressed sdmost the whole of its literature, and we doubt not that many a youne 
beginner will owe a part of his future success to a diligent study of the pages which 
are peculiarly well adapted to his ws^."—Clerkenwell Press. 

** It is essentially a practical manual, intended primarily for the use of working 
jewellers, but is well adapted to the wants of amateurs and apprentices, containing, 
as it does, trustworthy information that only a practical man can supply." — English 
Mechanic, 

Silver and Silver Working. 

THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK, containing full In- 
structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver, including the 
different modes of refining and melting the metal, its solders, the 
preparation of imitation alloys, methods of manipulation, preven- 
tion of waste, instructions for improving and finishing the surface 
of the work, together with other useful information and memoranda. 
By George E. Gee, Jeweller, &c. i2mo, 3J. 6d. cloth boards. 

'' This work is destined to take up as good a position in technical literature as the 
Practical Goldworker^ a book which has passed through the ordeal of critical ex- 
amination and business tests with great success." — Jeweller and Metalworker. 

'* The chief merit of the work is its practical character. The workers in the trade 
will speedily discover its merits when they sit down to study it." — English Mechanic, 

•* Th\a work forms a valuable sequel to the author^s Practical Coldworker, and 
•upplies a want long felt in die silver XinAt "—Silversmith's TraOe Journal, 
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Electric Lighting. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT : Its Production and Use, embodying plain 

Directions for the Working of Galvanic Batteries, Electric Lamps, 

and Dynamo-Electric Machines. By J. W. Urquhart, C. E., 

Author of "Electroplating: a Practical Handbook." Edited by 

F. C. Webb, M.LC.E., M.S.T.E., With 94 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. cloth. \y*^t published, 

" It b the only work at present available, which gives in lan^^uage intelligible for 

the most part to the ordinary reader, a general but concise history of the means 

which have been adopted up to the present time in producing the electric light" — 

MgtropoUtan. 

" An important addition to the literature of the electric light. Students of the 
subject should not fail to read \X."'~CoUiery Guardian, 

" As a popular and practical treatbe on me subject, the volume may be thoroughly 
recommended.*' — Bristol Mercury. 

Electroplatings etc. 

ELECTROPLATING: A Practical Handbook, including the 
Practice of Electrotyping. By T. W. Urquhart, C.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown ovo, 5^. cloth. 
" The volume is without a rival in its particular sphere, and the lucid style iH 
which it is written commends it to those amateurs and experimental electrotypers 
who have but slight, if any, knowledge of the processes of the art to which they turn 
their iXVfDHaan.**— Design and Work, 
** A large amount of thoroughly practical information."— TV/r^ru/^liif Journal, 
"An excellent practical manuaL '"—Engineering. 

"The information given appears to be based on direct personal knowledge. . . . 
Its science is sound, and the style is always cXeaur.'*~-AtAe/ueum. 

*'Any ordinarily intelligent person may become an adept in electro-deposition 
with a very little science indeed, and this is the book to show him or her the way.*' 
—Builder. 

The Military Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES. Framed 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the dif- 
ferent Services. Originally edited by a Committee of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Second Edition, most carefully revised by an 
Officer of the Corps, with many additions ; containing nearly 350 
Engravings and many hundred Woodcuts. 3 vols, ro}^ Svo, extra 

cloth boards, and lettered, 4/. icxr. 
"A compendious encyclopaedia of military knowledfl^."*— '£</m^iv#^ Review, 
" The most comprdiensive work of reference to the military and collateral sciences." 
"—Volunteer Service Gazette, 

Field Fortification. 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, the ATTACK 
of FORTRESSES, MILITARY MINING, and RECON- 
NOITRING. By Colonel I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of 
Fortification in the R. M. A., Woolwich. Sixth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, with separate Atlas of 12 Plates, \2s. complete. 

Dye- Wares and Colours. 

THE MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE-WARES: their 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impmities, and Sophistications. 
For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Drysauters, Brokers, &c By J. 
W. Slater. Post 8vo, *js. dd, cloth. 

"A complete encyclopaedia of the materia tinctoria. The information is full 
and precise, and the methods of determining the value of articles liable to aophistica- 
tion, are practical as well as valuable."— >CAmiir/ emd Druggiit. 
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The Alkali Trade — StUphuric Acid^ etc. 

A MANUAL OF THE ALKALI TRADE, including the 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching 
Powder. By John Lomas, Alkali Manufacturer, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and London. With 232 Illustrations and Working Draw- 
ings, and containing 386 pages of text. Super-royal 8vo, 
2/ 1 2 J. 6</. cloth. {just published. 

This work provides (i) a Complete Handbook for intending Alkali and Sulphuric 
Acid Manufacturers^ and for those already in the field "who desire to improve their 
plants or to become practically acquainted tmth the latest Processes and developments 
of the trade ; {2) a Handy Volume which Manufacturers can put into the hands of 
their Managers and Foremen as a useful guide in their daily rounds of duty. 

Synopsis of Contents. 



Chap. I. Choice of Site and General 
Plan of Works— II. Sulphuric Acid — 
III. Recovery of the Nitrogen Com- 
pounds, and Treatment of Small Pv rites 
—IV. The Salt Cake Process- V. Legis- 
lation upon thejNoxious Vapours Ques- 
tion — VI. The Hargreaves' and Jones* 
Processes — ^VII. The Balling Process — 
VIII. Lixiviation and Salting Down — 



IX. Carbonating or Finishing — X. Soda 
Crystals — XI. Refined Alkali— XII. 
Caustic Soda — XIII. Bi-carbonate of 
Soda — XIV. Bleaching Powder— XV. 
Utilisation of Tank Waste— XVI. General 
Remarks — Four Appendices, treating of 
Yields, Sulphuric Acid Calculations, Ane- 
mometers, and Foteign Legislation upon 
the Noxious Vapours Question. 



"The author has given the fullest, most practical, and, to all concerned in the 
alkali trade, most valuable mass of information that, to our knowledge, has been 
published in an^ language." — Engineer, 

" This book is written by a manufacturer for manufacturers. The working details 
ot the most approved forms of apparatus are given, and these are accompanied by 
no less than 232 wood engravings, all of which may be used for the purposes of con- 
fitruction. Every step in the manufacture is very fully described in this manual, and 
«ach improvement explained. Everything which tends to introduce economy into 
the technical details of this trade receives the fullest attention. The book has been 
produced with great completeness." — Atheneenm. 

"The author is not one of those clever compilers who, on short notice, will ' read 
«ip* any conceivable subject, but a practical man in die best sense of the word. We 
find here not merely a sound and luminous explanation of the chemical principles of 
the trade, but a notice of numerous matters which^ have a most important bearing 
on the huccessful conduct of alkali works, but which are generally overlooked by 
even the most experienced technological authors. This most valuable book, whicn 
we trust will be generally appreciated, we must pronounce a credit alike to its author 
and to the enterprising mm who nave undertaken its publication." — Chemical 
Review. 

Chemical Analysis. 

THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS ; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the In- 
trinsic or Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, 
in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. Normandy, Author of ** Prac- 
tical Introduction to Rose's Chemistry," and Editor of Rose's 
" Treatise on Chemical Analysis." New Edition, Enlarged, and 
to a great extent re-written, by Henry M. Noad, Ph. D., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, lis, 6d, cloth. 

" We recommend^ this book to the careful perusal of every one ; it may be truly 
affirmed to be of universal interest, and we strongly recommend it to our readers as a 
guide^ alike indispensable to the housewife as to tne pharmaceutical practitioner. "-« 
Medtcal Times, 

" Essential to the analysts appointed under the new Act. The most recent results 
art given, and the work is well edited and carefully written."— iVa/»fir. 
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Dr. Lardner's Museum of Science and Art. 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by 
DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natual Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University CoU^e, London. With up- 
wards of 1 200 Engravings on Wood. In 6 Double Volumes. 
Price £\ is,, in a new and elegant doth binding, or handsomely 
bound in half morocco, 31^. 6d. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This series, besides affording popular but sound instruction on scienti6c subjects, 
with which the humblest man in the country ought to be acquainted, also undertakes 
that teaching of ' common things ' which every well-wisher of his kind is anxious to 
promote. Many thousand copies of this serviceable publication have been printed, 
m the belief and hope that the desire for instruction and improvement widely pre- 
vails ; and we have no fear that such enlightened faith will meet with disappoint- 
ment " — Times. 

• " A cheap and interesting publication, alike informing and attractive. The papers 
combine subjects of importance and great scientific knowledge, considerable induc- 
tive powers, and a popvtlar style of treatment." — Spectator. 

"The 'Museum of Science and Art' is the most valuable contribution that has 
ever been made to the Scientiiic Ilistruction of every class of society." — Sir David 
Brewster in tfie North British Review. 

" Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of 
the writing, or the durable interest of the matter, we must express our belief that 
there is hardly to be found among the new books, one that wAild be welcomed by 
people of so many ages and classes as a valuable pre^oi,"—-Examiner. 

*•* Separate books formed from the dbffve^ suitable for Workmen^ s 

Libraries^ Science Classes^ 6fc, 

COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Containing Air, Earth, Fire, 
Water, Time, Man, the Eye, Locomotion, Colour, Clocks and 
Watches, &c. 233 Illustrations, cloth gUt, $s, 

THE MICROSCOPE. Containing Optical Images, Magnifying 
Glasses, Origin and Description of the Microscope, Microscopic 
Objects, the Solar Microscope, Microscopic Drawing and Engrav- 
ing, &c. 147 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s, 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. Containing Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
the Crust of the Earth, etc. 201 Illustrations, doth gilt, 2j. 6d, 

POPULAR PHYSICS. Contaming Magnitude and Mmuteness, the 
Atmosphere, Meteoric Stones, Popular Fallacies, Weather Prog- 
nostics, the Thermometer, the Barometer, Sound, &c. 85 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2J. 6d, 

STEAM AND ITS USES. Including the Steam Engine, the Lo- 
comotive, and Steam Navigation. 89 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2j. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Contaming How to Observe the 
Heavens. The Earth, Sun, Moon, Planets. Light, Comets, 
Eclipses, Astronomical Influences, &c. 182 Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS ; Their Manners and Habits. 
With Illustrations of Animal Instinct and InteUigence. 135 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2s. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. To render 
intelligible to all who can Read, irrespective of any previous Scien- 
tific Acqturements, the various forms of Telegraphy in Actual 
Operation, icx) Illustrations, cloth gilt, is, 6d, 
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Dr, Lardners Handbooks of Natural Philosophy. 

♦»♦ The folloiuing five volumesy though each is Complete in itsel/^ and to be pur- 
chased separately ^ form A Complete Course of Natural Philosophy, and are 
intended for tite general reader xvlio desires to attain accurate knowledge of t/te 
various departments of Physical Science^ without pursuing t/iem according to t/te 
viore Profound met/tods of mat/iemaiical investigation. The style is studiously 
popular. It has been the author's aim to supply Manuals such as are required by 
t/ie Student y t/u Engineer y the Artisan, and the superior classes in Schools. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost 
rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. With 378 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6 J. cloth. 
"The perspicuitv of the original has been retained, and chapters which had 
become obsolete, have been replaced by others of more modem character. The 
explanations throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to show 
the application of the various branches of physics to the industrial arts, and to 
the practical business of life." — Mining Journal, 

THE HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Benjamin Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5j. cloth. 
*' For those * who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical science with- 
out the profound methods of mathematical investigation,' this work is not merely in- 
tended, but well adapted." — Chemical News, 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and almost entirely 
Rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S., etc 117 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6j. cloth. 

" The style is always clear and precise, and conveys instruction without leavinj 
any cloudiness or lurking doubts behind." — Engineerings 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. New Edition. Edited by 
T. Olver Harding, B. A. 298 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5j. cloth. 

" Written by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautifully and elaborately 
'"X^waXx^XitdJ*-- Mechanics* Magazine. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 

ACOUSTICS. New Edition. Edited by Geo. Carey Foster, 

B.A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5j. cloth. 

" The book could not have been entrusted to an>[ one better calculated to preserve 

the terse and lucid style of Lardner. while correcting his errors and brin|^ing up his 

work to the present state of scientific knowledge." — Popular Science Review, 

Dr, Lardner' s Handbook of Astronomy. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. Forming a Com- 
panion to the "Handbooks of Natural Philosophy." By Diony- 
sius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in. University College, London. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and Edited by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S., Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich. With 38 Plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
In I vol., small 8vo, 550 pages, <^s. 6d.y cloth. 
" Probably no other book contains the same amotmt of infori3Lation in so com- 
pendious and well-arranged a form — certainly none at the price at which this is 
offered to the public." — Athefutnm. 

*' We can do no other than pronounce this work a most valuable manual of astro- 
nomy, and we strongly recommend it to all who wish to acquire a general — but at 
the same ti.r.e correct — acquaintance with this sublime science. '- Quarterly Jourttal 
of Science. 

Dr. Lardner^ s Handbook of Animal Physics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. By Dr. 
Lardner. With 520 Illustrations. New edition, small 8vo, 
cloth, 732 pages, 7j. td, 
" We have no hesitation in cordially recommending W*— Educational Timet. 
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Dr, Lardner's School Handbooks, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardner, 

328 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. I vol 3J. 6^. doth. 
'* Conveys, in clear and precise terms, general notions of all the principal divisions 
of Physical Science." — British Quarterly Review, 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Labdner. 

WiUi i^ Illustrations. Second Edition, i voL 31. dt/. cloth. 
" Qearly wntten,weU arranged, and excellently illustrated."— (r^?i^nMrv'C4r)»»«r/!f. 

Dr. Lardner's Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. Lardner. N«w 
Edition. Revised and Re- written, by E. B. Bright, F.R. A. S. 
140 Illustrations. Small 8vo, zr. td, cloth. 
' ' One of the most readable books extant on the Electric Tdegraph."— ^m^. Mechamc, 

Electricity. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; including Galvanism, Mag. 
netism, Diamagnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magneto-Electricity, and 
the Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Fourth Edition, with 500 Woodcuts. 8vo, l/. 4J. cloth. 
".The accounts ^ven of electricity and galvanism are not only complete in a scientific 
sense, but, which is a rarer thing, are popular and interesting. '—X0Mr^/. 

Text-Book of Electricity. 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By 
Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. New Edition, care- 
fully Revised. With an Introduction and Additional Chapters 
by W. H. Preece, M.LC.E., Vice-President of the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers, &c. With 470 Illustrations. Crown ovo, 
I2J. td, cloth. [Just published. 

"A reflex of the existing state of Electrical Science adapted for students."—' 
W. H. Preece, Esq., vide ** Introduction." 

" We can recommend Dr. Noad's IxK^ for clear style, great range of subject, a 
good index, and a plethora of woodcuts. Such collections as the present are indis* 
pensable. "— ^ tfunstum. 

*' An admirable text-book for every student—beginner or advanced— of electricity. "' 
'—Eng^neeringr. 

* * A most elaborate compilation of the facts of electricity and magnetism. " — Popular 
Science Review. 

" May be recommended to students as one of the best texl-books on the subject 
that they can have. . . . Mr. Preece appears to have introduced all the newest 
inventions in the shape of telegraphic, telepnonic, and electric-lighting apparatus." — 
English Mechanic. ^ 

*'1h& work contains everything that the student can require, it is well illustrated, 
clearly written, and possesses a good index." — Academy. 

** One of the best and most useful compendiums of any branch of science in our 
literature." — Iroft. 

" Under the editorial hand of Mr. Preece the late Dr. Noad's text-book of elec- 
tricity has grown into an admirable \aai<d\)oo\i."—-Westfninster Review, 

Geology and Genesis. 

THE TWIN RECORDS OF CREATION ; or, Geology and 
Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By 
George W. Victor le Vaux. Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 
5f. cloth. 

"A valuable contribution to the evidences of revelation, and disposes very conclu- 
sively of the arguments of those who would set God's Works against God's Word;- 
No real difficulty is shirked, and no sophbtry is left unexposed."— T'/ft^ Rock. 
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Science and Scripture. 

SCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE OF SCRIPTURE, AND NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC TO IT ; being a Series of Essays on— i. 
Alleged Discrepancies; 2. The Theory of the Geolo^ts and 
Figure of the Earth ; 3. The Mosaic Cosmogony ; 4. Miracles in 
general — Views of Hume and Powell ; 5. The Miracle of Joshua — 
Views of Dr. Colenso : The Supematurally Impossible ; 6. The 
Age of the Fixed Stars, &c. By Prof. J. R. Young. Fcap. 5/. cl.. 

Geology. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Consisting of «* Physical 
Geology," which sets forth the Leading Principles of the Science ; 
and '* Historical Geology," which treats of the Mineral and Organic 
Conditions of the Earth at each successive epoch, especial reference 
being made to the British Series of Rocks. By Ralph Tate, 
With more than 250 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

Practical Philosophy. 

A SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. 
John Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb, i8mo, 5j. cl. 

Mollusca. 

A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; being a Treatise on 
Recent and Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. 
With Appendix by Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numer- 
ous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo, Is, 6(L dodi. 

Clocks^ Watches y and Belts. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on CLOCKS, and WATCHES, 
and BELLS. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart, (late E. B. 
Denison), LL.D., Q.C., F.R. A.S. Sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged. Limp doth (No. 67,Weale's Series), 4;. 6d.\ dothbds. 5^. 6d, 

'* As a popular and practical treatise it is unapproached." — English Mechanic. 

"The best work on the subject probably extant. The treatise on bells is un- 
doubtedly the best in the language. **'-'Engintering. 

"The only modem treatise on dock-making."— /ft^fvA'^V^i/ Joumah 

Grammar of Colouring. 

A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appUed to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New edition, en- 
larged. By Ellis A. Davidson. With new Coloured Diag^xuns 
and En^vings. i2mo, y. 6d. cloth. 
" The book is a most useful riaunti of the properties of pigments. "»j9«f7c2rr. 

Pictures and Painters. 

THE PICTURE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK AND DIC- 
TIONARY OF PAINTERS : A Guide for Visitors to Picture 
Galleries, and for Art-Students, including methods of Painting, 
Cleaning, Re-lining, and Restoring, Principal Schools of Painting, 
Copyists and Imitators. By Philippe Daryl,B. A. Cr.8Y0,3J.6^.d. 

Woods and Marbles {Imitation of). 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF 
WOODS AND MARBLES, as Taught and Practised by A. R. 
and P. Van der Burg, Directors of the Rotterdam Painting 
Institution. Illustrated with 24 full-size Coloured Plates; also 
IS Plain Plates, comprising 154 Figures. Folio, 2/. lis, td, bound. 
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Delamott^s Works on Illuininatian& Alphabets. 

A PRIMER Of THE ART OF ILLUMINATION ; for the 
use of Beginners : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Prac- 
tical Directions for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken 
from Illuminated MSS., printed in Gold and Colours. By F. DsiA- 
MOTTE. Small 4to, 9.r. Elegantly bound, cloth antique. 

" The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the student, which, with much 
' rood sense, the author chooses from collections accessible to all, are selected with 
judgment and knowledge, as well as taste."— ^/A^>Mr»m. 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL ; 

from the Eighth Century, with Numerals ; including Gothic^ 

Chilrch-Text, German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials, Monograms, 

Crosses, &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 

printed in Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, 

oblong, 2/. dd, ornamental boards. 

" For those who insert enamelled sentences round gilded chalices, who blazon shop 
legends over shop-doors, who letter church walls with pithy sentences from the 
Decalogue, this book will be useful "—^/A^iuriMw. 

EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL; including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Per- 
spective, Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, 
^band, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque, &c., &c. Collected and 
engraved by F. Delamotte, and printed in Colours. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, obloi^, 2J. dd, ornamental boards. 

" There is comprised in it every possible shape into which the letters of the alphabet 
and numerals can be formed." — SttutdanL 

MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By F. Delamotte. Containing 21 Plates, and 
Illuminated Title, printed in Gold and Colours. With an Intro- 
duction by J. Willis Brooks. Small 4to, 6s, doth gilt. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN ; containmg Initials, 
Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesias- 
tical Devices, Mediaeval and Modem Alphabets, and National 
Emblems. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte^ and 
printed in Colours. Oblong royal 8vo, is, 6d, in ornamental boards. 

Wood' Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS in WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lady. In emblematic wrapper, hand- 
somely printed, with Ten large Plates, 2s, 6d. 

" The handicraft of the wood-carver, so well as a book can impart it, may be learnt 
from ' A Lad/s * pubUcation.*'-Ti4/A««<r«<«f. 

Popular Work on Painting. 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Thomas John Gullick, 
Painter, and John Times, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. In small 8vo, 6j. cloth. 
%* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of 
Art at South Kensington. 
" Contains a large amount of orig^I matter, agreeably conveyed."— ^i«ia^. 
*• Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require to be taught, 
from the carefulperusal of this unpretending butcomprehensive treatise. "-—^r/TMrwo/. 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 
Youatt and Burfis Complete Grazier. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. 12th Edition, very con- 
siderably enlarged, and brought up to the present requirements of 
agricultural practice. By Robert Scott Burn. One large 8yo. 

volume, 860 pp. with 244 Illustrations, i/. \s. half-bound. 
" The standard and text-boolc, with the farmer and grazier." — Farmer's Magasine. 
"A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as British 
agriculture endures."— ^<irA Lam Express. 

History, StrMcture, and Diseases of Sheep. 

SHEEP ; THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, 
AND DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C, &c. 
Fourth Edition, with fine engravmgs, including specimens of New 
and Improved Breeds. 366 pp., 4J. cloth. 

Production of Meat. 

MEAT PRODUCTION. A Manual for Producers, Distributors, 
and Consumers of Butchers* Meat, Being a treatise on means of 
increasing its Home Production. Also comprehensively treating 
of the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and Slaughtering of Meat- 
yielding Live Stock ; Indications of the Quality ; Means for Pre- 
serving, Curing, and Cooking of the Meat, etc. By John Ewart. 
Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5j. cloth. 
" A compact and handy volume on the meat question, which deserves serious and 
thoughtful consideration at the present time." — Meat and Provision Tradei Review, 

Donaldson and Burns Suburban Farming. 

SUBURBAN FARMING. A Treatise on the Laying Out and 
Cultivation of Farms adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter and 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, and Pigs. By the late Professor John 
Donaldson. With considerable Additions, Illustrating the more 
Modem Practice, by R. Scott Burn. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6j. cloth. 

Modern Farming. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scott Burn. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops — Farming and Farming Economy — 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses — Management of the Dairy, Pigs, and 
Poultry— Utilisation of Town Sewage, Irrigation, &c. New Edition. 
In I vol. 1250 pp., half-bound, profusely illustrated, 12;^, 
" There is sufficient stated within the limits of this treatise to prevent a farmer 
from going far wrong in any of his operations."— 0^*tf/v/r. 

Amateur Farming. 

THE LESSONS of MY FARM : a Book for Amateur Agricul- 
turists, being an Introduction to Farm Practice, in lie Culture of 
Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, Poultry, 
Pigs, &c. By R. Scott Burn. With numerous Illus. Fcp. 6^. d. 
** A complete introduction to the whole round of farming practice."— 70«ii» B^h 
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The Management of Estates. 

LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: Treating of the 
Varieties of Lands, Peculiarities of its Farms, Methods of Fanning, 
the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields, Construction of Roads, 
Fences, Gates, and Farm Buildings, of Waste or Unproductive 
Lands, Irrigation, Drainage, Plantation, &c By R. Scott Burn. 
Numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. i2mo, 3J. cloth. 
" A complete and comprehensive outline of the duties appertaining to the manage- 
ment of landed estates." — Joutnal of Forestry, 
" A very useful vade-mecum to such as have the care of \>sDA^*^Globe, 

The Management of Farms. 

OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the Organiza- 
tion of Farm Labour. Treating of the General Work of the Farm, 
Field, and Live Stock, Details of Contract Work, Specialties of 
Labour, Economical Management of the Farmhouse and Cottage^ 
and their Domestic Animals. By Robert Scott Burn, Author 
of "Outlines of Modem Farming," &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, i2mo, 3 J. cloth boards. \Ju5t publishai. 

Management of Estates and Farms. 

LANDED ESTATES AND FARM MANAGEMENT. By 
R. Scott Burn, Author of "Outlines of Modem Farming," 
Editor of "The Complete Grazier," &c. With Illustrations. 
Consisting of the above Two Works in One vol., 6j. half-bound. 

\3u5t published. 

Kitchen Gardening. 

KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. Showmg how to 
prepare and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every 
Known Vegetable and Herb, with cultural directions for the 
management of them all the year round. By George M. F. 
Glen NY. With Illustrations, i2mo, 2s, cloth boards. 
" As a guide to hardy kitchen gardening, this hook will he found trustworthy and 
useful"— iVI^r/A British Agriculturist, 

Culture of Fruit Trees. 

FRUIT TREES, the Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du Breuil, revised by Geo, Glenny. 187 Cuts. 
i2mo, 4J. cloth. 

Good Gardening. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING ; or. How to 
Grow V^etables, Fruits, and Flowers. With Practical Notes on 
Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-out of Gardens and 
Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. Third Edition, with considerable 
Additions, &c., and numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5^. doth. 
" A very good book, and one to be highly reconunended as a practical guide. 
l*he practice directions are excellent."— ^/A*w<n»;«. 

Gainful Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING; or. How to make One 
Acre of Land produce ;£'620 a year, by the Cultivation of Fruits 
and Vegetables ; also. How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass 
Houses, so as to realise £vi^ per annum clear Profit. By Samuel 
Wood. 3rd Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, 2s, cloth. 
" We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of the amateur and 
gentleman's gardener, but to the market gTOw«r,"-*G<m^hr^f Magunnf^ 
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Bulb Culture. 

THE BULB GARDEN, or, How to Cultivate Bulbous and 
Tuberous-rooted Flowering Plants to Perfection. A Manual 
adapted for both the Professional and Amateur Gardener. By 
Samuel Wood, Author of "Good Gardening,'* etc. With 
Coloured Illustrations and Wood Engravings. Cr. 8vo, y, 6d, cloth. 
** The book contains practical suggestions as to the arrangement of the flowers, and 
the growth of flower>roots for thetrade,as well as for amusement." — Saturday Review. 

Tree Planting. 

THE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR: 
Being a Practical Manual on the Propagation of Forest Trees, 
Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Pot Herbs, &c. 
Numerous Illustrations. By Samuel Wood. i2mo, 2j. dd, cloth. 

Tree Pruning. 

THE TREE PRUNER : Being a Practical Manual on the 
Pruning of Fruit Trees. Including also their Training and Renova- 
tion, with the best Method of bringing Old and Worn-out Trees 
into a state of Bearing; also treating of the Pnming of Shrubs, 
Climbers, and Flowering Plants. With numerous Illustrations. 
By Samuel Wood. i2mo, 2j. (id, cloth. [Just published. 

Tree Plantings Pruning, & Plant Propagation, 

THE TREE PLANTER, PROPAGATOR, AND PRUNER. 
By Samuel Wood, Author of ** Good G7.rdening," &c. Consisting 
of the above Two Works in One Vol., 5^. half-bound. 

Potato Culture. 

POTATOES, HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. A 
Practical Guide to the Cultivation and General Treatment of the 
Potato. By Tames Pink. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2J. cl. 
" A well written little volume. The author gives good practical instructions 
under both divisions of bis subject." — Agricultural Gazette, 

Hudson s Tables for Land Valuers. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT: being Tables, 
on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the value of 
Estates. With Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial 
Customary Acres to Statute Measure, &c. By R. Hudson, C.E. 
New Edition, royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, elastic band, ^r. 

Ewarfs Land Improver^s Pocket-Book, 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OF FOR- 
MULiE, TABLES, and MEMORANDA, required in any Com- 
putation relating to the Permanent Improvement of Landed Pro- 
perty. By John Ewart, Land Surveyor and Agricultural Engineer, 
koyal 32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, 4^. 

Complete Agricultural Surveyor's Pockets-Book. 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVER'S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ; consisting of the above two works 
bound together, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 7^. dd, 
" We consider Hudson's book to be the best ready-reckoner on matters relating to 

the valuation of land and crops we have ever seen, and its combination wit^ Mr. 

Ewart's work greatly enhances the value and usefulness of the latter-mentioned . . 

It is most useful as a manual for vStsmazt,**— 'North of England Farmtr. 
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^* A Complete Epitome of the Laws of this 
Country y 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER; a Handy-Book of the Prin- 
ciples of Law and Equity. By A Barrister. New Edition, 
much enlarged. With Notes and References to the Authorities. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6j. %d, (saved at every consultation). 

COMPRISING THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF INDIVIDUALS, 
MERCANTILE AND COMMERCIAL LAW, CRIMINAL LAW, PARISH LAW, 
COUNTY COURT LAW, GAME AND FISHERY LAWS, POOR MEN's 

LAW, THE LAWS OF 



Bankruptcy— Bills of Exchange— 
Contracts and Agrbbments— Copy- 
right— Dowbr AND Divorce — Elec- 
tions AND Registration — Insurance 
— Libel and Slander — Mortgages— 



Settlements— Stock Exchange Prac- 
tice— Trade Marks and Patents — 
Trespass, Nuisances, etc. — ^Transfer 
OF Land, etc. — Warranty — Wills 
AND Agreements, etc. 



Also Law for Landlord and Tenant — — Friendly Societies — Qergymen, Church- 
Master and Servant— Workmen and Ap- ^ wardens — Medical Practitioners, &c. — 
prentices— Heirs, Devisees, and Lega- Bankers — Farmers — Contractors — Stock 
tees — Husband and Wife — Executors ' and Share Brokers — Sportsmen and Game- 



keepers — Farriers and Horse-Dealers— 
Auctioneers, House-Asents — Innkeepers, 
&c. — Pawnbrokers — Surveyors — Kail- 
ways and Carriers, &c, &c. 



and Trustees — Guardian and Ward — 
Married Women and Infant*— Partners 
and Agents — Lender and Borrower — 
Debtor and Creditor — Purchaser and 
Vendor — Companies >nd Associations 

•* No Englishman ought to be without this book." — Engineer. 

"What it professes to be — a complete epitome of the laws of this country, thoroughly 
intelligible to non-professional readers. The book is a handy one to have in readiness 
when some knotty point requires ready solution." — BelFs Life. 

" A concise, cheap, and complete epitome of the English law, so plainly written 
that he who runs may read, and he who reads may understand." — Figaro. 

" A useful and concise epitome of the law." — Law Magazitte. 

'* Full of information, fitly expressed without the aid of technical expressions, and 
to the general public will, we doubt not, prove of considerable worth." — Economists 

Auctioneer's Assistant. 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENT, AND VALUER'S POCKET AS- 
SISTANT, for the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of property generally; 
with Prices for Inventories, &c By John Wheeler, Valuer, &c. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, by C Norris. Royal 32mo, doth, 5^. 
" A neat and concise book of reference, containing an adnurable and dearly- 
arranged list of prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine ue 
value of furniture, %icJ"— Standard, 

Auctioneering, 

AUCTIONEERS : THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 
By Robert Squibbs, Auctioneer. Demy 8vo, loj, dd. cloth. 

House Property. 

HANDBOOK OF HOUSE PROPERTY : a Popular and Prac- 
tical Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory 
Sale of Houses and Land ; including the Law of Dilapidations and 
Fixtures ; with Explanations and Examples of all kinds of Valua- 
tions, and useful Information and Advice on Building. By £. L. 
Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. 2nd Edition. l2mo, 3^. 6</. d. 

* We are glad to be able to recommend it." — Builder. 

** The advice is thoroughly practlcaL" — Law journal. 

fimdbttrj, A^new, A Co., Trinten, ^Vhitel^iais, London. 
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subjects as Agricullure, Aichite 
and Building, Civil Eagiaeering, Fine Arts. Mechanics and Mech< 
Engineeiing. Physical and Chemical Science, and many miscellaneous 
Treatises. The whole are constantly undergoing revision, and n 
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brougbt up to the latest 

issued. The prices at which they are soia are as low as tneir eieeuence if; 

assured." — American Literary Gatitit. 

•' Amongst the literature of technical education, WeaLE's Series has ever 
enjoyed a high reputation, and the additions being made by Messrs. Crosby 
LOCKWOOD & Co. render the series even more complete, and bring the infor- 
mation upon the several subjects down to the present time." — Mining 
Journal, 

" It is impossible to do otherwise than bear testimony to the value of 
We ALB'S Series."— £HEiii«r. 

"Everybody — even that outrageous nuisance ' Every Schoolboy" — knows 
the merits of ' WEaLE's Rudimentary Series.' Any persons wisbing to 
acquire knowledge cannol do belter than look through Weale's Series and 
get all the books they require. The Series is indeed on inexhaustible mine 
ot literarir wealth."— TAe SSetropolitan. 

" WEALE'S SERIES has become a standard as well as an unrivalled 
collection of treatises in all branches of art and science." — PniJtc Opinion. 
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*»* The Tolumes of this Series are frcelv Illustrated with 
Woodcuts, or otherwise, where requisite. Throughout the fol- 
lowing- List it must be understood that the books are bound ia 
limp cloth, unless otherwise stated ; but the wriumex marked 
toiih a t may also be had strongly bound in cloth boards for bd, 
extra. 

N.B* — In 'ordering from this List it is recommended, as a 
means of facilitating business and obviating error^ to quote the 
numbers affixed to the volumes, as well as the titles ami prices. 



Ko. ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

16. ARCfflTECTURE— ORDERS— Th^ Orders and their iEsthetic 

Principles. By W. H. Lbbds. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

17. ARCUITECTURE^STYLES—Th^ History and Description of 

the Styles of Architecture of Various Countries, from the Earliest to the 
Present period. By T. Talbot Bury, F.R.I.B.A., 8tc. Illustrated. 2s. 
*»* ORDE#ts AND Styles of Arcuitbcturb, in One ybl., jj. 6d. 

18. ARCB^/TECTURE^DESIGN-^The Principles of Design in 

' Architecture^ as deducible from Nature and exemplified in the Works of the 
Greek and Gotfa^ Architects. ByE.L. Garbbtt, Architect. Illustrated. 2S.6d. 

%* The three preceding Works, in One handsome Vol., half bound, entitled 

** ItoDBRN ArCHITBCTURB," ^'cC 6s, 

22. TJIE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Principles 

of Construction, Materkils used in Building, Strength and Use of Materials, 
Working Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates. By £. Dobson, 2s.t 

23. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentaiy Treatise on the Manufac- 

ture of; containing an Outliae of the Principles of Brickmaking. By Edw. 
Dobson, M.R.I.B.A. With Additions by C Tomunson, F.R.S. Illustrated, 3s.t 

25. MASONRY AND STONECUTTING, Rudimentary Treatise 
on ; in which the Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to 
the Construction^ of Curved Wing- Walls, Domes, Oblique Bridges, and 
Remap and Gothic Vaulting, are concisely explainedt By Epward Dobson, 
M.R.I.B.A., &c. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. 2s. 6d4 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE «^Oi?A:'5, a Rudimentary 

Treatise on ; containing a Synopsis of the principal cases of Foundation 
Works, with the usual Modes of Treatment, and Practical Remarks on 
Footings, Planking, Sand, Concrete, B6ton, Pile-driving, Caissons, and 
Cofferdams. By £. Dobson, M.R.I.B.A., &c. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Gborgb Dodd, C.E. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, By C. Bruce Allen, Arcliitect. 

Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. Numerous Illustrationr. is. 6d. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 

PLASTERING, &c. By G. R. Burnbll, C.E. Eleventh Edition, is. 6d, 
57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on ; being a concise Exposition of the General Principles of the Art of Warm- 
ing and ventilating Domestic and Public Buildings, Mines, Lighthouses, 
Ships, 8tc. By Charlbs Tomlinson, F.R.S., 8tc. Illustrated, js. 

83»». CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, Compiled from the 
Papers of A. C. Hobbs, Esq., of New York, and Edited by Charlbs Tom- 
linson, F.R.S. To which is added, a Description of Fenbys Patent Locks, 
and a Note upon Iron Safbs by Robert Mallbt, M.I.C.E. Illus. 2s. 6d. 

Ill, ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &-c,: Experimental Essays 
on the Principles of Construction in ; made with a view to their being useful 
to the Practical Builder. By William Bland. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

fi^^ The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra, 

LONDON : CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND C0.> 
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Architecture, Building, etc, continued, 

ii6. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or, The 

Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of the Architect and 
Builder. By T. Roger Smiim, M.K.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

124. CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS, Treatise on the, as regards 
Carpentry and Joinery. Deduced from the Works of Robison, Price, and 
Trbdoold. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

128. VITRUVIUS—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS PC LLC. In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates. 5s. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Beauty in ; with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in 
Greece. By the Earl of Aberdeex. is. 
•#• The two preceding Works in One handsome Vol., half bound, entitled "Ancient 

Architbcturf," ^rice 6s. 
x6, 17, i8, 128, and 130, in One Vol., entitled "Ancient and Modern Architec- 
ture," half bound, izr. 

132. DWELLING-HOUSES, a Rudimentary Treatise on the Erection 
of.^ Illustrated by a Perspective View, Plans^ Elevations, and Sections of a 
pair of Semi> detached Villas, with the Specification, Quantities, and Esti- 
mates, and every requisite detail, in sequence, for their Construction and 
Finishing. By S. H. Brooks, Architect. New Edition, with Plates. 2s. 6d.t 

1 56. QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS, How to Calculate and 
Take them in Bricklayers', Masons', Plasterers', Plumbers'. Painters', Paper- 
hangers', Gilders', Smiths', Carpenters', and Joiners' Work. By A. C. 
Beaton, Architect and Surveyor. New and Enlarged Edition. Illus. xs. 6d. 

175. LOCKWOOD ^ CO:S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK, for x88o, containing the latest Prices of all kinds of Builders' 
Materials and Labour, and of all Irades connected with Building : Lists of 
the Members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of Districts, District 
Officers, and District Surveyors, and the Metropolitan Bye-laws. Edited by 
Francis T. W. Miller, Architect and Surveyor. 3s. 6d. ; half bound, 4s. 

182. CARPENTRY AND yOINERY—TniL Elementary Prin- 
ciples OF Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With Additions from the Works of the most 
Recent Authorities, and a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. Wyndham 
Tarn, M.A. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d.X 

i82*. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. ATLAS of 35 Plates to 
accompany the foregoing book. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to. 6s. 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

187. HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS, By George Wight- 

wick. New, Revised, and enlarged Edition. By G. HusKissoN Guillaumb, 
Architect. With numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.:t 

188. HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 

WRITING : A Practical Manual of, containing full information on tfao 
Processes of House-Paintin<7, the Formation of Letters and Practice of 
Sign-Writing, the Principles of Decorative Art, a Course of Elementary 
Drawing for House-Painters, Writers, &c., &c. With 9^ Coloured Plates of 
Woods and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. By Ellis A. 
Davidson. Third Edition, carefully revised. 5s. cloth limp ; 6s. doth 
boards. 

1 89. THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. 

In Six Sections : General Principles ; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting ; 
Pointing; Paving, Tiling, Materials; Slating and Plastering; Practica 
Geometry, Mensuration, &c. By Adam Hammond. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

191. PLUMBING, A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of 
the Plumber. With Chapters upon House Drainage, embodying thn latest 
Improvements, .^fccond Edition, enlarged. Containing 300 Illustrations. 
By W, P. BucHAN, Sanitary Engineer, .^s. 6d4 

The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued. 
192. THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE ; comprising copious and valu- 
able Memoranda for the Retailer and Builder. By Richard £. Grandy. 
Second Edition, Revised. 334 

205. THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY. By 

J. G. Badbnoch. nittstrated with 12 full-page Engravings of Examples, xs. 

206. A BOOK ON BUILDING, Civil and Ecclesiastical, including 

Church Restoration. With the Theory of Domes and the Great Pyramid, 
and Dimensions of many Churches and other Great Buildings. By Sir 
Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Chancellor and Vicar- 
General of York. Second Edition, enlarged, 4s. 6d.t [Just Published. 



CIVIL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

13. CIVIL ENGINEERING, the Rudiments of. By Henry- 
Law, C.E., and George R. Burnell, C.E. New Edition, much enlarged 
and thoroughly revised by D. Kinnhar Clark, C.E. . {Nearly ready. 

39. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS, By G. 
Drvsdalb Dempsey, C.E. [Nero Edition in preparuiiou. 

30. THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILDINGS, By 

G. Drysdalb Dempsey, C.E. New Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

31. WELL-DIGGING, BORING, AND PUMP-WORK, By John 

George Swindell, A.R.I.B. A. New Edition, by G. R. Burnell, C.E. is. 6d. 

35. THE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, for 
Building and other Purposes. With Remarks on the Blowing up of Bridges. 
By Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, Bart., K.C.B. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

62. RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, Elementary and Practical In- 
structions on the Science of. By Sir M. Stephenson, C.E. New Edition, 
by Edward Nugent, C.E. With Statistics of the Capital, Dividends, and 
Working of Railways in the United Kingdom. By E. D. Chattaway. 4s. 
80*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, the Practice of. 
Treated as a Ikleans of Profitable Emplo3rment for Capital. With Examples 
and Particulars of actual Embankments, and also Practical Remarks on the 
Repair of old Sea Walls. By John Wiggins, F.G.S. .New Edition. 2s. 

81. WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of England as in- 
fluencing Supplies of Water ; and Details of Engines and Pumping Machinery 
for raising Water. By Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., C.E. New Edition. 4s.t 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, an Elementary and Piac- 

tical Treatise on. By Thomas Fenwick. Also the Method of Conducting 
Subterraneous Surveys without the Use of the Magnetic Needle, and other 
Modem Improvements. By Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING IN NORTH AMERICA, a Sketch 

of. By David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., &c. Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 

197. ROADS AND STREETS {THE CONSTRUCTION OF), 
in two Parts: I. The Art op Constructing Common Roads, by Henry 
Law, C.E., revised and condensed by D. Kinnear Clark, C.E. ; 11. Recent 
Practice, including pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte. Second 
Edition, revised, by D. K. Clark, M.I.C.E. 4s. 6d.t 

203. SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND IN 
VILLAGES. Comprising: — i. Some of the more Common Forms ot 
Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 3. Water Supply. A useful 
book for Members of Local Boards and Rural Sanitary Authorities, Health 
Officers, Engineers, Surveyors. &c. By Charles Slagg, A.I.C.E. 2s. 6d.t 

212. THE CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-WORKS, and the Manu- 

facture and Distribution of Coal Gas. Originally written by Samuel 
Hughes, C.E. Sixth Edition, re-written and much Enlarged by William 
Richards, C.E. With 72 Illustrations. 4s. 6d.t IJnsi published. 

213. PIONEER ENGINEERING, A Treatise on the Engineering 

Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New Coun - 
tries. By Edward Dobson, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of "The Art of 
. Building," &c. 4s. 6d.t [Just published. 

The t indicates that these vols* may be had strongly bound at 6d. extia. 
LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO., 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

33. CRANES^ the Construction of, and other ^lachinery for Raising 

Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Buildings, and for Hoisting Goods. By 
Joseph Glynn, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

34. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Rudimentaiy Treatise on. By Dr. 

Lardnbr. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
59. STEAM BOILERS : their Construction and Management. By 

R. Armstrong, C.E. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
67. CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentary Treatise 

on. By Sir Edmund Beckett (late Edmund Beckett Denison), LL.D., Q.C. 

A New, Revised, and considerably Enlarged Edition (the 6th), with very 

numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth limp ; 5s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 
82. THE POWER OF WATER, as applied to drive Flour Mills, 

and to give motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic Engines. By Joseph 

Glynn, F.R.S^ 8cc. New Edition, Illustrated. 2s.t 
98. PRACTICAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Machine 

Tools. By T. Baker, C.E. With Remarks on Tools and Machinery, by 

J. Nasmyth, C.E. Plates, as. 6d.t 
114. ^-4 CZr/iV-£'i?y', Elementary Principles of, in its Construction and 

Working. By C. D. Abel, C.E. is. 6d. 
139. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 

of, with Rules and Examples for Practical Men. BvT. Baker, C.£. is. 6d. 
162. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 

Modelling, Pattern -Making, Moulding, Turning. Filing, Burnishing, 

Bronzing, &c. With copious Receipts, numerous Tables, and Notes on Primo 

Costs and Estimates. By Walter Graham. Illustrated, as.t 

164. MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as applied to Marine, 

Land, and Locomotive Engines, Floating Docks, Dredging Machines, 
Bridges, Cranes, Ship-building, &c., &c. By J. G. Winton. illustrated. ^%.X 

165. IRON AND HEAT, exhibiting the Principles concerned in the 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the Action of 
Heat in the Smeltrng Furnace. By J. Armour, C.E. 2S. 6d.t 

166. POWER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Toothed- Wheel Gearing, 

Long and Short Driving Bands, and Angular Forces. By J. Armour,' 2s.6d.1: 

167. IRON BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER 

WORKS. By Francis Campin, C.E. 2s. 6d.t 

171. THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Engineer. Fourth Edition. Illustrated 
with 7 Plates and nearly 350 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d4 

190. STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and 
Portable. Being an extension of Mr. John Sewell's " Treatise on Steam." 
By D. K. Clark, M.I. C.E. Second Edition, revised. 3s. 66..% 

200. FUEL, its Combustion and Economy. By C. W. WiLLiABts, 
A.I.C.E. With extensive additions on Recent Practice in the Combustion 
and Economy of Fuel— Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, 8tc. — ^by D. K. 
Clark, M.I.C.E. and Edition. 3s.6d.t [Just published. 

202. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. By G. D. Dempsey, C.E. ; with 
large additions treating of the Modem Locomotive, by D. Kinnear Clark, 
M.I.C.E. 3s.t 

211. THE BOILERMAKER'S ASSISTANT in Drawing, Tem-*' 
plating, and Calculating Boiler and Tank Work, with Rules for tho 
Evaporative Power and the Horse Power of Steam Boilers, and the Propor- 
tions of Safety- Valves ; and useful Tables of Rivet Joints, of Circles, 
Weights of Metals, &c. By John Courtney, Practical Boiler Maker. 
Edited by D. K. Clark, C.E. 100 Illustrations. 2s. [J Mi published. 

216. MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION; A Theoretical and 

Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of Works of Con- 
struction. By Francis Campin, C.E., Author of " Mechanical Engineering," 
8cc., &c. 3s.t [Just published. 

217. SEWING MACHINERY, being a Practical Manual of the 

Sewing Machine; comprising its History and Details of its Construction, 
with full Technical Directions for the Adjusting of Sewing Machines. By 
J. W. Urquhart, C.E., Author of " Electro-Plating," &c., with numerous 
Illustrations. 2S.t [y«j/ published. 

The X indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at UL extra. 
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SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINE 

ENGINEERING, ETC. 

51. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, the Rudiments of; or an Exposi- 
tion of the Elementary Principles of the Science, and their Practical Appli- 
cation to Naval Construction. Compiled for the Use of Beginners. Bj 
Jambs Pbakb, School of Naval Architecture, H.lltl. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 
Fourth Edition, corrected, with Plates and Diagrams, is. 6d.^ 

53*. SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SERVICE, Elementary 
and Practical Principles of the Construction of. By Hakon A. Sommbr- 
FBLDT, Surveyor of the Royal Norwegian Navy. With an Appendix. xs.6d. 

53«*. AN ATLAS OF ENGRA VINGS to Illustrate the above. Twelve 
large folding plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

54. MASTING, MASTMAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, 

Rudimentary Treatise on. Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, 
Wire, and Hemp Ropes, &c., relative to every class of vessels. With an 
Appendix of Dimensions of Masts and Yards of the Royal Navy. By Robert 
Kipping, N.A. Fourteenth Edition. Illustrated, as.t 
54*. IRON SHIP-BUILDING, With Practical Examples and Details 
for the Use of Ship Owners and Ship Builders. By John GranthaMj Con- 
sulting Engineer and Naval Architect, sth Edition, with Additions. 4s. 
54»*. AN ATLAS OF FORTY PLATES to Illustrate the above. 
Fifth Edition. Including the latest Examples, such as H.M. Steam Fricates 
"Warrior," "Hercules,^' " Bellerophon ; " H.M. Troop Ship "Scrapis," 
Iron Floating Dock, &c., &c. 4to, boards. 38s. 

55. THE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on 

Navip^ation. Part I. How to Keep the Log and Work it off. Part II. On 
Finding the Latitude and Longitude. By James Greenwood, fi.A. To 
which are added, the Deviation and Error of the Compass; Great Circle 
Sailing; the International (Commercial) Code of Signals; the Rule of Uie 
Road at Sea; Rocket and Mortar Apparatus for Saving Life ; the Law of 
Storms ; and a Brief Dictionary of Sea Terms. With numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates of Flags. New, thoroughly revised and much enlarged 
edition. Py W. H. Rossek. 2s. 6d.i {Justpuhliihed, 

80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, a Treatise 
on. Tog[ether with Practical Remarks on the Screw and Propelling Power, 
as used in the Royal and Merchant Navy. By Robbrt Murray, C.£., 
Engineer- Surveyor to the Board of Trade. With a Glossary of Technical 
Terms, and_ their Equivalents in French. German, and Spanish. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarered. Illustratea. is.t 

83&W. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS: Hints, Experiment- 
ally Derived, on some of the Principles regulating Ship-building. By W. 
Bxj^ND. Seventh Edition, rcvised,with numerous Illustrations and M<raels.zs.6(L 

99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, in Theory 

and Practice. With Attempts to facilitate the Finding of the Time and the 
Lonjg^tude at Sea. By J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Ma^ematics in 
Belfast College. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
100*. TABLES intended to facilitate the Operations of Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, as an Accompaniment to the above Book. By J. R. 
Young, is. 6d. 

106. SHIPS' ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By G. Cotskll, N.A. is. 6d. 

149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weights 
and Sizes of Ropes : Masting, Rigging, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c., tic. 
Eleventh Edition, enlarged, with an Appendix. By Robbrt Kipping* Nj^, 
Sailmaker, Quayside, Newcastle. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

155. 7 HE ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND 
MERCANTILE NAVIES. By a Practical Enginbbr. Revised by D. 
F. M'Carthv, late of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, is. 
PRACTICAL NAVIGATION, Consisting of The Sailor's 
Sea- Book. By, Jambs Grbenwood and W. H. Rossrr. To^eiher with 

2Q . the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the 
^* Problems. By Hknry Law, C.E., and J. R. Young, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics in Belfast College. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings and Coloured Plates. 7s. Strongly half-bound in leather. 

9S^ The X indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1. CHEMISl'RY, for the Use of Beginners. By Professor GsoRGE 

FowKBs, F.R.S. With an Appendix on the Application of Chemistry to 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of; for 

the Use of Beginners. By C. Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science in 
King's College School, London. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 
4. MINERALOGY^ Rudiments of; a concise View of the Properties 
of Minerals. By A. Ramsay, Jun. Woodcuts and Steel Plates. 33.* 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on; being a concise Ex- 

position of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, and their Applica- 
tions. By Charles Tomlinson. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., &c. With Additions \iy R. Sabine, C.E., F.S.A. is. 6d. 
7*. GALVANISM, Rudimentary Treatise on, and the General Prin- 
ciples of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions by Robert Sabine, C.E., F.S A. is. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 

ciples of Magnetical Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, revised and enlarged by H. M. 
NoAD, Ph.D., Vice-President of the Chemical Society, Author of "A 
Manual of Electricity," &c^ &c. With 165 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.f 

11. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its Hist<»y and Progress; 

with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. By R. Sabine, C.E., F.S.A. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, for the Use of Begmners. By Chaili.es 

ToMUNSON. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; a Treatise on Recent and 
Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. Fourth Edition. With 
Appendix by Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. Witib numerous Plates and 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 6d. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
79* *. PHOTOGRAPHY, Popular Treatise on; with a Description of 
the Stereoscope, See. Translated from the French of D. Van Monckuoven, 
by W. H. Thornthwaite, Ph.D. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, By the Rev. R. Main, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

New Edition, with an Appendix on " Spectrum Analysis." Woodcuts, zs. 6d. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 

embracing also a clear development of Hydrostatics, Hydrodsmamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Baker, C.E. > is. 6d. 
138. TELEGRAPH, Handbook of the; a Manual of Telegraphy, 
Telegraph Clerks' Remembrancer, and Guide t« Candidates for Employ- 
ment in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bond. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged : to which is appended, QUESTIONS on MAGNETISM, ELEC- 
TRICITY, and PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, for the Use of Students, 
by W. McGregor, First Assistant Supnt, Indian Gov. Telegraphs. 3S.t 

143. EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS, By Charles Tomlinson. 

I. On the Motions of Camphor on Water. II. On the Motion of Camphor 
towards the Light. III. History of the Modem Theory of Dew. Woodcuts, is. 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, parUy based on Major-General Port- 

lock's "Rudiments of Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S.,fcc. Woodcuts, as. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, pardy based on Major-General 

PoRTLOCK*s "Rudiments." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., Sec. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

& Historical. Partly based on Major-General Portlock's '* Rudiments of 

174. Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S., «tc. In One Volume. 4S' ^d.t 

183 ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dr. Lardner, D.C.L., 
& formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 

184,. College, Lond. With 520 Illustrations. In One Vol. 7s. 6a., cloth boards. 



# » 

« 



Sold also in Tnoo Paris, as folUnps : — 



183. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part I., Chapters I.— VII. 4s. 

184. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part II., Chapters VIII.— XVIII. 3s. 

TAe t indicates thai fhcse vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra. 
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MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURFEYING, Elementaiy and Practical 
Treatise on, with and without the Magnetic Needle. By Thomas Fbnwick^ 
Surveyor of Mines, and Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

133. METALLURGY OF COPPER ; an Introduction to the Methods 

of Seeking, Mining, and Assaying Copper, and Manufiu:tttriag its Alloys. 
By Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. Woodcuts. 2s. tA,% 

134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD. A Description 

of the Ores ; their Assay and Treatment, and valuable Constituents. By Dr. 
R. H. Lamborn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d4 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; Practically Treated. By Alex- 

ANDBR Watt, F.R.S.SJV.. 7th Edition, revised, with important additions, 
including the Electro-Deposition of Nickel, &c. Woodcuts. 3S.t 

172. MINING TOOLS, Manual of. For the Use of Mine Managers, 
Agents, Students, >cc. By Wiluam Morgans. 2s. 6d.t 
1 72» MINING TOOLS, ATLAS of Engravmgs to Illustrate the above, 
containing 235 Illustrations, drawn to Scale. 4to. 4s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

176. METALLURGY OF IRON. Containing History of Iron Manu- 
facture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manu- 
facture of Iron and Steel, 8cc. By H. Baubrman, F.G.S. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d.t 

180. COAL AND COAL MINING, A Rudimentary Treatise on. 
By Warington W. Sbiyth, M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d4 \yusi published^ 

195. THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, with new Traverse Tables, and Descriptions of Improved 
Instruments ; also the Correct Principles of Laying out and Valuing Mineral 
Properties. By William Lintern, Mining and Civil Engineer. 3s. 6d4 

214. A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 

Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davibs, F.G.S., Mining 
Engineer, 8cc. With numerous Illustrations and Folding Plates. 3S.$ 

215. THE GOLDSMITH'S HANDBOOK, containmg fuU Instruc- 

tions for the Alloying and Working of Gold, includixig the Art of Alloying, 
Melting, Reducing, Colouring, Collecting, and Renning; Chemical and 
Phvsical Properties of Gold; with a New S3'stem of Mixing its Alloys; 
Solders, Enamels, &c. Bv George £. Geb, Goldsmith and Silversmith. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 3s.t [Just ^blisked* 

220. THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK, containing fuU In- 
structions for the Allo3'ing and Working of Silver. By Gborob E. Gee. 3s.t 

219. MAGNETIC SURVEYING, AND ANGULAR SURVEY- 
ING, with Records of the Peculiarities of Needle Disturbances. Compiled 
from the Results of carefully made Experiments. By Wiluam Lintern, 
Mining and Civil Engineer and Surveyor* 2s. * \^tui ^blished, 

FIN£I ARTS 
20. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS. Adapted to Young 
(Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c. By George Pynb. ss. 
40 GLASS STAINING; or, The Art of Painting on Glass. From 
8c the German of Dr. Gbssert. With an Appendix on Thr Art of Enamel* 
^j^ ling, ftc. ; together with The Art of Painting on Glass. From the 
^ *. German of Emanuel Otto Fromberg. In One Volume. 2s. 6d. 
69. MUSIC, A Rudunentary and Practical Treatise on. With 

numerous Examples. By Charlbs Child Spbncer. 2S. 6d. 
71. PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exer- 
cises 8e Lessons. From the Best Masters, by Charles Child Spencbr. ss. 6d. 
181. PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including Fresco, 
Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic, Miniature. 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Enamel, Glass, 8tc. With Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art by Thomas John. Gullick, assisted by 
John Times, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised andenlarged. 5S.I: 
186. A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, applied to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By Georgb Field. New Edition, enlarged and 
adapted to the Use of the OmamenUl Painter and Designer. By Ellis A. 
Davidson. With two new Coloured Diagrams, &c. 3S.t 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS. By 
G. Drysdalb Dkmpsby. C.E. [New Edition in preparation. 

66. CLAY LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS. By Professor 

Donaldson, is. 
131. MILLER'S, MERCHANT'S, AND FARMER'S READY 
RECKONER, for ascertaining at sight the value of any quantity of Com, 
from One Bushel to One Hundired Quarters, at any given price, from ]^z to 
j^perQr. With approximate values of Millstoqes, Millwork, &c. xs. 

140. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS. (Vol. i. Outlines of 

Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, as. 

141. FARMING &• FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Historical and 

Practical, on. (Vol. 2. Outlines of Modern Farmino.) By R. Scott Burn. 3s. 

142. STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. (Vol. 3. 

OuTUNBS OF Modern Faruing.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

145. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 

R. Scott Burn. With Notes on the Diseases of Stock. (Vol. 4. Outunes 
OF Modern Farming.) Woodcuts. 2s. 

146. UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. (Vol. 5. Outlines of Modern 
Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
\* N08. I40-Z-2-5-6, m One Vol., handsomely half-bound, entitled " Outunes of 
Modern Farming." By Robert Scott Burn. Price X2s. 

177. FRUIT TREES, The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du Brbuil. Revised by Geo. Glenny. 187 Woodcuts. 38. 6d.t 

198. SHEEP; THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 
DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C, 8cc. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged; with numerous fine engravings, including some 
specimens of New and Improved Breeds. 366 pp. 3s. 6d.t 

201. KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY, Showing how to 
prepare and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every known 
Vegetable and Herb, with cultural directions for the management of them all 
the year round. By George M.F.Glenny, Author of "Floriculture,"8cc. zs.6d.t 

207. OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the Organi- 

zation of Fartn Labour: Treating of the General Work of the Farm ; Field 
and Live Stock ; Details of Contract Work ; Specialities of Labour : Econo- 
mical Management of the Farmhouse and Cottage, and their Domestic 
Animals. By Robert Scott Burn. 2s. 6d. j \.Jnst published. 

208. OUTLINES OF LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: 

Treating of the Varieties of Lands on the Estate ; Peculiarities of its Farms ; 
Methods of Farming ; the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields ; the Con- 
struction of Roads, Fences, Gates, and the various Farm Buildings ; the 
several Classes of > Waste or Unproductive Lands ; Irrigation ; Drainage, 
Plantation, Sec. By R. Scott Burn. 2s. 6d.t \^ust published. 

**'- Nos. 207 &> 208 in One Vol., handsomely half-boundyentitJed ** Outlines of 
Landed Estates and Farm Management." By R. Scott Burn. Price 6s, 

209. THE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR: 

Being a Practical Manual on the Propagation of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Pot-Herbs, &c. ; with numerous Illus- 
trations of Grafting, Layering, Budding, Cuttings, &c.. Useful Implements, 
Houses, Pits, &c. liy Samuel Wood. 2s.t [Just puolished. 

210. THE TREE PRUNER : Being a Practical Manual on the 

Pruning of Fruit Trees, including also their Training and Renovation, with 

the Best Method of bringing Old and Worn-out Trees into a State of 

Bearing ; also treating of the Pruning of Shrubs, Climbers and Flowering 

Plants. By Samuel wood. 2s.X [Just published. 

•»• Nos. 209 Cs* 210 in One VoLy handsomely half-boundy entitled** The Tree 

Planter, Propagator and Pruner." By Samuel Wood. Price 5*. 

219. THE HA Y AND STRA W MEASURER : Being New Tables 




[Just published. 



The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at bd. extra. 
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ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, MATHEMATICS, 

ETC. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on ; in which 
their Construction and the Methods of Testing, Adjusting, and Using them 
are concisely Explained. By J. F. Heather, M.A.. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Original Edition, in x vol.. Illustrated. x%, 6d. 
•«• In ordering the above, he careful to say, " Original Edition '» {No. 32), to distin- 
guish it from the Enlarged Edition in 3 vols. {Nos. 168-9-70.) 

60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, a Treatise on; 

with all the Modem Improvements. Arranged for the Use of Schools and 

Private Students ; also for Practical Land Surveyors and Engineers. By 

T. Baker, C.E. New Edition, revised by Edward Nugent, C.E. Illus- 

I trated with Plates and Diagrams, as.t 

di*. READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT OF 
LAND. By Abraham Arman, Schoolmaster, Tburleigh, Beds. To which 
is added a Table^ showing the Price of Work, from 2s. 6d. tOj^z per acre, and 
Tables for the Valuation of Land, from is. to i^x,ooo per acre, and from one 
pole to two thousand acres in extent, &c., &c. zs. 6d. 

^6. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementary TreaUse on; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French of 
G. MoNGB. To which is added, a description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection ; the whole being intended as an introduction to the 
Application of Descriptive Geometry to various branches of the Arts. By 
J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated with 14 Plates, as. 

178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: giving the Simplest 

Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane and Geometrical Con- 
struction of the Ground. By J. F. Heather, M.A. With 2x5 Woodcuts. 28. 

179. PROJECTION : Orthographic, Topographic, and Perspective: 

giving the various Modes of Delineating Solid Forms by Constructions on a 
ingle Plane Surface. By J. F. Heather, M.A. [/» preparation. 

*»* The above three volumes will form a Complete Elementary Course op 

Mathematical Drawing. 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING. With Commercial Phrases 

and Forms in English, French, Italian, and German. By Jambs Haoson, 
M.A., Arithmetical Master of King's College School, Loadba. is. 6d. 

84. ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on : with full £xplana< 

tions of its Theoretical Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. For 
the Use of Schools and for Self- Instruction. B^ J. R. Young, late ProliB6«or 
of Mathematics in Belfast College. New Edition, with Index, is. <Jd. 

84*. A Key to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, tofether 
with Comments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, for the Use of 
Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. K. Young, is. 6d. 

85. EQUA TIONAL ARITHMETIC, applied to Questions of Interest, 
Sc*. Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various Tables by 

which all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. Hipslev. as. 

86. ALGEBRA, the Elements of. By James Haddon, M.A., 

Second Mathematical Master of King's College School. With Appendix, 
containing miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection of Probleiss in 
various parts of Algebra, ss. 
86*. A Key and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive repository of 
Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the various Expedients 
necessary in ^gebraical Operations. Especially adapted for Self-Instmc- 
tion. By J. R. Young, is. 6d. 
88. EUCLID, The Elements of : with many additional Propositions 
80 aind Explanatory Notes : to which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay on 
^' Logic. By Henry Law, C.E. as. 6d4 

•»* Sold also separately, viz* : — ' 

88. EucuD, The First Three Books. By Henry Law, C.E. is. 6d. 

89. EucuD, Books 4, 5, 6, IX, 12. By Henry Law, C.E. is. 6d. 



The ± indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. exim. 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., contimud, 

90. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, 

a Rudimentary Treatise on. By Jambs Hann, late Mathematical Master of 
King's College School, London. A New Edition, re- written and enlarged 
by J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics at Belfast College, as.t 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, the Elements of. By James 

Hann, formerly Mathematical Master of King's College, London, is. 6d. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETR F, the Elements of. By James 

Hann. Revised by Charles H. Dowung, C.E. is. 
%• Or with " The EUmenii of Plane Trigonom^rtry" in One Volume, 2*. 6d. 

93. MENSURA TION AND MEASURING, for Students and Prac- 

tical Use. With the Mensuration and Levelling of Land for the Purposes ot 
Modem Engineering. By T. Bakbr, C.E. New Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions by £. Nugent, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

ioi». MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS OF ALL NA- 
TIONSt and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometiaa 
Calendars. Entirely New Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. By 
W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. [In the Press. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 

HouBRSHAM Cox, B.A. Illustrated, is. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples on the. By James Hann, 

lateof King's College, London. Illustrated, zs. 
loi. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Elements of the. By W. S. B. 
WooLHOusR, F.R.A.S., &c. zs. 6d. 

105. MNEMONICAL LESSONS. — Geometry, Algebra, and 

.Trigonometry, in Easy Mncmonical Lessons. By the Rev. Thomas 

Pbnynoton Kirrmak, M.A. zs. 6d. 
136. ARITHMETIC, Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Sdf- 

Instrucdon. By James Haddon, M.A. Revised by Abraham Arman. 

zs. 6d. 
Z37. A Key to Haddon's Rudimentary Arithmetic. By A. Arman. zs. 6d. 

168. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. Includ- 

ing—I. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and Plans. 
II. Instruments used for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, and for 
Arithmetical Computations. By J. F. Heather, M.A^ late of the Royal 
Military Academy. Woolwich, Author of " Descriptive Geometzy," 8tc., tec. 
Illustrated, zs. 6a. 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. Including (more especially) Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of Maps and Plans 
by Photography. By J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

170. SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Including— I. Instruments Used for Determining the Geometrical Features 
ofa portion of Ground. H. Instruments Employed in Astronomical Observa- 
tions. By T> F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
*#* The above three volumes form an enlargement of the Author's original werh. 
" Mathematical Instruments: their Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and Use^ 
the Thirteenth Edition of which is on sale, price is. 6d. {See No. 32 in the Series.) 

x6B.^ MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. Heather, 
169. > M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely re- written. The 3 Parts as 
Z7o.^ above, in One thick Volume. With numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d.t 

158. THE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW TO USE IT; containing 
full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations with 
uaezampied rapi^ty and accuracrir. By Charles Hoare, C.E. With a 
Slide Rule in tuck of cover, as. 6a. t 

185. THE COMPLETE MEASURER; setting forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c.. Sec. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Octagonal- 
sided, Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. With a Table 
showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided timber, or of anv octagonal - 
sided column. Compiled for Timber-growers, Merchants, and Surveyors. 
Stonemasons, Architects, and others. By Richard Horton. Third 
Edition, with valuable additions. 4s. ; strongly bound in leather, s*. 

The X indicates that these vols . may be had strongly bcund at 6d. extra. 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., t^ntinued, 

196. THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUI- 
TIES ; with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, 8tc. By F^dor Thoman, of the Soci6t6 Credit 
Mobilier, Paris. 454 

199. INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS; or, Easy and Compendious 
Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations required in 
Commercial and Business Tfansactions ; together with Full Explanations of 
Decimals and Duodecimals, «everal Useful Tables, and an Examination and 
Discussion of the best Schemes for a Decimal Coinage. By Daniel 
O'GoRMAN. Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged by J. K. Young, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 354 

204. MATHEMATICAL T^^Z^^, for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on Logarithms. 
By Henry Law, C.E. Together with a Series of Tables for Navigation 
and_ Nautical Astronomy. By J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Belfast College. New Edition. 3s. 6d.t 



MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

36. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING. METALLURGY, ARCHE- 
OLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &*c. By John We alb. Fifth Edition. Revised 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 5s. cloth limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

50. THE LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SER- 
VICES. By David Gibbons. Third Edition, enlarged. 3s.t 

112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, By R. Gooding, \ 

B.A., M.D. Intended as a 'Family Guide in all Cases of Accident and i 

Emergency. 2S.t 

1 1 2*. MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH A Manual of Home and 
Personal Hygiene. By the Rev. James Baird, B.A. is. 

150. LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens. is. 6d. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY. With 
an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock Exchange. 
By Francis Playford, Sworn Broker, is. 6d. 

I S3. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE'S ESSAYS ON THE 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Notes by S. H. Emmbns. 2s. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. Containing Notices 
of the various Fields for Emigration. With Hints on Preparation for 
Emigrating, Outfits, &c., &c. With Directions and Recipes useful to the 
Emigrant. With a Map of the World. 2s. 

157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL, By Robert 
Jambs Mann, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition, carefully corrected to 
the present Date. Map. as. 

193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION, intended for the \ 

Guidance of Officers Preparing for Promotion, and especially adapted to the '-^ 

requirements of Beginners. By Major W. W. KNOLLYS, F.R.G.S., 93rd I 

Sutherland Highlanders, &c. With 163 Woodcuts. 3s.t 

194. THE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeeping. 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 
Management, the Table and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing 
and Wine- making, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Travelling, Stable 
Economy, Gardening Operations, &c. By An Old Housbkbbpbr. 38. 6d.t 

194. HOUSE BOOK (The). Comprising :— I. The House Manager. 

112. By an Old Housbkbbpbr. II. Domestic Medicine. By Ralph Gooding, 
0/ M.D. HI. Management of Health. By James Baird. In One Vol., 
^ strongly half-bound. 6s. 
tI2*. 
- ■ ' ■ ' ' ' t 
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EDTTCATIOy AL AND CLASS ICAL SERIES. 

HISTORY. 

I. England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reference to the Oriein and Progress of the English Constitution. By 
WiLUAu Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A<, of Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office. 4th Edition, revised. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. Douglas Hamilton, 
of University College, London, and Edward Lbvien, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Roncie, Outlines of the History of: from the Earliest Period 

to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Levien, of Balliol College, Oxford. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds. 3s. 6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Conclusion of the Franco-German War. 
The Continuation by W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A* 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

50. Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. £. Rand. is. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS- 

11. Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. ' By Hydb 
Clarke, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, xs. 6d. 
1 1 *. Philology : Handbook of the Comparative Philology of English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Piatt Dutch, High Dutch 
or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Tongues. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. zs. 

12. Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing- above zoo,ooo Words. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds., <s.6d. 

48. Conaposition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brbnan. 
17th Edition, xs. 6d. 

49. Derivative Spelling-Book: Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Si>anish, 
and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. Rowbotham, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, zs. 6d.' 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French. 7th Edition, carefully corrected. 28. 6d. 




53. Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, 

for Candidates in Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar Rand, B.A. xs. 

54. Analytical Chcnaistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a BriefTreatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By Wm. W. Pink and George E. Webster, ss. 

THE SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted to the Requirements of the New Code. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, 
Rector of Hitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely; formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. 

Introductory Primer, yi, 

s. d. 
Fourth Standard ...22 
Fifth „ , . . i 6 

Sixth „ ... 1 6 

Lessons from the Bible. Part I. Old Testament, is. 
Lessons prom the Bible. Part II. New Testament, to which is added 
The Geography of the Bible, for very young Children. By Rev. C. 
Thornton Forster. is. ad. %* Or theTwo Parts in One Volume, ss. 

7, STATIONERS' HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 
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Second „ . . o zo 

Third „ . . x 
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FRENCH. 

24. French Grammar. With Complete and Concise Rules on the 

Genders of French Nouns. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. zs. 6d. 

25. French-English Dictionary. Comprising a large number of 

New Terms used in Engineering, Mining, &c. By Alfrbd Elwbs. is. 6d. 

26. English French Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 2s. 
25,26. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One Vol., 3s. ; 

doth boards, 3s. 6d. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

47. French and English Phrase Book : containing Intro- 
ductory Lessons, with Translations, several Vocabularies of Words, a Col- 
lection of suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues, zs. 6d. 

GERMAN. 

39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from 

Heyse's Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss, zs. 

40. German Reader: A Series of Extracts, carefiilly culled from the 

most approved Authors of Germany; with Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. zs. 

41. German Triglot Dictionary. By Nicholas Esterhazy 

S. A. Hamilton. Part I. English-German-French, zs. 

42. German Triglot Dictionary. Part II. German-French- 

English. zs. 

43. German Triglot Dictionary. Part III. French-German- 

English. IS. 
41-43. German Triglot Dictionary (as above), in One Vol., 3s.; 
cloth boards, 4s. %* Or with the German Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 

ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Course 

of Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs. zs. 6d. 

28. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all the 

Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted down. By Alprkd Elwbs. 
Vol.1. Italian- English-French. 2s.6d. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 2. 

English -French -Italian. 2s. 6d. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italian -English, as. 6d. ^ a> xr 1 irj 

28,30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One Vol., 7s. 6d. 

3a. Cloth boards. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. With 

a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs. zs. 6d. 

35. Spanish-English • and English- Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Minine, Engineering, &c., 
with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Alfrbd Elwbs. 
4S. ; cloth boards, 5s. V Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

55. Portuguese Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. 

With a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. zs. 6d. 

56. Portuguese- English and English-Portuguese Dic- 

tionary, with the Genders of each Noun. By Alfred Elwbs. 

*" \Ih ^r9parahoH» 

HEBREW. 
46*. Hebrew Grammar By Dr. Bresslau. is. 6d. , . , 

44. Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbmical; 

coma nine t 'e Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
Rabbi lu^Ii Writings. By Dr. Bresslau. 6s. •• Or with the Grammar, 7*. 

46. English and Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. Brksslau. 3s. 

44,46. Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., complete, with 

^•. the Grammar, cloth boards, zas. ^ 
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LATIN. 

19. Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementary 

Principles of TransUtion and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas GoODWUr, 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, zs. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. 28. 

22. English-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix of 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d. 
20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d.; 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. ., 

LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 

2. Caesaris Commentarii deBello Gallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register for the Use of Schools, by H. Young. 28. 

3. Cornelius N epos. With Notes. By H. Young, is. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 

Ucs by W. RusHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H. Youno. is. 6d. 

5. Virgilii Maronis ^neis. With Notes, Critical and Explanatoiy, 

by H. YouNO. New Edition, revised and improved. With copious Adm- 
tional Notes by Rev. T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 3s. 

.s* Part I. Books i.— vi., xs. 6d, 

5** Part 2. Books vii. — xii., 2S. 

6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Saeculare. Notes by H. 

YouNO. IS. 6d. 

7. Horace; Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Notes by W. Brown- 

RiGo Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. zs. 6d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et BeUum Jugurthinam. Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donnb, B Jl., Trin. Coll., Cam. xi. 6d. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimonimenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. xs. 6d. 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 
'and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. 2s. 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comoedia. Notes, by Rev. J. Da vies, M.A. 

IS. 6d. 

1 2. Giceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 

Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev. 
Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 

13. Giceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Veirem, et pro Archia. 

With Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by Rev. 
T. H. L. Lbarv, D.C.L, formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, C5xford. 
IS. 6d. 

14. Giceronis Cato Major, Laelius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 

citia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialogi. With Notes by W. Brownrigg Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 

16. Livy : History of Rome. Notes by H. Young and W. B. Smiths 

M.A. Part x. Books i., ii., xs. 6d. 
x6». Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., is. 6d. 

17. ■ Part 3. Books xxi., xxii., xs. 6d. 

19. Latin Verse Selections, from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, as. 

20. Latin Prose Selections, from Varro, Columella, Vitruvius, 

Seneca, Quintilian, Florus, Yellelus Paterculus, Valerius Maxlmus Sueto- 
niua, Apuleiuj, «cc. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M.A. 2s. 

21. Juvenalis Satirae. With Prolegomena and Notes by T. H. S. 

EscoTT, B.A., Lecturer on Logic at King's College, London. 2S. 
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1 6 weale's educational and classical series. 

GREEK. 

14. Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo- 
logical Researches of the most eminent Scholars of our own day. By Haxs 
Claude Hamilton, is. 6d. 

15,17. Greek Lexicon. Containing all the Words in General Use, with 

their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities. By Hbnrt R. 
Hamilton. Vol. x. Greek-English, 2s. 6d. ; Vol. 2. English- Greek, 2s. Or 
the Two Vols, in One, 4s. 6d. : cloth boards, 5s. 

14,15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Gsammab, in 

27. One Vol., cloth b«ards, 6s. 

GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 
I. Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young. New 
Edition, wiUi an improved and enlarged Supplementary Vocabulary, by John 
Hutchison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, is. 6d. 
2,3. Xenophon's Anabasis; or, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Young. Part i. Books i. to iii., 
is. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., is. 

4. Lucian's Select Dialogues. The Text carefully revised, with 

Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d. 
5-12. Homer, The Works of. According to the Text of Baeumlkin. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, drawn from the b§st and latest 
Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. 

Leary, M.A., D.C.L. , « ^ , ... ... ,, 

Thb Iliad : Part 1. Books i. to vi., is.6d. Part 3. Books xm. to xviii., xs. 6d. 
Part 2. Books vii. to xii., xs. 6d- Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., is. 6d. 
The Odyssey: Part i. Books i. to vi., is. 6d Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., xs. 6d. 
Part 2. Books vii. to xii., xs.6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 

Hymns, 2s. 

13. Plato's Dialogues: The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
the Phaedo. From the Text of C. F. Hermann. Edited with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davibs, M.A. 2s. 

14-17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford. 
With Preliminary Observations and Appendices, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, by T. H. L. Leary, M.A., D.C.L. 

Part X. Books i., ii. (The Clio and Euteroe), 2s. 

Part 2. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), 2s. 

Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymma), 2s.^ 

Part 4. Books viii., ix. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index, xs. 6d. 

18. Sophocles: CEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H. Young, is. 

20. Sophocles : Antigone. From the Text of Dindorf. Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. John Milner, B.A. ^ ^'^ 

2X Euripides : Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from the Text of Din- 
dorf. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by W. Brownrigg Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. xs. 6d. ^ ^ , ^ . r t^ ttt- ^ 

26. Euripides: Alcestis. Chiefly from the Text of Dindorf. With 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by John Miujbr, B.A. is. 6d. 

30. ^fflschylus : Prometheus Vmctus : The Prometheus Bound. From 
the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
by the Rev. Jambs Davies, M.A. xs. 

\l, -«:schylus : Septem Contra Thebes : The Seven against Thebes. 
From the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 

40. Aristophanes : Achamians. Chiefly from the Text of C. H. C^ 

Wmse. With Notes, by C. S. T. Towi*shbnd, MA. is. 6d. 

41. Thueydides: History of the Peloponnesian War. Notes by H. 

Young. Booki. is. . ., t^t a j t a_ 

42. Xenophon's Panegyric on Agesilaus. Notes and Intro- 
duction by Ll. F. W. Jewitt. is. 6d. . 

43. Demosthenes. The Oration on the Crown and the Phihpmcs. 
With English Notes. By Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, is. 6d. ^ 
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